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Introduction 


In our quest for office space after our landlord had 
doubled the cost of the lease, we eventually found 
a suitable property at 133 Oldham Street. However 
the only problem was that it had a pub attached. 

The City pub was purchased in August 1995. 

And in a fanfare of undecided expectations, we 
were presented with a large box of deeds and 
documents that dated back to 1782.This was to 
be the start of my interest in the history of the City 
Public House. Our pub would appear to be one of the oldest original 
licensed premises in the city of Manchester, which is still in its original 
position with most of the external fabric still intact.The fact that the pub 

was once divided into two separate pubs, 
only added to its charm and mystique. 
With entrances in Tib Street and Oldham 
Street, it has been affectionately known 
as Peter's Vaults,The King's Arms and 
Coronation lnn,theTop King and many 
other names 

In November 1997, I published, with the 
help of Jean Price, Richard Dutton and 
Sam Acton, a small booklet entitled a Tale 
of Two Cities which described the history 
of the pub. I have decided to expand the 
orginal work in order to include some of 
my personal experiences. Both Stuart and 
myself had never been associated with the 
licensing trade or the running of a pub, so welcome to our new world. 
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Introduction 


Manchester is renowned for being a hub of industry, a vibrant university 
town, and home to the second best-known football team in the world, 
Manchester United. This city, which arguably rivals London in terms of 
excitement, has much more to offer. My enterprises should have been 
centred around Liverpool but at the time it was being ripped apart by left 
wing ideologies, and to invest in such a place would have been suicidal. 
Manchester's transformation in the 1990s, was because it was the centre 
of the British music scene, spawning Oasis, the Stone Roses and the Happy 
Mondays.The opening of the Hagenda nightclub was also influential in 
the development of popular culture in Manchester.The mushrooming of 
its nightlife during the Madchester period has had a long-term impact, 
particularly with the subsequent development of the Gay Village and 
Northern Quarter. Organised crime became an unfortunate backdrop 
to the clubbing scene in the city (and the popularity of illegal drugs, 
particularly ecstasy) providing a fertile environment for organised crime. 
But Manchester's bubble was to be blown apart in 1996 when the IRA 
detonated a bomb in the city centre.This was the a catalyst for huge sums 
of money to be pumped into rebuilding the city. New city and canal side 
developments sprung up across the city. Manchester grew from strength 
to strength and continues to lead the way in urban regeneration. It was 
within this frame work that our businesses within the city centre were to 
grow and prosper. 

A tale of two cities is the story of our tenure of The City pub, its history 
and the characters that crossed its doorway. Followed by a dip into the 
smorgasbord of Manchester's glorious past, from the clubs and pubs that 
have faded into history.To the buildings and places lost in the passage of 
time. With contemporary news paper cuttings of events and the people 
that helped shape the city of Manchester. I hope you enjoy the tale of two 
cities as much as I have in compiling it. Welcome to a "Tale of Two cities'.' 
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Chapter One - The purchase of The City pub 


The purchase of The City pub and our introduction to the licensing trade: 
"Help!" 

My very first visit to The City public house was in May, 1995. It was early 
evening when my business partner Stuart and I decided to walk down 
Oldham Street and venture into the unknown. 

Like a scene from the Admiral Benbow inn, the place was old and dark. It 
took a while for our eyes to adjust to the gloom.Then, like a ship sailing 
through the mist, gradually all was revealed.The next of our senses to 
be aroused sent a scrambled message to the brain of a prevailing musty 
smell superimposed with stale beer. Had we arrived on board the Mary 
Celeste? The place was totally bereft of customers, except for a gentleman 
at the opposite end of the bar, the furniture old and broken, the bar area 
looking decidedly depressing, the ceiling stained by the fumes from a 
million Capstan Full Strength cigarettes and a ceiling fan struggling to 
defy perpetual motion. 

The scene was set for our grand entry.The carpet had taken on the 
appearance of a tar macadam path around the bar, having lost its pattern 
a millennium ago, trodden by a magnitude of customers'boots.There 
had been pictures on the wall, but they had long since vanished; however, 
the tell-tale rectangular shapes of a different colour were the obvious 
give-a-way.The curtains over the front window had seen better days and 
showed the signs of continuous operation - probably from stay-behinds 
- and were hanging nervously by a couple of hooks.The bottom half of 
the pub had wall to wall fitted linoleum which had shown the ravages 
of time and was damaged in numerous places. (It could certainly help in 
propelling any customer wanting to relieve himself faster towards the 
toilets.) 

The atmosphere was not very welcoming. Anita, the landlady, a female in 
her mid fifties with peroxide blonde, curly hair, medium height and a little 
on the plump side, was standing behind the bar talking to Ray - some 
relative and a local disc jockey-come-Karaoke artist who, we were to find 
out later, was a real celebrity on the Street. Anita must have belonged to 
the Green Party and keen on preserving the Earth's resources, as very few 
of the wall lights were illuminated. Behind the bar was a sign indicating 
when the hostelry (or should that be hostility?) was open from noon 
to 11 pm on Fridays and Saturdays, all the other days from 6-11 pm and 
closed Sundays. Another sign advertised Karaoke on Fridays and Disco on 
Saturdays, but by all accounts the opening time could be plus or minus 
one hour or two, depending on how Anita felt. 

Eventually she managed to pull herself away from the conversation and 
reluctantly asked "What can I get you?" We introduced ourselves, saying 
we were interested in buying the place.This produced a shrug of the 
shoulders and no verbal response. A cheap perfume smell surrounded the 
lady, the fragrance hitting me in both nostrils. Was it"Evening in Wigan?" 
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Chapter One - The purchase of The City pub 


I thought. Or maybe carbolic soap with a splash of jasmine. Anyway, 
what she smelt of was the least of our problems as everything about the 
lady indicated a total lack of enthusiasm, echoed in her expressionless 
face.'Two pints of Boddies, my dear," I requested, to which she replied 
abruptly:"lt's off'.'"OK, we'll try a couple of pints of Heineken" I ventured. 
But it, too, was off. It could have ended up like the Monty Python Cheese 
sketch. But luckily we did discover a brew that was operational. After 
taking our money and returning the change, Anita sauntered backdown 
the bar to talk to Ray. As we stood at the bar taking in the surroundings in 
amazed silence, our jaws dropped - which was an open invitation to the 
bar flies hovering around the illuminated Guinness pump! Then followed 
a battle of looks with our D.J. friend, which he soon disengaged as he 
turned away and walked to the juke box to mess with the controls. We 
later found out it was a free juke box in the afternoons to encourage the 
punters in. 

Eventually, and with Anita showing no interest whatsoever, I reluctantly 
started up a conversation with Ray. In complete contrast, he was 
ferociously enthusiastic about all our ideas on how we wanted to increase 
the trade and attract more customers, but we were faintly amused by his 
preposterous primary assumption that we were extremely rich and that 
he had a permanent job as our entertainments officer. We talked about 
the entertainment and he explained that the Karaoke and Disco were all 
his idea, and that he was the actual master of ceremonies. He added:"You 
could organize bingo nights, sports quizzes, card games, race nights, and 
loads of other stuff. I could even organise a stripper or two. I can do it all 

- whatever you want!" I interrupted to ask:"How much would it cost?" 

"I only charge £100 for my time plus the cost to hire the equipment," he 
informed us."Dinnertime entertainment is quite popular on the street" 

I smiled and said:"lt all sounds very interesting but we need to mall it 
over" 

We took our drinks and sat down in the corner. A wooden upholstered 
bench ran two thirds of the way around the wall of the pub - the seating 
had been ripped in various places, obviously by an assortment of sharp 
implements.The pub was split into two areas; at the rear of the pub 
was an oblong area with a pool table situated in the centre.The pub's 
contribution to the disco scene was the tiny mirror ball hanging over the 
pool table. Looking closely at the pool table, we could see it was fitted 
with a device to enable it to be moved over into the corner on disco 
nights.There was also a stage - or should we say a 6 inch high platform 

- in the top corner of the pub which could easily accommodate a couple 
of performers. We were later to discover that if you have more than two 
performers you have to have an Entertainment Licence, so Earth Wind and 
Fire were never going to be an option for us. Also, an expensive licence 
and all the council bureaucracy that this entailed was never ever going 
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to happen. We were to cross swords with the council on numerous 
occasions, but more of that later. 

Earthquakes are uncommon in Manchester so we wondered why the 
TV in the bar was strapped to its bracket with a thick, orange strap, like a 
piece of cargo waiting to be loaded onto an aircraft. I fully expected to see 
the remote control bolted to a table. 

We both were already a little uninspired by our surroundings, but we 
needed to get upstairs to see the rooms. Would they make suitable offices 
for DJ Communications? We had operated a very successful business in 
the previous years from offices at the Piccadilly end of Oldham Street. 

Our lease was about to run out and we were reluctant to pay the inflated 
price the landlord wanted, so we were on the prowl for our own premises. 
According to the prospectus that Stuart carefully laid out on the table, 
there were loads of rooms and a large function room to boot. We had to 
get Anita to show us round, but from her general attitude of indifference, 
this may prove to be a little difficult. Stuart suggested that we chat to her 
to see if we could take a look at the upstairs areas. So we walked back up 
to the bar and as we stood there, we could not help but notice that our 
feet were stuck to the carpet. I whispered under my breath:"This place is a 
bloody mess, but then again what do you expect for 53K?" 

I took the initiative and approached Anita again,"Now, my dear" I said, 
"Any chance we could take a look upstairs" At long last this did draw 
a reaction."No!" was her quick abrupt reply. Stuart's despondent tone 
underlined our frustration "When would it be convenient to take a look, 
then?" he enquired. She paused for a time, then said:"Maybe Thursday, 
before I open the pub, but call me on Wednesday."Quickly finishing our 
drinks and our tails between our legs we decided to depart and have 
a board meeting in one of our old haunts:The Castle - a down to earth 
hostelry just across the street. 

On the way in I said to Stuart: 

"It must be your round"so he 
made his way to the bar. Kath, the 
landlady, was observing her face 
in the small mirror of a compact, 
examining the signs of age. 

Noticing our arrival she welcomed 
us into the pub with the words"l 
haven't seen you guys for a while 
- how's business?"She was in 
her late 40's, medium height and 
stocky build, with jam jar bottom 
glasses that made her eyes look 
even more penetrating. She 
always had that"no messing in my 
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pub" look on her face. Kath had inherited the licence from Mrs McBeith, 
whose husband John ran a Rhythm and Blues Club near Piccadilly called 
The Roadhouse. She had worked as a barmaid for Mrs McBeith for many 
years and her loyalty had paid off when the baton was passed on. One of 
the Castle's features was the gents'toilet with a drainpipe from the lean-to 
roof at the rear dropping right into the urinal which was used to flush the 
latrine.The tip being: Never to use the toilets in the dry season, the smell 
being overpowering. With its stone floors, separate bars, shove ha'penny 
board and bar skittles, it was a world away from modern gastro pubs. 

Live blues bands, quiz nights and a room with its very own piano made 
the place totally unique. 

I walked into the back room, and was quickly joined by Stu."What did 
you make of all that?" I said, referring to The City, with a smile on my face. 
"What a place! They both deserve each other"Stuart placed both pints 
on the table and with a deep sigh said "Well, it's probably the best pub 
for the price we have seen to date. I think we can do something with it, 
but we have to view the upstairs. Lets have a chat with Kath and see what 
she thinks." She told us that the pub had a bad reputation, with travellers, 
fights and after hours drinking and that she would not touch it with a 
barge pole."Shit!"l thought - that's not what I wanted to hear. 

I was to develop a friendship with Kath Smethurst when we both got 
elected to join the Northern Quarter Committee. 

Rumours had circulated that it was a rough pub and admittedly, in the 
many years we had been in the street, we had never ventured through its 
doors. If we could move all our equipment into the premises and even if 
the pub just paid its way, it would still be a bargain. Most public houses 
for sale in and around Manchester were for tenants only and marketed 
for couples who would work every hour God sends just to scratch a living. 
But this pub had potential - it was in central Manchester. 

Oldham Street had once been the Mecca for shopping before they 
opened the Arndale Centre. Maybe if we could take it upmarket and make 
it into a wine bar we could make some serious money. But what do we 
do about Anita? After a couple of drinks and a chat Stuart informed me 
that we had an option to buy the pub, that is if we wanted to, so there was 
no turning back it was decision time. It was still a bit of a gamble with a 
sitting tenant namely Anita, and her tribe living in our office space which 
could have ruined our plans. 

Stuart had spotted the ad in the Manchester Evening News and had 
responded quickly.The company selling the pub had purchased a 
property portfolio and an inner city, run-down pub with a sitting tenant 
did not feature in their business plan. We both decided that, whatever it 
cost, we had to entice Anita away from the pub and try to buy her out. 
Maybe £5,000 could get the job done? 

Over the next couple of days we tried in vain to arrange a visit, and were 
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fobbed off with numerous excuses. We were to find out later why she was 
so reluctant for us to visit the place. Eventually, through sheer persistence, 
we managed to arrange a viewing. Finally the bewitching hour arrived 
when we were to be allowed a visit, an hour before the pub was due to 
open. We walked down the length of Oldham Street, starting from the 
Piccadilly end. It was a street of mixed fortunes, which was a microcosm 
of the city itself, the young and trendy down one end and the old and 
neglected down the other. We passed "Merchants" the wine bar, then we 
went past"ldols Bar."Our offices were situated above this wine bar where 
all the female staff would dress in bathing costumes and dance around 
serving overpriced drinks.Then we passed by the Vinyl Exchange and the 
"Dry 201" bar - a legend launched by the late Tony Wilson at the height of 
the Madchester years and it is still an iconic draw for thousands. Next, we 
came past the amazing "Afflecks Palace,"an emporium of eclecticisms 
totem of Indie commerce in Manchester's Northern Quarter and above all 
else, a fantastic place to buy anything from top hats to tattoos - or at least 
that what is says on the front of the premises. More wine bars and then 
things start to deteriorate - the turning point being the "Private Sex Shop." 
This seemed to mark an invisible line across the street, something like the 
Berlin wall but without the wall, a sort of force field. 

Next, we passed The Samaritans - the building was shared with an agency 
working with alcoholics. Further along there was the Needle Exchange, 
a Willy Lees pub, and then some disused and derelict shops, with The 
Castle pub opposite - a wonderful traditional pub serving local Robinson's 
Bitter, boasting a beautiful 1830's mosaic frontage and a tiled bar, which 
possibly dates back to 1887. Next door was the entrance to "Dickens," a 
club of some notoriety - and about which more will be revealed later - it 
was more or less sandwiched between The Castle and a newsagent and 
sweet shop. Next to The City was a furniture store and almost opposite 
that was'The Frog and Bucket,"which was Dave the Rave's emporium. 
Dave was also the tenant of "The Kings"- another ABA elimination 
contest venue - or putting it mildly, the second roughest pub along the 
street after the City. 

Circumnavigating all sorts of rubbish and vomit left in the street from the 
night before, we did eventually arrive at The City Pub. Anita with ear to ear 
hair rollers met us at the door. It had taken quite a while for the labyrinth 
of bolts, locks and levers to be unscrambled to enable us to gain entry. 

The stale smell of tobacco and old ale immediately hit the nerves which 
link the nose to the brain.Trying to compare the smell with a nice claret I 
would say:"The smell is powerful, almost overwhelming with foot odour, 
salt and vinegar crisps, as the major aromas. It is intense enough to lift the 
nostrils, and it gets even better after some agitation." 

We were to find out later that the fans and ventilation system had been 
switched off; the increase in heat only added to the intensity of the 
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smells.The aftertaste lingered in the mouth and slightly burned the 
nostrils like stale tobacco. Dr Johnson observed that:"There is nothing 
which has yet been contrived by man, by which so much happiness is 
produced as by a good tavern or inn."Obviously, he was not referring to 
the City Pub. 

"Come in and take a seat," Anita said, pointing towards the bar. She was 
definitely in a more communicative mood, having realised that we were 
probably going to be the new owners. She moved behind the bar and 
asked if we would like a drink. We politely refused and said we wanted 
to get on with things. I had already prepared a list of questions, but 
our priority was to examine the premises because things were getting 
desperate as our lease was about to expire. After five minutes of irrelevant 
chit chat, I moved away to take a closer look at the pub - now, in the 
daylight, it was possible to view a bit more of the interior.The only natural 
light came through the front windows.The pub was long and narrow and 
to illuminate the bottom half required the use of light bulbs, which were 
mostly inoperative. Anita asked why we wanted the pub. Stuart informed 
her that we wanted to convert the rooms above into offices and asked 
if anyone lived up there at the moment. But this just prompted another 
question,"When do you hope to move in?" My impatience was starting 
to grow and I asked if we could please take a look upstairs, while walking 
towards the door."lts locked" she said, stopping me in my tracks. 

As I stood before the door, I had time to take a closer look, as she 
reluctantly took her time to arrive at the gate to the mysterious 
underworld.The bottom half of the door mirrored the top. A myriad of 
paint jobs and numerous adjustments to the bashed in door panels had 
taken their toll. A door that had been re-hung on numerous occasions 
was never going to fit the door frame neatly."Can you also get to the 
cellar through this door?" I asked inquisitively."No,the cellar door is 
behind the bar," was her abrupt response.Then out came a set of keys and 
- Bingo! We were looking into a steep staircase set within a short entrance, 
full of mop buckets and other cleaning materials - which, judging by the 
state of the pub, had not been used very often.The steep stairs brought 
us out on the first floor, which consisted of a kitchen, with two opposite 
corridors. 

The kitchen had definitely seen better times and had become a den-like 
retreat. Around the cooker, cemented to the wall, were large flat panels 
of white enamel tiles covered by welded fat stains and other delicacies 
that had splattered onto the wall, creating weird images.They were 
reminiscent of some abstract paintings by William Scott.They certainly 
could have had a place in an art exhibition. 

The room itself was adequate enough in size. Next to the boarded up 
grate, a washing machine sat in splendid grandeur, with a heavy crate of 
Budweiser bottles on top, to prevent the Electrolux from dancing around 
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and escaping down the stairs. On the other side of the grate lurked a 
strange looking contraption - some sort of 1960's radiogram-come- 
record-player which sat on an aluminium beer barrel. I was later to find 
out that this was Ray's karaoke equipment.The enamel sink had long 
lost its enamel and had taken on the appearance of an Egyptian artefact. 
The old brass taps had been dripping for so long that a green vein had 
appeared along the bottom of the sink. 

Nothing we could see approached anything vaguely resembling the basic 
requirements of normal living standards.The floor and walls did not differ 
much in colour, the former being of a dusky hue, that knew of no mop or 
broom and the latter, a dirty cream colour which had long since lost its 
matt or gloss finish. A worn out clock hanging on a hook ticked on one 
side of an old cupboard, and before the window was spread a large table, 
whose old-fashioned, crooked, mahogany legs, showed that it had once 
been in a more refined place. 

A man, in decent, but half faded jeans and tee-shirt sat on one side, his 
arms were stretched over the table, and his head half-buried within them; 
he was, apparently, half asleep. His countenance was by far too dark and 
sinister-looking, with a few days growth attached to his chin and, as he 
occasionally favoured us with a few oblique glances from beneath his 
dark glasses, he almost gave the appearance of some celebrity in disguise. 
But no - it was DJ Ray. 

Walking along the corridor towards the front of the pub, the first room 
on the right was a bedroom which was dark and gloomy from the partial 
light let in by the few remnants of glass that the rain had cleaned.The 
drapes were totally non existent, except for some net curtains, nailed 
to the window frame.The front bedroom was a much larger room 
containing an unmade double bed, an old wardrobe with its doors 
missing and with a variety of clothes and other items scattered around. 
Anita had not accompanied us on this leg of the expedition but allowed 
us to make our own way. She had sat down with Ray at base camp to chat. 
We knew the whole place needed gutting, but it had potential. We could 
put our telecoms equipment in the back bedroom and use the front 
bedroom as our main office. It was certainly large enough to hold our 
staff of four, Jean, Sam, Stuart and myself. We could all have a desk each, 
and still have room for a couple of filing cabinets. Walking back into the 
kitchen, we had by this time got used to the squalor. But we were not 
prepared for what was to happen next. 

Moving along the opposite corridor past a store room on the right 
and the boiler room on the left to what I assumed was the function 
room, Anita joined us again and told us to wait while she went inside. 
Unlocking the door, she quickly entered the room and a few minutes 
later she reappeared. When the door opened fully, the smell was just 
overpowering. We followed her into the room,"It's for security, you 
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know/'she said, by way of explanation. 

"What filling the place with shit?" was 
my reply. Enter Bullseye - a Rottweiler 
complete with fangs, saliva, muscles 
and all. (This was my nickname for the 
beast, as it reminded me of the famous 
dog belonging to the villain Bill Sykes 
dog in OliverTwist.The dog was vicious 
having been badly treated by Bill Sykes 
but nevertheless was loyal to his owner.) 

Anita had chained the dog up, but the 
noise had disturbed him and he was 
pulling ferociously on his tether to get 
at us. I was pretty positive it was not 
going to lick my face.The floor boards 
had been badly scratched and torn up, 
several tyres were in the room which 
the dog had gnawed on. In all, a really squalid picture.The dog was well 
fed but the conditions it lived in were truly unbelievable. She went on 
the say that a woman on her own in a pub like this needed some sort of 
protection. Luckily for all concerned, the front door bell rang and we all 
left the room together, Anita shouting to Ray to "let Ben in" 

This was all a bit of a shock to the nervous system and I was certainly 
needing that drink by now. We quickly looked around upstairs on the top 
floor.There were two good sized bedrooms, a lounge and bathroom, all in 
poor condition and we could see from the decor that very little had been 
done. Anita shouted up the stairs that she was going to open up the pub, 
and we had to leave. 

We quickly joined her in the bar and it was now my chance to ask her 
some more questions regarding the weekly turnover and accounts, etc. 
She just shrugged her shoulders."! pay cash for everything - when I run 
out I just call the wholesaler and he delivers,"she explained."! get the 
spirits from the supermarket" 

"So you must have some idea of the takings?" 

"Well, Ray looks after that," 

"What are your busiest days?" I asked moving onto plan B."The weekends 
with the Karaoke and disco? -1 know, let me guess, Ray looks after that 
as well!"On a light hearted note I joked:"You can't be making any money 
out of the durex machine in the toilet -1 can't see many of your customers 
buying strawberry flavoured condoms!"To which she replied:"You'd be 
surprised!" I asked about the one armed bandit and was informed:"We 
just get a percentage of the take,"adding:"Don't it drive you crackers?" as 
it played the Coronation Street theme every few minutes. 

I really wanted to try to find out tactfully if we could approach the 
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possibility of paying her off. But how do you suggest such a thing? In 
between her serving the odd customer I had time to ponder the question 
with Stuart.Then, just as I was building up to raise the subject, a strange 
apparition appeared behind the bar as if by magic. He grinned, his face 
all wrinkled with age and smiles, sporting an extremely short cigarette 
in his mouth.This turned out to be Ben, the cellar man, a snub-nosed, 
soft-featured, squat of a man, with a spanner in his hand - he had been 
in one-armed combat with a 22 gallon container of Heineken. Further 
description is certainly merited. He was dressed in a kind of duffle coat, 
which by no means diminished his breadth - he was wider than his height. 
A kind of white cotton rag crossed his neck, in a style as if arranged by the 
the use of a mirror with two corners of his shirt collar peeping out from 
beneath. His features were kind, carrying precisely the expression of those 
of a masculine woman and when he spoke, it was a perfect puzzle to us 
both, as to know whether we heard the voice of a male or female."Well, 
that's done so I'll be off," he announced and disappeared through the 
front door. 

Then surprisingly, Anita started talking business."OK,"she said,"I am the 
tenant and all the furniture and fittings, glasses, etc., belong to me and are 
not included in the sale of the pub." This was now the ideal opportunity 
for me to ask the $ 100,000 dollar question. "So, what are your plans?" I 
asked, hesitantly. Her reply astounded and delighted us both:"l think I 
want out."she announced/'l have relatives in North Wales -1 could get 
another pub or do something different."Trying to mask my relief, I asked 
her to draw up a list of the furniture and fittings in the pub so that we 
could arrive at a valuation. 

Stuart and I bought a couple of drinks and retired out of earshot to 
discuss this new turn of events. We were both a little shell-shocked, as 
we had half expected her legal adviser Ray - who seemed to be the 
mastermind behind the whole operation - to have advised her to demand 
a big pay off to relinquish the tenancy of the pub. But on the face of it, she 
just wanted paying for all the firewood and other odds and ends. I took 
out a piece of paper and counted all the tables and chairs, then estimated 
the number of glasses, stock and equipment and within about 30 minutes 
we had a rough idea of what the itinerary consisted of. We estimated 
the value to be something around £2,000. So it was decided that, if she 
would move out before the completion date, we would pay £3000 for the 
fixtures, fittings and all the stuff that the brewery had originally supplied 
her for free. But believe me, we were getting a bargain. 

We sat looking around the pub. In the top corner opposite the entrance 
was a table and it was interesting to note that most of the oblong tables 
had been made from old Singer sewing machines, with the treadles 
removed and replaced by new table tops. I could not help but think of the 
poor souls who had laboured long hours over these sewing machines - if 
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they could only see the use they had been put to now! 

We noticed also that a few customers had drifted in since we had arrived. 
On a chair against the wall, sat a small middle-aged man, with long, 
straggly, unkempt hair. He was relieving his uneasiness every now and 
then by giving his back a comfortable rub against the radiator.The upper 
part of his person was decorated with a piece of a garment that had once 
been a coat, of which there remained two short sleeves; the rest was 
suspended over his shoulders in the form of a leather-reinforced, partial 
tunic. Perched on his head was a kind of a hat which, from a piece of the 
flap still remaining, showed that it had 
once possessed a brim, taking on the 
Fred Dibnah boutique of millinery. 

We were to find out much later that 
this character ran several fruit and 
vegetable stalls on Hilton Street and 
that he would pop into The City for his 
liquid lunch, giving away over-ripe fruit 
to some of our most needy customers. 

Opposite sat a character that could 
hardly escape the notice of the most 
obtuse observer. A stout man, with two walking sticks hanging onto the 
back of his chair. His hair was grey with a thin layer of Bryllcream that 
allowed it to glisten in what little light there was available. His general 
appearance and outfit was the perfect caricature of a bookies' runner.(On 
second thoughts the"runner"bit may have been a slight exaggeration.) 
The 2B pencil hanging on top of his ear, a handful of betting slips, the 
sporting chronicle folded neatly in a large square, ready for immediate 
release, should a reference to the runners at the two-thirty at Kempton 
be required. However, the shoes, trousers and shirt were immaculate, as if 
belonging more to a professional type. 

Another individual was straining his eyes over a morning sporting paper 
laid out on the table. He had short, carroty hair, a low receding forehead 
and light grey eyes which moved around, rapidly scanning the racing 
page with slightly more agility than the horses he was about to lose 
money on. With his snub nose and projecting chin, his face bore the 
evidence that he had been a hard,fighting man who, 
quite clearly, had not learnt the art of ducking. He 
was the very type you would not wish to meet on a 
moonlit night, alone. 

The next to arrive in a haze of foul language a couple 
of builders in their work attire, and yellow hard hats. 

These gentlemen provided the perfect introduction 
to the numerous varieties of fascinating characters 
that we were to meet in our future pub. 
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Pool Team Tee Shirt 
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■ the only pub in town that 
can put YOU in the picture! 


Our successful pool team deserved a team strip. So Jean designed the 
above logo for the boys Tee shirts. Several of our customers unbeknown 
to them, had posed for the characters. We never won the trophy again! 
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Our first weeks in the business. 

We finally settled our account with Anita. She accepted the £3,000 and 
was happy to leave her family heirlooms, antique wooden furniture, 
wrought iron tables and a myriad of other priceless treasures to help 
perform the task of making our customers comfortable.The generic term 
that Stuart and I used for the entire collection was "firewood" Later, Sam 
who is Stuart's brother-in-law, was to use his O-level that he had gained in 
woodwork as a positive asset in maintaining our acquisitions. Anita had 
removed all her personal belongings and possessions, along with Ray. We 
hired a skip and got rid of most of the junk, including a cellar full of empty 
bottles.The upstairs mess would have to wait, as Darren, our "fix anything" 
man, was finishing off another job before he could start with us. 

It was Mike Tyson who said:"Everyone has a plan until they are punched 
in the face." 

Undeterred, we immediately put our plan into action with the precision 
and fortitude one would expect from an enthusiastic team of people, 
unaware of the pitfalls. We had already sent Bill, Stuart's other brother- 
in-law, on a course, so he was now our fully fledged, experienced Pub 
Manager. The 3 days course had certainly made him into an expert. We 
then realised that if Stuart's name was to go above the door as planned, 
there was every possibility that some clever arse down at the licensing 
authority may ask the obvious: Had he any previous experience? So the 
second wave of trainees, being Stuart and myself, went off to learn the 
idiosyncrasies of the licensing trade with Guy Simmonds. 

Feeling like we were on"Jim'll Fix It','on arrival we were met by the Head 
Trainer, whose general appearance made him unintentionally funny. 

He was about five foot 8 inches tall, with red cheeks and a large nose to 
match - the classic stereotype of a boozer. His beer gut had given up just 
hanging over his belt, and had now also resorted to protruding below it, 
creating a sausage-like effect. He had a shaved head and, with his sleeves 
rolled up, had his tattoos on full display.The overall effect was not of a 
work of art, but more of a ugly, blue mess. He must have had the tattoos 
engraved on much thinner arms years ago, so additional flesh and stretch 
marks had distorted the mermaid into a fat deformed lady. 

He started by raising his fingers on either side of his head to make a pair 
of air-drawn quotation marks,"Find it OK lads?" he enquired."It's a bit 
out of the way, or so they say." We both nodded in agreement. On no 
account whatsoever should alcoholics with red noses be confused with 
clowns with red noses. Alcoholics are not so scary and can be highly 
amusing. Clowns can also be funny, but not very often. (By the way, this 
all happened before Red Nose Day for Comic Relief.) "I'm Ray," he said, 
staring at me eagerly."Are you the lads from the City Pub I spoke to?" 

"I think so," I said."So where do we start?" "Have you eaten today?" Ray 
asked,"There's a pub nearby where you can get food."We agreed that 
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lunch would be a good starting point for our training session. During the 
course, we later teamed up with a very amusing American guy, who had 
married an English girl and had bought a pub in Shropshire. He had made 
his fortune by owning a demolition company that had a contract to blow 
up old military buildings that the US government no longer required. 

The course was certainly an eye opener, it covered just about everything. 
From how not to treat your customers to how to remove trouble makers 
from your premises - a skill which was to become very useful later. 

We did manage to obtain a temporary licence, so the pub never 
closed during the changeover. Our sign writer Darren had come to the 
rescue and Stuart's name now appeared above the door.There had 
been so many names above the door, that this particular feature had a 
pronounced, high relief. 

When the time came for us to actually take over the pub, reality set in and 
panic. Anita had said she would pop in a couple of times to see how we 
were getting on, but as expected, she reneged on that part of the deal. So 
we were on our own, with a very large bunch of unmarked keys, collected 
a couple of days earlier from the agent and a sticky list of suppliers, which 
had originally been hanging behind the bar. And so began our first day 
- the first of a life changing experience. 

Anita had very kindly held a party the night before; consequently, all the 
alcohol had been consumed and needless to say, she had left the place 
in a mess. We had arranged for the beer and stock to arrive from a local 
wholesaler and there were a few impatient customers already waiting for 
the alcoholic supplies to arrive, with one of the locals suggesting that if 
we planned to continue in the business, would it not be a good idea to 
buy some beer? Eventually our man arrived and, knowing the past history 
of the pub, he insisted that he got paid in cash before he would unload 
the drinks from the van. Lots of problems and mistakes followed. Sorting 
out the pressure on the CO 2 bottles was a challenge; this was used to 
force the beer and lager out of the barrels and up into the thirsty mouths 
of our customers, via a drinking glass. But eventually we got it all working. 
Anita never had cleanliness as one of her top priorities, so all of the pipe 
work from the cellar to the pumps could have helped Sir Alexander 
Fleming in his discovery of penicillin. 

Our first week's turnover was a shade over £550, which would not even 
cover the wages, let alone the overheads. We stumbled on for a few more 
weeks without poisoning our customers, basically on a learning curve. 

Bill initially took up his position with equal measures of enthusiasm and 
trepidation. 

He was from the old school of thought: Eagles may soar, but weasels 
don't get sucked into jet engines. He had worked for us before, but 
had previously had a slight altercation over his expenses from an ATM 
machine, which had put an end to his progress up the management 
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ladder when his services were no longer required. However, that had been 
a few years earlier and we had now all mellowed with time, so Bill was 
welcomed back to the enterprise with open arms. (Probably because we 
could not find any other sucker to take the job on.) Anyway, Stuart and 
I were more interested in getting our equipment and office all running 
efficiently, than messing around in the pub. 

Bill's first day was a mixture of what he could buy with the float, and how 
he could use his initiative in purchasing the most expensive revolving 
light on Deansgate. He explained that he was trying to create the "right 
ambience."Other bits of brick-a-brac quickly followed to make the 
place look trendy. His training and the fact we employed a part-time, 
experienced barmaid still didn't do much to help our Fawlty Towers 
approach to pub management. 

It was on the second day that a character called "Wayne"arrived with a 
pocket full often and twenty pound homemade banknotes. He tried his 
first few notes in the crowded bars at the top of Oldham street, before he 
gradually infected our area. Wayne had always had dreams of becoming 
a self-made millionaire. His father's Xerox photocopier was going to be 
the key. (Its so called built-in protection system to prevent banknotes 
being copied was no match for"Bent Lenny," master of circuitry, which he 
had deftly immobilized.) Unfortunately, thousands of faulty notes were 
produced before he perfected the colours, which meant that he had to 
dispose of millions of "pounds." So he attempted to burn the money in 
his fireplace, but that didn't work too well.The fire got out of control and 
nearly burned the living room carpet. Wayne grabbed one of his father's 
favourite golf clubs to push the money back in - unsuccessfully. Panic set 
in; partially burned notes blew out of the chimney and scattered around 
the neighbourhood. Luckily it was night, so he was hoping that, if he got 
up at the crack of dawn, he could retrieve the wayward notes. Amazingly, 
by all accounts, he did - except for a few decorating a tree opposite. 

He tried out his first fake £20 at The Kings, his hand trembling as he 
handed it to the barmaid to buy a pint. She put the note in the cash 
register and handed Wayne his change."Wow!" he thought,"It's going 
to work!"With his wallet bulging with cash and his girlfriend by his side, 
Wayne set out to flood the street with duff cash. No one took a second 
look at the funny money and it did not take him long before he arrived 
at The City. He changed £20 for the one-armed bandit, played it and lost, 
then changed others until he won the jackpot. He was enjoying himself so 
much that he spent - or should I say"changed"- over £140 through the till. 
Or at least that's what was found the following morning when we cashed 
the previous day's takings. In the daylight, the things looked nothing like 
- or even had the feel of - a genuine note. We were not happy that Bill had 
been taken to the cleaners, so we urgently bought a fake note detecting 
pen - if only to write"bloody idiot"on his forehead. It was a few weeks 
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later that we learned the full story of Wayne's exploits, when he was finally 
caught in the Arndale Shopping Centre with a haversack full of the stuff. 
So another valuable lesson had been learned. 

Bill, Mine Host, was not doing much hosting and the idea of trying to drag 
the pub up-market was just not going to work. At the time, Bill was living 
in some high-rise flats in Salford, so it came as a bolt out of the blue when 
he informed us that he could not go on serving these low-lifes any longer 
and wished to resign his commission. So after only six weeks, we had 
our first managerial resignation on our hands.This now called for some 
drastic action. If in doubt, call a meeting. Everyone attended except the 
cleaner, who had already resigned the job of cleaning the day before, on 
account of the pub being too dirty. A meeting was hastily arranged.The 
full management team were brought in, which included Jean and Sam, 
together with Stuart and myself. (Jean was involved in our graphic design 
and Sam was occupied with programming for our telecoms business). 
Getting down to business, we faced the fact that, as the pub was not 
making any money, it was a waste of our resources so we urgently needed 
to find some sucker to take it over. We had tried before but could not find 
any takers. We had come very close with Dave the Rave from the Kings, 
but after a lot of time wasting, found he had no money. In all honesty, 
nobody was interested; therefore, to continue, we needed to replace Bill, 
we would have to recruit someone with experience, someone already 
working along the street. After much deliberation we then decided the 
only way forward was to move the pub down-market, and to increase 
the trade by putting on entertainment and making our happy hour 
permanent. Instead of a couple of hours a day, the slogan would be:"Every 
Hour Is Happy hour!" Jean was to plough ahead and make the posters. 

We also came up with the idea to create a theme for the pub based on 
the customers themselves. Yet another job for Jean, who would produce 
portraits of the customers and Sam would mount them on the walls. If we 
were only to know the problems this would cause - but more of that later. 
Eventually, we appointed our new manageress, Rose, a small, tough lady 
of very thin stature, mid 50's, She looked a little gaunt, with a well lived 
in face and dark bags under her eyes, which was offset by her direct 
twinkling gaze. Her slightly wide hips indicated that she had once, many 
many years ago, enjoyed a "coke-bottle" shaped figure, but the ravages 
of time had changed the image to that of a Budweiser. Rose was a very 
confident woman who had the ability to command attention, get results 
and, most of all, get respect - plus the knack of being able to make her 
enemies her friends.These qualities in someone so small were truly 
amazing. Also, she had a lot of acquaintances which would surely help to 
increase turnover. But her first real test was not long away. 

It's strange how gypsies and travellers still cling to their bare-knuckle 
fighting contests. Crude, with no rules to prevent kicking, grappling, 
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gouging, biting, head-butting or blows below the belt. With no weight 
divisions or time limits on rounds and no referees as such, they would 
normally fight at horse fairs, campsites, and fairgrounds. It did not take 
long to find that this particular recreation was an occurrence from time 
to time in The City pub - unbeknown to the new owners. In the first few 
months of our ownership of the pub, they had visited on a few occasions 
without any problems and each time, we would notice a dramatic 
increase in trade.Their normal tipple was a pint of Guinness followed by 
a Jamieson whisky chaser. The matriarch of the clan was a lady by the 
name of Greta, who seemed to be the only one to keep the clan from 
going ballistic during their alcohol-influenced, aggressive debates. Greta 
was a fully rounded woman, usually wearing a long dark dress that suited 
her long dark hair. She was of Eastern European blood, with dark eyes, 
giving an overall forbidding appearance. 

We had become quite blase about this potential time bomb in our midst 
until the detonator eventually arrived in the form of the fairground guys 
who encamped in Piccadilly Gardens each Bank holiday.The place was 
normally a mecca for tramps and courting couples, or as an alternative 
route to the bus terminal.The"Goodwill To All Men"festive season was 
upon us and the Christmas fairground duly arrived with its gaudy lights, 
Waltzer, Ferris Wheel and loud seasonal music.This event had the effect of 
ejecting all the normal inhabitants, including the pigeons, out of the area. 
The mobile fairground also consisted of some showmens'amusements, 
where you threw rings at things which never fitted over the prize. 

(The showman, by slight of hand, always managed to win.) Freeman's 
electric futurist show and the Indian torture exhibition had long been 
replaced by these new amusements. Times had certainly moved on and 
travelling amusements had become big business.The"Hellraiser"was 
without doubt the finest Waltzer to arrive at the gardens. According to 
the operators, the technology and lightening effects were second to 
none, with no expense spared. We were informed by a certain "Lofty"a 
part-time member of the crew and regular in our pub, that the rotating 
carriages were so effectively balanced that, with cunning centrifugal force, 
it took very little effort to remove all the loose change out of the riders' 
pockets and down the side of the seats - a very profitable job for the boys 
spinning the cars. 

It was just before our first Christmas in the pub when things were to go 
into freefall.Our regular travelling friends had arrived and had taken 
up a couple of tables by the window, in order to conduct their business 
of drinking and discussing world events, when in came the fairground 
fraternity a couple of hours later. An argument started and Greta picked 
up a large glass ashtray throwing it at a rival. Quite often, it was the 
women in the group who were the first to kick off and it did not make for 
a pretty site.The drinks were knocked over, the broken glass just adding 
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to the mayhem. A large lady, with thighs like a pit pony and arms to 
match, immediately stood up knocking the table over and at the same 
time grabbing Greta's hair with both hands, twisting the tresses around 
her clenched fists, Greta gave out a shrieking scream, her assailant 
pouring forth a torrent of strong Anglo Saxon words of oaths and curses. 
Another woman joined the affray, trying to get a vice like grip off her 
friend's ebony locks, only to be attacked in turn. Down went another chair 
as Rory, who should have been christened "Hercules" with his Atlas-like 
shoulders, was now trying to separate the women. Like a lion pouncing 
on its prey, he delivered an elbow in the face, which seemed to do the 
trick. At last the fight between the women subdued; one had a blooded 
nose with the other needing a hair transplant. Greta did not lose any of 
her vengeance and turned all her remaining rage upon another poor 
unfortunate sitting opposite, the consequence made something trickle 
out and it was not tears. By now,The City bore no resemblance to a 
hostelry, as the infernal depths of hell appeared to be opening up and 
devouring our pub. 

Rory had flung his jacket over his arm, adopting the school bully role and, 
gorilla-like stance, and was striking his breast with his fist and, bellowing 
in his own diabolical slang, was daring the best man from the fairground 
lads take him on. The pub had been crowded, but even with the drunken 
courage of some of our own ruffians, not one of them wished to revel in 
the demonic delights of these interlopers. Shouts, roars, and yells, shook 
the pub, as Ben accepted the challenge. Ben's voice was almost breaking, 
competing with the din and his anger and fury had strangled his vocal 
cords, reducing his protests to a whisper in the universe. Surprisingly, Ben 
proved to be a match for the school bully. He immediately hit him in the 
face with his right hand, making a sickening sound as his knuckles made 
contact with his jaw. Rory immediately fell to his knees, which invited the 
coup de grace in the form of a kick to the head, which finished off the 
encounter with a thud to the floor. 

The screaming and cursing was deafening. Most customers had already 
left the pub by the back door, with only a few brave souls watching from a 
safe distance. Rose screamed at them to "Stop or I'll call the police!" 

This had no effect whatsoever and things just went from bad to worse. 
Rose picked up the telephone, but this was snatched out of her hand. 
"Yeah,yer feckin'feckers'.'Or,to translate this strange lingo into intelligible 
English:"Yes, I may be a angry but you're not calling the police. 

A bar stool was now being smashed against the beer pumps where Rose 
was standing and was then thrown over the bar shattering some of the 
optics. Rose ducked and took refuse in the cellar. On her own, she could 
do absolutely nothing;the affray just had to run its course. 

The pub was wrecked.The action could have matched Custer's Last Stand 
- assuming it had taken place in a bar. A few of the travellers were now 
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hyperactive, running around like a headless chickens trying to have a 
pop at everyone. Shamus, the leader of fairground crew, a one-armed, 
massive guy with a big reputation, coupled with the rumour that the one 
arm had a meat hook attached, demanded that his boys left before the 
police arrived.They meekly scurried out of the bar with a couple of their 
camp followers in toe. 

Eventually the pub hushed. Both mobs disengaged and, taking the 
wounded with them, disappeared. Our fraternity of travellers had 
progressed from."dodgy driveways"to fairgrounds - it sort of legitimised 
the idea of moving from place to place. But not all - we still had our 
tarmacadum friends pop in from time to time. I remember asking the 
obvious question:"Why do you travel?"The answer was:"Fresh people and 
fresh money."They also got into gardening by selling mushroom compost 
- which they probably used as an ingredient for the driveways.Things had 
certainly changed from selling the wooden clothes pegs door to door and 
reading palms. Stuart arrived first on the scene, I arrived a bit later. When I 
saw the destruction, I thought:"Shit!"Then I said:"Shit,shit,SHIT!"out loud. 
We had to keep these wankers out of our pub, whatever it would take. 

We both decided then and there, that we would install closed circuit 
TV, it was the only way we could assure the staff that we were doing 
something. Stuart decided it was time he joined the Pub Watch; it was an 
early warning system, set up by the pubs in the area to pre-warn others of 
impending problems. 

It was a couple of days after we had reopened the pub when Sean and his 
sidekick paid us a visit. He was the type of ruffian that had seen violence 
all his life, whose ear had been half bitten off during hard fighting. I asked 
him how we could stop these morons from invading us. He was leaning 
over the table, looking into his pint as I spoke to him, his two sunburnt 
arms of solid muscle, with massive fists attached, supported his head. With 
no eye contact at all he said:"lts all gone to the devil! Hedge-bumpers 
(people who pull up on to the side of the road) - its all changed! They 
leave oil cans and shitty nappies behind them.Tinkers, Irish travellers, and 
the fairground lads - they just love a drink and a row. But Travellers are 
clean, and always have plenty of food for their families." His friend joined 
the conversation" I dinna like that -1 dinna like it at all; attack a man that 
has summat, I say, and not one that has nought!" And with these words 
of wisdom, he stood up and walked to the bar to buy more drinks. I said 
to Sean:"What's that all about?" Clearly, he didn't understand it either, 
replying:"By the Holy Mother Church,you wont keep them out! You bar 
them and they'll burn the fuckin' place down." He sank down upon his 
seat, stretched his arms over the table and the worse for the drink, buried 
his head between them."They've been coming here for years," he added. 
"You won't change anything. Forget about it - just live with it." 

At that moment Rose who had been upstairs, came over."What's he 
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doing in here?"she demanded. "He is banned - get him out! They're ALL 
banned!" I turned and said:"But he is one of the good guys!""You must 
be joking!" Rose shouted/'He was one of the tribe that wrecked the pub 
last week!" And with that he stood up and walked out the pub, with the 
parting words:TII be back" His mate returned with the beer, so I told 
Rose take the beer off him and give him his money back. A few curses 
followed under his breath as he followed his friend through the doorway. 
We decided to ban them all, and if necessary, close the pub. Over several 
subsequent days, we had to close the pub for a few hours while the tribe 
moved on to find another ale house. But all was quiet on the western 
front for the next few months. 

Jodie, one of our barmaids, was a small-framed girl who had aged a 
lot more than the years shown on her birth certificate. She had two 
swallows tattooed on her cheeks, both flying towards her nose, long 
dark hair, dark eyes and a gothic look, creating an 
general aura of intrigue and mystery. Rose and 
Jodie made a formidable pair - they had to be, in 
order to contend with to the type of customers 
patronising The City. 

Jodie was quite eloquent in describing the 
Romany culture, which had once been a part of 
her life."Most of the things they say should be 
taken with a pinch of salt," she said,sagely."My 
family were travellers on my mother's side - I've 
seen it all. What do you think happened down Jodie 

in Moss side when we all besieged the police 

station - the blacks and us?"We didn't dare to ask."lt was July 1981 and 
we'd had enough!"she continued."Do you remember that wanker James 
Anderton,the chief constable? He said he had abandoned the'gentle 
touch'after two nights of rioting and was going to deal with rioters his 
way." Realising she had our attention, she continued with the saga."The 
police were everywhere and they caused the bloody problems in the 
first place, arresting people for no reason. But we showed 'em! There are 
dozens of neat little new terraced houses all boarded up or burnt out, 
past the spot where we took on the police. Well, nothing has changed. 

It's still a shit hole and that's were Greta and her tribe come from.They're 
used to violence - the kids are trained on it. Do you know what they do for 
entertainment?"We shook our heads apprehensively."Swipe fights!" Jody 
informed us."One hand is tied behind your back and the other hand is 
dipped in treacle and then rolled in broken glass.The idea is to scar your 
opponent.That's how rough they are. You think you can stop them? No 
way - they will do what they want." 

This additional insight into the fun pastimes of these barbarians was a bit 
daunting to say the least, but we had to keep them out whatever it took. 
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On the site of The King, used to stand the Angel &Trumpet built ini 780. 
Between 1790-1793 a rebuilt tavern called the Angel Tavern, run by 
Samuel William came into existence.The King shown above has been 
taken over, gutted and returned as a trendy place called Northern. 

With an entrance on both Oldham Street and Tib Street, it now caters for 
smokers with "the pit" (a decorated yard), and has some great pictures of 
Manchester's musical and sporting heroes. 
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Per square foot of violence the King probably 
had the edge. Cath one of our most successful 
bargirls and later manager was recruited from 
the very same finishing school. We had a love 
hate relationship with the then manager the 
one and only Dave Perkin (Dave the Rave). We 
had tried in the early days of the pub to get 
him to take it over as the landlord. And for a 
while he seemed to go along with the idea, it 
was only a bit later that we were to find out he 
did not have any money. So he could not pay 
for the stock and the rent. 

He was a larger than life character full of self confidence, and ideas, quite 
a likable chap. It was only later we were to discover his ambitions lay in a 
totally different direction. 

One of the many ploys used to remove potential troublemakers from the 
City was to move them onto another hostelry. One particular incident 
springs to mind. Connor was a guy in this mid twenties, with elegant and 
professional tattoos covering the exposed parts of his body. Mostly do it 
yourself versions and works of art created whilst at her majesties pleasure. 
But the creme de la creme was the dotted thick line around his neck with 
cut-here marked below. He had a reputation that proceeded him,for 
violence towards just about anyone. He had been drinking all afternoon 
and was starting to get aggressive. Rose told me she did not fancy trying 
to eject him and did we have any ideas? I said to Stuart"lets deposit him 
down at the Kings''I walked up to him and managed to get his attention 
whilst he took his time to focus on me through his drunken haze."Hi 
Connor, lets buy you a drink, we are off to The Kings for the karaoke/That 
seemed to do the trick he staggered a bit and got to his feet. Within no 
time at all we had him in The Kings and sat down. I went up to the bar 
for three pints of bitter, and was met by Mr Perkins., with both knuckles 
resting opposite each other on the bar, in a No messing stance"! know 
what your game is! You can take that wanker out of here, take him back 
where he came from! Trying to look puzzled" but" He interrupted "Get 
him out now" I returned to the company with the bad news. I suggested 
we try somewhere else, but was told in no uncertain terms. We were 
staying Connor wanted to watch the Karaoke. It was then that I decided 
before the start of the Texas Chain saw Massacre, it may be a good idea if 
Stuart and I left. 

The King had been a member of the Northern Quarter Pool League and 
could be found most weeks nestling on the bottom of the league table 
on account of the teams fondness for the amber nectar. 

The King was a traditional old boozer that was frequented by North 
Manchester residents, and a few scallies.With a big open front room area, 
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where karaoke, discos or just general dancing would ensue. Some strange 
characters would frequent the place, one that particularly springs to mind 
was a large"lady','who must have been 6'4"tall and 19 stone,silk blouse, 
skirt and heels, sitting on her own drinking a pint and reading the racing 
pages of her paper. I was stood at the bar as this individual went for up for 
a fresh pint, and barman shouted,"Same again, Bill?"Turns out he was a 
slightly deaf long distance lorry driver who loved to go out at weekends 
in women's clothes! He would always spend the early evening in The King 
before taking the walk across the road to Dickens. 

The Kings was a popular, working class venue and even at lunch-time 
one might see a member of the Irish community giving an out of tune 
rendition of Danny Boy to a packed and already merry bar. 

Even in the days before compensation lawyers and health and safety, the 
King was the first pub to be legally required to have triple glazing fitted. 
Which just goes to prove the quality of the singing. 

Dave also had an interest in The Frog and Bucket in Newton Street 
affectionately known as the "Little Frog" it played host to one of Peter 
Kay's first ever stand up gigs and became popular with the student 
fraternity. With the simple winning formula of beer and laughs they soon 
outgrew the pub.The Frog and Bucket then moved to the then Yate's 
venue on the corner of Oldham Street and Great Ancoats, after some 
refurbishment they moved in and the rest is history. 

Stuart and I visited the club on several occasions as the guest of Dave. 
Alternative comedy was not really our kettle offish, being from the 
Bernard Manning school of obscenities. Dave informed us that stand-up 
comedy can be a bit patchy the Frog was a kind of comedy incubator, a 
place where genius can develop. But this was not one of those days.The 
character'Den Perry'in Peter Kay's Phoenix Nights is loosely based on 
Dave Perkin. 
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Above King & Coronation. 
Tib Street entrance 1959. 
All the other photographs 
various views of Tib Street. 
Bottom photo Yates's Wine 
Lodge rear entrance. 
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The first buildings erected in Tib Street were 
built at the Market Street end. The first directory 
published in 1772, has two people living there; 
Benjamin Rhodes, a livery stableman, and 
Abraham Slack, who was of independent means. 
Abraham gave his name to "Slack Court" that 
later stood nearby. 
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Take A Whit Walk on the Wild Side 

The eighth week following Easter is Whit Sunday, which is one of the 
most important dates on the social calendar and a massive earner for 
the pub.The Whit Walks tradition is a northern custom which dates back 
many hundreds of years, and is rooted in the history of the Lancashire 
mill towns. Separate walks from Manchester and Salford normally met in 
Albert Square, where an open air service would take place. From Saint 
Michaels' marched the Italians, with six men carrying a Statuette of the 
Madonna and Child, adorned by a thousand white Lilies, with other 
church processions winding their way to the square. 

The Bank Holiday crowds had braved the cold weather to watch the 
parade and the whole city was electric and vibrant. Some followed the 
bands while others just stood and watched. Attempts had been made to 
try to get the churches to walk together but it was not until 1995 after the 
IRA bomb had exploded in Warrington, that this was finally achieved.The 
other little bang in 1996 was also to bring a few things closer together in 
our pub, but more of that later. 

The modern version of the Whit Walks may seem a little tame compared 
to the following account of Whitsun by Blount in 1679 
"The custom is, that on Monday after Whitsun week, there is a fat live lamb 
provided, and the maids of the town, having their thumbs tied behind 
them, run after it, and she that with her mouth takes and hold the lamb is 
declared 'Lady of the Lamb'... attended with music and a Morisco dance of 
men, and another of women, where the rest of the day is spent in dancing, 
mirth and merry glee." 

We had ordered a massive amount of extra booze and the cellar was 
overflowing. We had arranged for a couple of our own regulars to be on 
the door, to prevent kids from getting in. (The police had advised us that 
they did not want bottles or glasses on the streets as these can turn into 
weapons! So, we had stocked up on a large quantity of plastic glasses for 
customers wishing to drink outside.) 

We were all set to make a killing! All the necessary preparations were in 
place.The barrels were lined up in the cellar ready to be changed over 
quickly, the bar was stocked to the gunnels and even the cigarette and 
durex machine guys had topped up their contents. (I was informed that 
they had run out of strawberry flavoured condoms so we had to make do 
with banana.) 

Everyone was out to make money - including "Lofty." He was a man of 
much rustic shrewdness, dry wit, and proud independence. Sometimes he 
would forgo the comforts of civilized life to take up the gauntlet of selling 
the Big Issue. He was in his late 30's, slim, angular and agile, with a hardy, 
weather-beaten complexion. Lofty was also about 6 feet 6 inches tall and 
curiously, this was not how he had acquired his nick-name - apparently, 
according to Jean his surname was "Loftus." 
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He added to his means of subsistence by helping out around the city, 
odd jobs and fairground work. He sometimes engaged in travelling, and 
would disappear for months on end. Always on the look out for work and 
opportunities to ensure a regular alcohol throughput to his liver. 

Lofty was duly elected to guard the front door, with Tony managing the 
back entrance leading onto Tib Street. Incidentally, years before,Tib Street 
had been the mecca for pet shops, but they had since departed the area, 
only to be replaced by alternative kinds of "pets,"operating in a Sauna 
Centre, along with sex shops and dirty book stores. With the same painted 
pink just to amplify the presence of ladies of easy virtue. 

How times have changed! 

So, we were all set to go with a full compliment behind the bar: Stuart, 
Rose, Jodie and myself.The pub had started to fill up and, looking around, 
everything appeared to be working.There were a couple of guys playing 
the one armed bandit, everyone along the bar had a drink and the cash 
was going in the till.This was marvellous - exactly what owning a pub 
should be all about. Unfortunately, it was at that point when things 
started to go downhill. Apparently, a little earlier, Lofty had been forced to 
stoop his lanky frame down to the level of a couple of teenagers, pointing 
out that they were under age and advising them politely that they were 
not f**kin getting into this f**kin pub. However, shortly afterwards, 

Lofty had just simply disappeared for a call of nature, which left the pub 
open to all and sundry from the front entrance. Consequently, a gang 
of teenagers soon arrived, with the tallest at the front demanding that I 
serve him with six pints of bitter, clutching a tenner in his underage hand. 
"Err, I don't think so!" I responded and few choice words were exchanged 
before I managed to urge them on their way - but our paths were to cross 
later. 

The problem with these guys is they have no sense of values, social morals 
or respect for authority. All they know is violence and crime.They may be 
young but they can still be very intimidating, expressing their contempt 
for society in ways that range from mere vandalism to riots that can 
terrorize entire neighbourhoods, and should never be underestimated. 
One of difficulties facing a barman is figuring out who is drunkand who 
is just plain stupid and it is not always possible to make this distinction 
when the pub is very busy. There were lots of new faces - most were on 
pub-crawls and everyone expected to be served immediately. Standing 
on your feet for hours on end is very tiring and it just seems to drain 
you of every ounce of energy. So a short lull in the proceedings was very 
welcome - at least we had time for a brew and the opportunity to collect 
some glasses and wash them. Jodie handed me a very welcome cup of 
tea and in passing informed me that we were running out of pint glasses. 
"That's no problem - there are loads down there," I said, pointing to the 
cellar - only to be told that they had all gone. I couldn't believe that 
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"We'd used them all?"so, having only managed one gulp from my cuppa, I 
decided to go outside to investigate.. 

The street was full of revellers and the whole area had been cordoned 
off for pedestrians to walk safely.The only exception was a delivery van 
outside Brian's club - Dickens. Looking across the road I could see two 
people arguing near the van and one of them was easily recognisable as 
Brian, the Tranny. So, this was the femme fatale I'd heard so much about! I 
had heard that he could be reasonably attractive, if you liked that kind of 
thing, but only in the dark. 

The remarkable hairstyle was the first feature to grab your attention. Jet 
black but with two brassy blonde streaks at the front, like a skunk about 
to share its perfume.lt had been back-combed to death, teased, sprayed 
and styled into a helmet of perfectly-formed curls and waves, creating a 
sculpted work of art, perched on his head. He had obviously forgotten to 
remove the heavy false eyelashes and make-up from the night before, but 
the thick paint, powder and lipstick had been so liberally plastered on that 
it had been built to last. A pink, silky dressing gown and sequin-covered 
slippers completed the ensemble and the result was startling, to say the 
least. 

He was a stereotypical drag queen; occasionally nice and endearing, but 
generally bitchy.Then again, sarcasm and taking the micky is part of drag 
culture. He was not just a drag queen, but a full time transvestite, who 
took his responsibilities very seriously in order to maintain the glamour 
status. Presiding over a busy night club was a massive undertaking, 
so fuses frequently ran short. 

He belonged to the first gay/transvestite club scene to appear in 
Manchester, years before the Gay Village came into existence. When 
Brian's father first saw his son's stage , 
act, he threw a bottle across a crowded 
pub at him."Somebody told my dad 
that I was singing in a local pub." he 
explained,"But what they did not tell 
him was that I was stretched across 
the piano in a sequinned frock," His 
best friend was Frank Foo Foo Lamar, 
a female impersonator who travelled 
around Manchester in a succession 
of Rolls Royces with the registration 
plate FOO 1. He was the owner of the 
popular Foo Foo's Palace in Dale Street, j 
a venue hosting mainly stag nights 
and hen parties. 

His naturally effeminate gentleness 
normally separated him from the 
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masculine world. But in this 
particular altercation he 
became bereft of all feminine 
qualities."You bloody fool/' 
he ranted, "Fancy leaving the 
van unlocked! You're an idiot 
and, Ducky, don't think for 
one minute I'm paying for 
the stolen booze!" The driver 
retaliated in gruff, manly tones, 
anxious to establish with any 
onlookers that he was not part 
of Brian's world. "If you hadn't taken so long to open the f**kin door," 
he roared,"None of this would have happened!" This just got Brian into 
a higher octane range, and what's more, he was off his face.The steady 
stream of foul language now coming out of his mouth was turning the 
air an interesting shade of blue."Good afternoon, Brian!" I shouted across 
the road hoping to slightly diffuse the situation."Piss off!" was the rather 
unladylike response. 

However, this was not the time to get involved with someone else's 
problems -1 had enough of my own, so I headed off in my quest to track 
down my pint glasses. 

The sky was overcast, and ready to rain.The sagging street lights hovered 
above the hordes of people milling around, as the sound of drums and 
a band could be heard in the distance. Looking around I could see lots 
of empty bottles on the pavement but no glasses.Turning into Warwick 
Street I just saw the tail end of some lads running with bottles and a 
couple of cases of Budweiser. We were to find out later that some of 
these gangs of teenagers roaming the street had a day pass out from 
their secure unit for disruptive teenagers in Hulme.This group also had a 
pit-bull terrier in toe.They have a pack mentality and, for many of them, 
friendships and family ties have been replaced by a perverted sense of 
loyalty to gang members and leaders, underpinned by the fear of reprisals 
should any member dare break ranks - the urban equivalent of Lord Of 
The Flies. The Police have to prioritise their duties such as paperwork, race 
relations incentives, internal equality monitoring and conducting health 
and safety assessments for officers likely to be caught in a crime situation; 
therefore they are understandably too busy to patrol the streets. As was 
the norm, there would never be any help in that direction, so we had to 
be vigilant and sort out our own problems. 

I continued on my travels turning right past Gulliver's Pub then right into 
Tib Street. I finally met up with our gang.The group had now increased in 
size to over a dozen and were eagerly passing around the bottles of Bud. 

I hurried past not wanting to get involved. As I moved down the street 
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behind our pub, I spotted a couple of young guys with a load of pint 
glasses in their hands. I called out: "Where are you going with my 
glasses?" They shouted back that they were not my glasses, saying they 
were collecting them forThe Kings pub. I decided to negotiate."Come 
on, lads, let's do a deal." I proposed.TII pay you for all the glasses you 
can get your hands on - 50p each for a pint pot and 25p for a half." The 
deal was concluded and in no time, I had a load of glasses to take back 
to The City. Just as I was entering the back door, another gang of youths 
appeared around the corner. Shouting and throwing empty bottles down 
the street. I rushed into the pub and told Tony to close the door until 
these yobs had passed. I was told that the same morons had set fire to a 
bin just outside the door.The gang then moved on to concentrate on an 
ice cream man who was an easy target. A group of these thugs rushed 
towards him as he tried to close his serving hatch.They punched him in 
the face, smashed his van windows and stole some cash.The Asian trader 
told us later that he had called the police, but they had taken two hours to 
get to him. He said that they operate a 'graded response system,' where 
incidents with an immediate threat to life are given a higher priority; so 
by the time they arrived the culprits had disappeared. All afternoon there 
was a continuous supply of glasses arriving by courtesy of our street glass 
collectors. I told the staff about the incident at Dickens pointing out that 
these yobs were now tanked up and on the war path. Anything could 
happen. 

In the corner of the pub I noticed Sean, one our traveller friends. An Irish 
ballad was playing on the juke box and he had joined a couple of the 
locals in a sing-song. He was by far the worse for wear and was rapidly 
becoming quite obstreperous, his raucous, alcohol enhanced tones 
drowning out the other vocalists. But when he adopted a more pugilistic 
attitude and began throwing drunken punches in every direction, I 
decided he was just going too far.This was a job for Rose. "Leave him 
to me, born to be wild my arse" Rose said, calmly. She marched over to 
the lunatic and simply whispered something in his ear. I watched as the 
blood drained from his face. He gulped the last part of his pint down and 
immediately scurried off. 

At this point, it is worth observing that travellers are extremely 
superstitious: they carefully note the formation of the clouds, the flight of 
particular birds and the patterns of the tea leaves before attempting any 
enterprise and they consider it unlucky to have an un-christened child. 

But more importantly, as they attract many enemies, they have to make 
self preservation their main concern. Consequently, when I asked Rose 
how she had got rid of Sean so easily, all became clear."l told him I had 
a phone number which I have to ring when he comes in. I said I had just 
phoned and that these guys were coming to get him!" 

"Well, I have to hand it to you, Rose," I smiled,"What would we do without 
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you?" A few running battles with rival gangs seemed to keep our friends 
away from the City. Our pub was still intact and the funds had found their 
way to the night safe. Stuart and I settled down to a enjoy a well deserved 
drink. A stay-behind had been organised. The curtains were closed and 
a full black-out put in operation, as we did not want any attacks from the 
Luftwaffe or unwelcome guests knocking on the door. It was our time to 
relax and unwind, with the staff joining us for a few beers. 

The following morning was a bit of an anticlimax, the pub opened at the 
usual time, with the normal regulars coming in for a drink. We did notice 
a few new faces at the bar, but everything had returned to the mundane. 

I was ready to catch a train back to Liverpool, when in stepped Tommy, 
"The Godfather,"and a couple of the guys at the bar welcomed him in. 
Tommy had been a member of the Quality Street Gang, and if Royalty 
did exist on the street, then he was truly a blue blood.The QSG had 
made their mark in the sixties and, as skirts grew shorter and wallets 
grew fatter, the Boom Years created an era for the gangs to make serious 
money.This particular gang was the absolute law on the street,Tommy's 
side-kick was'Jimmy The Weed'Donnelly.The gang had been regulars 
in a Whalley Range hotel run by the mother of the Thin Lizzy singer, Phil 
Lynott. Several of the band's hits had been inspired by the QSG: "Jimmy 
the Fox meets Jimmy the Weed,"for example and "The Boys are Back in 
Town." They were always dressed smartly with long coats, dark glasses, 
gold bracelets and chains.Tommy was no different; he arrived at our bar 
with his crombie overcoat hanging on his broad shoulders. He always 
commanded respect on the street; people would come up to him to 
shake hands and pay homage to him as he marked out his territory. Stuart 
and I would always acknowledge his presence by buying him a drink or 
just passing the time of day, but we always gave him respect. He was a 
regular, but he never asked us for anything or stayed very long. He was 
never drunk and always dignified. 

It was rumoured that he was involved in a series of armed robberies in 
the northwest with sawn-off shot guns, stocking masks and fast getaway 
cars, but this was a long time ago, He was getting on a bit now, probably 
pushing 60, but still a very hard man, who no one would want to mess 
with. Tommy was long-armed, with very broad, square shoulders and 
there was a slightly red tinge in his greying hair. He had piercing blue 
eyes with a slight squint.The only visual tattoos, neatly tattooed on the 
knuckle of each hand bore the inscription:"Hard Luck." He was between 
five and six feet tall - the reason for this discrepancy being that one leg 
was considerably shorter that the other; therefore, his actual height 
depended on which limb he was standing on. Also, one shoulder rose 
and fell accordingly, as he walked. Apparently he had been shot in the leg 
during a quarrel with another gang. I wished him well, and left the pub for 
the railway station, unaware that I had just met the saviour of the pub. 
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Some of our old haunts: 

1. Gullivers 

2. Millstone 

3. Wheatsheaf 

4. Unicorn 

5. Roadhouse 

6. Lord Nelson - Closed 

7. Royal George - Closed 

8. Paddy's Goose 

9. Nickelby's - Closed 
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A Bridge too Far 

The Northern Quarter Association was formed in 1993 and was chaired 
by Dominic Sagar a local architect. Formed by local shopkeepers, artists, 
club owners and local residents.The object to improve the area and bring 
back its vitality. Following on from the successful transformation of the 
Smithfield Building to Loft apartments by Urban Splash, it was hoped to 
use this as a template for future improvements. I was to cross swords with 
Tony Wilson at the launch party of the Lofts. It had always been a bone 
of contention with me that the Hacienda had allowed organised crime 
to get a foot hold in the clubs and pubs. A number of characters "White 
Tony"Johnson, Paul Massey,and Chris Little had all been given space in 
the "Door Wars" with their newfound confidence they had explanded 
their business interests into pubs. And a couple of weeks earlier I had 
been on the receiving end of a visit, so I used the opportunity to tell him 
exactly what I thought. 

The criminals wanted to control the door on any successful club or pub, 
extortion and drugs normally followed. Messages had been left in the 
City that a couple of guys had been looking for me. I had dodged them 
for a couple of weeks. When one Thursday afternoon they caught up 
with me. I was sat at the bar having a chat with the barmaid when they 
entered. Rose whispered "those are the guys looking for you"Turning 
around I spotted them walking briskly towards the bar.The half-caste guy 
seemed to do the talking while the other scanned the place like a radar. 
They suggested we moved into the corner away from the customers for a 
chat. It was then that I could see from their demure that this was serious. 
"I'm not going to waste your time, you need a couple of bouncers on the 
door over the weekend to stop the trouble." I must have looked puzzled 
"What trouble"! said."Last Friday, you had a couple of fights in here." Was 
his reply with a smirk on his face. 

I shock my head and replied "Look lads I don't want any trouble but we 
don't need anyone on the door" 

The next move came as a complete surprise I had tried to stay at arms 
length in case they threw a punch. But both moved forward at the same 
time, and a gun was poked in my ribs, then moving closer he whispered 
in my ear."lts like this, starting next week a couple of our guys will help 
you look after the place" I was shell shocked, my mouth dried up. My 
mind went into preservation mode, before I could gather my senses 
they were gone. I immediately went up the stairs to the office. Stuart was 
speaking to Sam as I entered the room, I asked them if they had seen the 
pantomime on the CCTV. No came the reply. Had we got a tape in the 
video recorder was my next question? No again was the reply. I explained 
what had happened. We decided to go down to the bar for a stiff drink. I 
explained to Rose in confidence what had happened. 

Her reply was not terribly helpful, she remarked that the manager of The 
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Ritz Club had been attacked a couple of weeks ago and acid had been 
thrown in his face, he was rushed to hospital and died a few hours later. 
One moment we decided it may be best to close the place down, then 
lets try and pay them off, report it to the police, or just do what they 
say.Then in-between serving a couple of pints to a customer Rose said 
"Why don't you have a chat with Tommy. You know the retired gangster" 
After a couple more drinks we decided that would be the best course of 
action. In view of the urgency in the situation, I made enquires to locate 
Tommy. It was not until the following day that he appeared. I was full of 
apprehension when I explained what had happened.Tommy listened 
intensely only interrupting when he asked if the half cast guy have a 
couple of deep scars over his right eye. I nodded to confirm that was the 
case.Tommy moved closer on his chair and bending his head forward 
explained that this could be sorted."This is how these guys operate. 

The going rate was £200 a month for'security'and on the other side £50 
for smashing up a pub or starting flights.They go to a place and cause 
chaos, if people get involved, then tools are used - knives, machetes and 
sometimes a gun would be pulled out, to keep the public away.lt always 
took on the same pattern, then the landlord would be approached the 
terms spelt out, if agreed everything would be all right. If he didn't, it 
would end up shut-down or even burnt to the ground. Eventually they all 
pay up, there is no alternative! 

I enquired "Can you help?" he replied with a nod and a smirk. I was relived 
that someone could help. What will it cost, I asked inquisitively."Lets just 
say you owe me one" I looked him directly in his eyes and could feel a 
confidence grow. He swallowed his whiskey we shock hands and he left. 
The weekend passed without any incidents. It was the following week 
when we met up again. 

I thanked Tommy for his help and asked how he managed to get them off 
our back."Look these guys will end up doing time, My lads control what 
goes on in Strangeways. If they cross me and go inside I will have the last 
laugh and they know it. I had already told Rose to give Tommy whatever 
he wanted to drink. After his usual whiskey he did his rounds marking out 
his territory. 

I am still waiting forTommy to ask me for the big favour I owe him. 

I cannot leave this chapter without a mention concerning the Northern 
Quarter. Both Kath from the Castle and myself sat on the committee for 
over two years and to my mind achieved absolutely nothing. We had a 
direct link to the council and its Chief Executive Mr Howard Bernstein. 

The committee consisted of a couple of pub and club owners, a left 
wing lesbian with short cropped hair, with every protrusion on her body 
pierced or with something attached ears, nose, lips, tongue and I dread to 
think were else! A Buddhist type person in all the garb, a few artists and 
not the piss variety but real artists that could draw and paint things that 
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no one could understand. Also the craft centre was well represented. 
Basically we were over run with artist types, that obtained funding from 
numerous sources.They always seemed to be involved in Urban Art and 
a few examples are shown on these pages.The reconstruction of the area 
seemed to stop halfway up Oldham Street 
It was a financial wall similar to the Berlin 
Wall but without the mortar. With bordere 
up shop fronts and property that had 
been emty for years, I suggested forcing 
the landlords of the derelict property in 
the area to develop them with the threat 
of compulsory purchase orders. I even 
went to the trouble of taking a dozen or sc 
photographs of the area to help illustrate 
the point. One of the photographs is show 
opposite. We never had a vote on any of 
the art, it just seemed to manifest itself at 
the meetings when the funds had been 
appropriated.The Poem Flags that ran the 
length of Tib Street at the back of our pub 
had been the creation of Lemn Sissay and 
later were to become known as Sissay's 
Flags. The idea being you walked along 
looking at the ground reading the poems 
that were half completed, and you were 
supposed to figure out what it meant. I 
had a go shortly after its inauguration, but 
gave up when I walked into a lamp post. 

Another barmy idea 
that cost thousands. 

Along with the twelve 
foot stainless steel 
brush and shovel 
outside the car parkin 
Thomas Street, by the 
way someone stole the 
shovel.The whole thing 
was taken over by arty 
types, with no concept 
of the real world: exit 
Mr Dutton. 

I think it only fair to 
say a few works in the 
defence of Tony Wilson, 
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apart from being a television personality, and record producer and the 
joint owner of the Hacienda, he had helped put Manchester on the map. 
He was rightly known as Mr Manchester. It was quite ironic that also in 
attendance at the opening of the lofts was Mr Derrick Hatton, one of the 
main instigators of the spectacular downfall in the prosperity of the city 
of Liverpool.The two contrasts had to be pointed out by yours truly to 
the annoyance of both parties, so taking my cue I exited the function 
for a return to Liverpool.The trip to Liverpool was not without incident I 
only just managed to get the last train from Oxford Road. I ran onto the 
platform just as the guard was boarding the train, making a mad dash 
for the train. I just managed to get my foot in the door, the door did not 
re-open but for a reason best known to itself remained closed on my foot. 
The guard shouted hanging out of his window"Get your foot out of the 
door" My reply was "Piss off I'm getting on this train" I knew the train was 
going nowhere with my foot firmly lodged between the doors. I'll get the 
police was his next remark, eventually the doors opened and I managed 
to get on the train. It was not until we arrived at Lime street that I spotted 
the driver on the platform talking to a couple of policemen. I managed 
to get my head down and walk behind a courting couple, and made my 
getaway. 
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Chapter One - The City Pub Regulars 


Larger than life customers 

By day, Oldham Street looked run down it had been Manchester's 
foremost shopping street, before the Arndale concrete monstrosity 
appeared on the scene. The dilapidated art deco facades are evidence 
of its past glories. It had a presence that only years of human habitation 
could mould into the fabric of the buildings it was steeped in history. 
Affleck & Browns,(The Harrods of the North)department stores closed 
down. C&A moved to the Arndale Centre and lots of other businesses 
followed. Prosperity depends on which part of the street you happened 
to be in.The top end away from Piccadilly was rough while the other 
end was fashionable among the bohemian inhabitants of the Northern 
Quarter. Students and intellectual collectors of 78 rpm records making up 
the remainder. The Smithfield Buildings have been converted by Urban 
Splash into luxury apartments, with a trendy walkway at the back to gain 
access to your Ferrari. Fashionable music cafe bars Dry 201 and Night & 
Day provide a dash of urban chic. 

Even Merchants had become an upmarket wine bar, gone had the days 
of serving Blobs (Australian White wine served in a hot toddy of sugary 
water) a guaranteed mind blowing experience. In the good old days there 
had been three Yates's Wine Lodges in Oldham Street. 

But after dark, everything was about to change.The coffin lids opened 
and a whole new set of night time revellers appeared. Converging on 
Oldham St you'll see groups of giggling girls in short skirts, with gangs 
of loud mouthed lads following.The migration had started.They passed 
Tony in the doorway, a guy who had fallen on hard times and had taken 
his revenge out on his liver. He was a mess but a feature of the street, 
Methylated Spirits had been his regular tipple, but some bloody stupid 
politician had made a law and decided to put additives in the same 
to stop alcoholics from drinking the stuff.Tommy and others like him, 
mixed it with milk to keep the concoction from reappearing in the same 
place it entered. He had now moved onto strong larger available in 
large plastic bottles. Urinating in the same place he slept, in a disused 
building entrance, even the police where reluctant to get involved. On 
the Great Ancoats Street corner,you'll find the Frog and Bucket comedy 
venue, and not far from here along Swan St is the famous Band on 
the Wall. Continuing down Oldham Street The City then Gulliver's and 
almost opposite, the Castle. What a place for a pub crawl, pubs on every 
street corner, and everyone welcoming smokers, drinkers and odd-balls. 
Welcome to Oldham Street. 

I think some of our customers actually enjoyed the reputation of the pub. 
In some ways it was different from anywhere else - it was exciting and 
anything could happen and it often did.The large fraternity of drinkers on 
the street were mostly from the surrounding area and they would migrate 
from hostelry to hostelry depending on the happy hours on offer. 
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Similar to grazing wilder beast they migrated to where the grass was 
greener. We were lucky as in addition to these nomads, we had a hard 
core of regulars. With the horse racing guys between noon and 3pm, then 
we had the after work drinkers. Gypsies, travellers, football supporters 
and students on their way to the Frog and Bucket.They all arrived in 
waves during the course of the week. 

Intermingled by the guys selling the big 
issue, who always kept us supplied with loose 
change in-between their outside forays. 

Selling the Big Issue outside the railway 
station made the mega money.They all had 
a predefined patch allocated to them.Tony 
one of our regulars had a good patch and 
only had to work a couple of hours a day to 
pay for his booze. He played in our pool team 
and was a regular in the place. All that was to 
change when he met up with an old friend 
who was now down and out and looking 
for somewhere to spend the night.Tony was 
on his way home from the City a little worst 
for ware when he meet up with the guy. When they got back to Tony's 
flat, they started drinking some cheap booze.Theguy was full of booze 
and drugs when he flew off the handle. A massive fight occurred, which 
ended in Tony being battered with a hammer. Lofty his best mate made 
the horrific discovery,finding Tony with serious head injuries, laying in 
a pool of blood. It was touch and go as to whetherTony would survive 
the ordeal. We had a couple of whip rounds in the pub, and a few of the 
regulars went to visit him. He was in a really bad way, eventually he did 
recover and for a short time revisited the City. He had slurred speech, and 
continuous headaches and was just not the person we knew 6 months 
earlier. It was a real shame a nice guy had now turned into a zombie. 

The head office of the Big Issue was next door to our pub.The sellers 
would call in to collect their magazines, then off they go to sell their latest 
contribution to the paper re-cycling effort. I remember on one occasion 
a scruffy looking guy arrived to visit the offices with his dog in toe. No 
dogs are allowed on the premises so he tied the dogs lead to the drain 
pipe outside our pub. I was just stepping out of the pub, when something 
flashed past! The dog had bolted down Oldham Street, dragging the 
drainpipe behind it.The look on the big issue vendors face when he 
emerged to get his dog was a treat. I asked him if he could return the 
drain pipe and reattach it to the guttering, as it will probably be quite 
useful when it rains. Not amused he took off down Oldham Street after his 
dog and clutching a load of magazines. We never did get our gutter back, 
yet another job for Darren. 
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I think over the 5 years we owned the pub, we only called the police twice. 
We policed ourselves, the understanding was we didn't bother them and 
they wouldn't bother us. Stay behinds were a regular occurrence, you just 
had to be careful who you invited, if trouble started you could not call the 
police.The blackout curtains would be drawn across, the music turned 
down and drinking could continue.The secret was to say it was a private 
party and take the cash tray out of the till. We just keep a book behind the 
bar to tally up what was owed, but we never got raided. We had numerous 
visits from the plain cloths guys, looking for criminals and drugs.The 
golden rule was No underage drinking, No prostitutes and No drugs, easy 
peasy. On one occasion I had a visit by a member of the CID who was 
concerned that stolen property was being sold on the premises. Enter 
Dodgy Sid, a kind of wandering on demand thief. He stole to order, he 
apparently had two younger members of his family engaged in the family 
business. He once told one of our customers."Good parenting was about 
teaching kids independence'.'He started by letting his kids choose their 
own birthday cakes while walking round the co-op,then he'd walkout 
and let them nick it on their own.They stood more of a chance running 
away, as they were fast little buggers! Sid would have a few choice 
goodies in his extra large ill-fitting coat, his favourite hunting ground was 
Marks and Sparks. Sliding from customer to customer he would show his 
wears and engage in conversation. He even had a tap measure with him, 
on one occasion he was measuring up a customer for trousers and then 
off he goes to steal the required item. I left instructions with the staff to 
ban him on sight, we just could not afford to upset the Fuzz. 

Our sales where increasing weekly which meant we could put more 
pressure on Whitbread to get a better deal. We were a free house with no 
ties. John Thompson was our contact who looked after our account, we 
managed many remarkable deals, which helped to keep the beer flowing 
at a pound a pint. Special offers were our favourite; buy three kegs and 
get one free, with the result that sometimes you could not move in our 
cellar. 

We had been invited to the regular Whitbread's annual piss up, but 
following on from my last altercation the invitations dried up. 

Life had settled down to a regular routine I would call down to the pub for 
opening time on a Wednesday, and stay over until the Thursday or Friday. 
Our stock taker Alf did the stock take on a Wednesday, so that was the day 
to scrutinize the books, and check the stock. If everything was in order we 
could relax and enjoy a drink or two. If the stocks were down we would try 
to sort out the problem which inevitably took us down various avenues 
of no return. We had a few spies that would report on the staff, as it was 
vital that the staff did not get their money mixed up with ours.The scams 
could be spotted if you had an aptitude for it, under ringing the till and 
moving cocktail sticks until you accumulated ten.Then removing the £10 
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note from the cash register and sticking it in her bra, was one. 

After an uneventful journey from Liverpool,. I arrived around noon with 
the pub starting to fill up quite nicely. As I walked into the pub I met Eve 
the cleaner, she grinned sheepishly, her face breaking into a thousand 
wrinkles "Hi Boss, how about a drink"? Sometimes she would stay behind 
after she had done the cleaning. She was accompanied by her daughter 
Eve mark two, both of whom had made a career of cleaning up other 
peoples mess, both were very fond of the amber nectar, and both had 
similar hair styles, but were separated by about 20 years. I arranged to 
buy them a drink, but did not want to get involved in conversation, which 
normally submerged into."You want to see the bloody mess in the gents 
toilets','or we've run out of bleach"! Eve normally wore a headscarf to 
cover her plastic curlers and bemoaning the vagaries of Modern Life: 
"Young people today they don't know they're born, what with the telly 
and everything. It's not proper, like what we used to have, is it? 

What do all these young kids want to get motor cars for? We done 
without motors and it never done us no harm, walked everywhere!" 
Between moaning and complaining, that was Eve the cleaner, and it got 
worse on a sliding scale, dependant on the alcohol intake. She was here 
to join in the festive activities when Billy Mac and his string ensemble 
arrived at two for the afternoons tea dance. Billy Mac a blind organist, 
similar to Ray Charles, but he could not sing, and was a lighter colour and 
did not sway from side to side. Anyway he was accompanied by Anthony 
stage name Mr Starlight a 6ft 6" Jamaican who sang and kind of played 
the guitar. He wore a bus drivers uniform and a cowboy hat. I remember 
that he had a really great, powerful voice but unfortunately he sang out 
of tune, and had no sense of rhythm and he used to make up his own 
words.The duo were well known on the street. And had a small following 
of elderly groupies the blue rinse brigade. So for £25 a session we had an 
exclusive contract for Wednesdays and Friday afternoons. Someone must 
have programmed the organ, because very little effort was required to 
produce a full orchestral sound. Anyway the entertainment in inverted 
commas went down a treat, with the older cliental.They had to turn down 
the music on the odd occasion to facilitate the racing fraternity who 
viewed the race meeting on the TV in the corner. 

I went into the office to meet Stuart and looking at Alf's print-out of 
the stock. Everything added up, great no problems, lets go down to the 
engine room for a pint. 

They say nothing will go between a Scotsman and his booze, except Rose. 
Jimmy a short Scotsman, with a thick Glaswegian accent close set eyes 
and a habit of smirking in disbelief at almost anything that crossed your 
lips. With an aggressive attitude that increased proportionately with ale. 
His face was well lived in with numerous scars, to prove how hard he 
really was. You know the old saying, he is hard as nails but one of these 
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days he's going to get a good hammering, and he had! Wearing a gold 
sovereign-ring on each hand.There were probably a few individuals 
walking around with king George and a dragon impressed on their chin, 
he was certainly not the sharpest knife in the drawer. But had probably 
used one! 

Ray, also a Scot, was his side kick and co conspirator in crime, and 
appeared to accompany him on most visits to the city. One of his favourite 
tales was how he got £2000 off the insurance company. In Manchester, a 
city bus was involved in an accident with a car. By the time the police had 
arrived on the scene, Ray had boarded the disabled bus found a ticket 
and had started complaining of whiplash injuries and severe back pain. 

He was rushed off to hospital for an x-ray. 

He was a taller version of Jimmy, with almost the same attitude problem, 
Seen it all, done it all, drunk and can't remember most of it.They were a 
double act, always together, even if one had a girlfriend she would have 
to hock up with the team, they were inseparable.They lacked originality 
in the scams they perpetrated, and needed to go inside jail from time to 
time for additional training. I always suggested to them that it was the 
lads outside they should take more notice of than the lads inside. Anyway 
the whole point was lost, when I say thick I really mean it.Their attitude 
was always to be on the offensive and disbelieve everything. Ray had a 
slight horizontal twitch when he was nervous, and Jimmy had a slight 
vertical twitch, as if he was wearing a tight collar. It was quite easy to see 
from a distance when they were annoyed or excited as it took on the 
appearance of a mating ritual of the Great Crested Greed. Stuart and I 
had just finished all our senior management duties, the stock was fine 
and a load of cash had found its way into the bank, without getting mixed 
up with the staffs cash on the way, so we were on a roll. We were in the 
corner chatting and having our first pint of the day. 

When all hell broke loose it was Scottish Ray having a serious altercation 
with Rose. It was all over his side kick Jimmy who was supposed to have 
paid and left a pint in the pump, as he went off to find his latest female 
acquisition. 

Ray was obviously short of cash, and Jimmy had been subsidising his 
afternoon drinking session. Ray was shouting at the top of his voice 
"I want my f**kin pint now, it's been paid for" A red faced Rose, countered 
with "Your mates having you on he never paid for your pint, "He f**kin 
well did','and so the conversation got loader and loader, until Rose 
lost her rag and said."I don't have to listen to all this shit,your barred!" 
Immediately on hearing this Jimmy made a move to get behind the bar 
and serve himself. Rose immediately lifted up a baseball bat from behind 
the bar and told him to get out. He grabbed it off her and started to 
threaten Rose. I immediately got up and ran the length of the pub. 

I grabbed the bat out of his hand and threw it out of harms way. At the 
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same time I grabbed his arm and put it up his back. Jimmy was alcohol- 
fuelled, and testosterone-charged. I had to act fast. I charged down the 
pub with him to throw him out, but unfortunately his head met the 
corner of the wall on the way out. He now became the proud owner of a 
split head, a black eye with the white of his eyes now matching the colour 
of his Manchester United Tee Shirt. My parting words were go and bleed 
somewhere else, the red mist had descended, it was impossible not to 
have done anything else, they only know the language of violence and it 
was pointless trying to remonstrate. Respect has to be earned and if you 
showed weakness they would walk all over you, no choice, job done. 

I have always tried to keep violence out of my life, I thought there was 
no justification for physical violence: that was until we purchased the 
pub, I was a slow starter in this area, my upbringing had been violence 
free. Just on the receiving end of a bit of bullying at school and the 
attentions of the headmaster and that was it. On various occasions in 
the pub, I was faced with no other option than to react, and react quickly. 
Some individuals had been involved in violence all there lives,from 
being battered into submission by their parents.To pushing their weight 
around in school playgrounds and performing in pubs when under the 
influence. 

For centuries our pub had been at the heart of a community, a place to 
meet or simply a place for the lost or weary to rest up. It has been witness 
to both historic and horrific events, and I believe that many of those 
momentous events have left their indelible mark on the very fibre of the 
building. 

Violence is a terrible attribution that harbours itself in the soul of 
mankind, a primeval instinct that does not go away, but must be 
controlled. Violence to my mind is a method of storing up nightmares 
for the future. So it came as no surprise that later that night my world 
was to turn upside down. We had finished a rather intense and enjoyable 
stay behind in the pub. After all the participants had gone home around 
midnight, I locked the doors, and retired to bed. 

As I climbed the stairs up to the kitchen a feeling of intense fear took hold. 
I switched off the lights from the top of the stairs. When the lights were 
switched off the place was darker than the deepest black, no light could 
escape from anywhere to cast a shadow. Feelings started to immerge, and 
interweave with my half drunken thoughts. A feeling of dread engulfed 
me. A feeling of real fear, fear that makes you shiver, that drains your very 
soul, a fear of losing control. My heart was pounding, I started feeling 
out of breath, hot and cold flushes, then a trembling sensation through 
my whole body. Get a grip, I thought its got to be the alcohol, I'd been 
drinking the stuff for hours, I quickly put the light back on, then to my 
utter amazement the light bulb burst.. .What's going on I'm out of here I 
quickly turned and found the light switch for the kitchen. I was relieved 
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me feel safe again. It was just me, my mind playing tricks. I thought I'll 
leave this light on, so I walked up the next flight of stairs to the flat above. 
I entered my bedroom and quickly closed the door. I switched on the 
electric fire, the heating in the pub automatically goes off at 11 pm, so 
the place was starting to get cold. I now felt a lot better, I warmed my 
hands undressed and climbed into bed. I was woken by a cold feeling 
the electric fire was still on, maybe the duvet had come off during the 
night, I needed to go to the bathroom which was on the other side of the 
upstairs lounge. As I walked through I felt a cold chill of air on my face 
and it felt like something was passing over me. I looked up and to my 
amazement the the cockloft cover had been slide to one side.This cover 
always remained tightly closed, and apart from that you needed a ladder 
to get up to open it.The only ladder we had that could reach was in the 
cellar. I quickly hurried into the bathroom to find my toothbrush and 
shaving gear had all been thrown onto the floor. I had been there earlier 
in the evening and everything had been arranged in a tidy fashion. I had 
been the only person in the pubs accommodation. So what was going 
on?With a certain amount of trepidation I returned to my room, trying 
to figure out what was happening to me. It was all a mystery. I am not a 
believer in Spirits, ghosts, poltergeists, and things that go bump in the 
night. I remember reading that Poltergeist activity is usually preceded by 
some trauma, Could it have been all the violence of the previous day that 
triggered this event. I know that violence begets violence, had I unleashed 
something in the fabric of the building, had I awoken something from its 
deep sleep? I had to get to the bottom of this, I decided on my way home 
I would call into the reference library and see if I could unearth any of the 
pubs strange 300 year old history. It did not take me long to discover a 
newspaper article concerning the death of a Mr Edwin Russell, a baker 
on the 29th October 1875, in the Coronation Inn. I looked at my watch 
and it was also the 29th October 1996. He met his death in a fracas with 
Mr Robert Chadwick a member of Oldham Town Council. The verdict of 
"Justifiable homicide," with the councillor getting off scot free, was the 
catalyst for my disturbed night.This poor soul was probably in torment 
over this injustice. 

About a week later Ray did return to the pub to show off his stitches, 
he was un-banned following a apology to Rose and a promise not to 
cause any more trouble. His picture was returned to the wall, next to his 
mates, over their usual seats. Jimmy's face could have been a road map 
of how not to behave in bars, numerous other interesting features were 
superimposed on his delicate features. He just had another scare to talk 
about, and no doubt exaggerate on how he got it! It did not take long for 
our intrepid duo to return to jail for additional training. Jean removed the 
pictures for modifications and returned them back to the walls with the 
addition of prison bars overlaid on their portraits. 
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One of the three Yates's on Oldham 
Street became Merchants run for many 
years by John a good friend of ours. 

The middle Yates's turned into Matt 
& Phreds Jazz Club while the other 
became the Frog & Bucket comedy club. 
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A 



Bangs & Managers 

Saturday 15th June 1997 will be a day very few people will forget, 
including our manager, Nick who was walking towards the entrance to 
open up the pub when "Bang!" he was propelled in the opposite direction 
backdown the length of the pub covered in dust, having been lifted 
off the floor and deposited on his backside some 20 feet from where 
he stood! The IRA bomb did little to improve the general appearance of 
the pub. Modifications were made to the 
plumbing which enabled the cellar to return 
back to the River Tib. With the fractured pipes, 
sewage and water was liberally distributed 
throughout the cellar.The lady's toilet almost 
joined the gent's; and with all the glass 
broken in the building, a more open plan was 
achieved instantly! The blast had caused the 
front of the pub to implode and then return 
to a concave shape. 

My first news of the event came by a 

telephone call from our manager at the time Nick. He was known to 
exaggerate, especially when under the influence of the dreaded weed. 

I was sat in my office at the time in Hamilton Square, when Chris took 
the call and passed it onto me. A spluttering voice on the other end" Roy 
thef**kin pubs just blown up" To which I replied/'Nickget a grip, have 
you been smoking that bloody dope again!" "No No No, its true" was his 
immediate reply. I could hear alarms going off in the background.'Tve got 
to go"and the phone went dead. We managed to confirm that the bomb 
exploded at 11.20am on Corporation Street, just outside the Arndale 
Centre, leaving the street and surrounding area totally obliterated. I tried 
to call the pub without any luck.The next call from Nick was about 20 
mins later. He informed me that the police had evacuated the area and 
cordoned off Oldham Street and he was calling from a call box. My first 
question "was anyone hurt?" Followed by "is the pub secure?"The reply 
knocked me for six. He told me he had no time to lock it up, he had just 
put the float in the cash register. He said he'd been blown off his feet and 
the keys shot out of his hands. My immediate reply was get your arse into 
gear and find the keys and lock the place up.There are police everywhere 
its impossible. I suggested he went around the back through Tib Street to 
get into the pub. I never did find out how he managed it, but he got back 
in, locked up the pub, put the money in the safe and rescued his cannabis. 
Shortly afterwards, I made a trip to the bombed out city.The buildings 
were torn to shreds as though made of papier-mache, with twisted metal 
structures dotted in-between like a war zone. The building facades were 
pockmarked with holes from the blast, and there was no glass anywhere 
as it had all been deposited on the ground. Police believe a van carrying 
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what may have been the largest bomb planted by the IRA in Britain was 
spotted in Peterborough on Friday afternoon. Immediately after the 



event the whole city was cordoned off, which was a shame because our 
customers felt a real need to come together. We had to close for three 
days.The blast had been very selective as it progressed down Oldham 
Street, missing some buildings all together while others every single 
window was smashed Blowing in some doors and shop fronts. With a 
hale of glass and flying debris it must have been horrendous for any poor 
soul outside. Manchester had been the centre of the British music scene, 
spawning Oasis, Happy Mondays and the Stone Roses. But the bubble 
burst when the IRA detonated a bomb in the city centre, everything was 
to change, it ripped out the heart of the city. 

We enjoyed a temporary surge in trade when many bombed out 
businesses had to relocate, but it was short lived. Huge sums of money 
were pumped into rebuilding the city. 

At the same time, we had been renovating the interior of the pub which 
had followed on from our successful external renovations.The intention 
to put the pub back to its' original condition when it changed its'name 
to the City in March 1970. Later the City of Salford listed the property 
as being of Architectural and Historic Interest. A European Regional 
Development Fund Grant was obtained to enable the outside features to 
be renovated. We had numerous problems trying to obtain compensation 
for the damage via the Insurance company.The whole fabric of the 
building had been shaken and stirred by the blast. With so many claims 
being progressed, it was months before an assessor from the insurance 
company decided to appear. 
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During our tenure of the City pub, we employed almost as many 
managers as Chelsea football club, but without the remuneration. Our 
first manager was Bill who was Stuart's brother-in- law. Bill took on 
the responsibility in his normal laid back way. And decided the new 
opening hours should fall around his busy social calendar. Bill was of 
medium height, with slim features and long hair which could vary in 
colour depending on his mood but often dyed blond. He had studied 
at university as a sound engineer, but was unable to find any work with 
his new found qualification. But he had experienced the student way of 
life, which qualified him to change our bar from a working mans venue 
into a student bar. Bill had been sent on a short course to acquire the 
basic knowledge of how to run a pub. On his return, the first and most 
important task was to change the records on the juke box from 'Danny 
Boy' and 'My old mans a dustbin'.To the likes of Stone Roses and other 
hip acts.That done, the next task that came under Bills scrutiny was the 
lighting. All the first weeks taking being used to purchase trendy lamps 
placed behind the bar to create the correct ambience or at least that is 
what he told us. As is always the case with leading-edge technology the 
lamps turned out to be a disaster and the rotating images didn't cast 
shadows.The fans in the pub were all rotating in the wrong direction, so 
instead of removing the cigarette smoke we were gassing the customers. 
So with no students and most of the regular customers upset and gone, 
the business went into free-fall, and a new business plan was needed: 
basically to get rid of Bill. I think, after six weeks Bill had also had enough. 
It was the beginning of the week when Bill announced to our delight that 
he had decided it was time to move on to greener pastures "I'm getting 
pissed off serving all these low lifes"said Bill a resident of Briar Hill Court, a 
tower block in Salford. I immediately went upstairs to the office and wrote 
out his P45 and gave him a weeks pay. 

We had anticipated this move and had already approached Rose, a 
barmaid from the Kings, with many years of experience in the trade. She 
helped us to build up the business and repair the damage caused by the 
previous occupant. 

Many of her regular customers followed her, so the takings started to 
improve as a result. 

Enter a gipsy lady who kept screeching at the top of her voice 
"WooooHOOOOO IT'S MY BIRTHDAYYYYYY"Now under normal 
circumstances this would not be a problem. It was her way of attracting 
attention, having past her peak in both the looks and age department. 
She had a habit of getting drunk in the pub and would often ask if she 
could put her jewellery in the till for safe keeping. She had three or four 
birthdays in the year, the alcohol seemed to blare the passing of time. 
Some people appear to have a genetic predisposition to a blackout after 
drinking, and this lady was no exception to the rule. She was popular 
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with some of the guys in the pub because of her generosity. Our problem 
came one morning when the lady appeared in the pub demanding that 
her jewels be returned. Rose explained that they were not in the till. 

All hell broke loose. Later in the afternoon her 6ft 6in son arrived and 
wanted his mothers jewels returned immediately. We explained that his 
darling mother had not deposited the jewellery within the confines of 
the pub, so we had nothing to return. His parting comments,"if you don't 
return the jewellery I'll burn the f**kin place to the ground','and departed 
in a blaze of Anglo Saxon curses and swearing. Luckily for us he did not 
torch the place, that was to happen later, and his mother and jewellery 
were never seen again. 

We started to get visits from organised crime. Ian McLeod was trying to 
muscle in on new territories. Apart from the attack on Liberty's bouncers, 
it was going to be pubs that could offer rich pickings, especially the 
independent untied businesses. He sent a couple of his strong-arm 
fraternity to'negotiate'. Ian was thirty-one, with short shaved hair, his 
neck and shoulders bulging with muscle. His claim to fame was kidnap, 
robbery, drug dealing and he had been shot at least twice. Detective 
Constable Paul Moores described him as' a legend in his own lunchtime'. 
Luckily for us his drug dealing episodes caught up with him and he was 
sent down.This was to be the start of a violent and intimidating episode 
for the City. It was Pat Karney, chairman of the council's city centre 
initiative that wanted Manchester to be a 'twenty-four-hour' leisure and 
entertainment centre. Which was the signal for the gangs to move into 
the city starting with Canal Street (Gay Village) and moving its sticky 
tentacles further out into the clubs and pubs. 

It had always been Roses dream to manage her own pub along with 
her partner Tom. She was to find her dream in Miles Plating, but this was 
to turn into a nightmare when her partner took to drinking the stock, 
spending most of the time in a drunken stupor upstairs in their flat. 

Enter Nick who was a complicated character, I struggle to remember how 
we gave him the job in the first place. He was the manager during the pub 
modifications carried out by the IRA when he was blown off his feet. His 
fondness for the wacky baccy had become a problem. I could quite often 
smell the stuff on entering the pub, and with the odd joint left behind 
the bar, it was starting to be an embarrassment. I had to give him the final 
warning."What you do upstairs is your own business but in the bar stop 
smoking this shit,you'll get us all arrested and shutdown" Drugs being 
used freely in the pub was a definite no no. 

"Lets chill out man what's the problem?" was his reply. Shaking my head 
and walking away, I turned and in an angry voice. 

"I've told you, I smell it again and you're out!" I must admit it seemed to do 
the trick.The drug den moved up two floors, and remained their during 
his pub career. 
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Another of his hobbies was skip diving, looking for items to use in his 
cannabis farm, which I happened to stumble on, in one of the spare 
bedrooms upstairs. Nick was instructed to decorate the pub for the festive 
activities, this he did and to amuse the customers he would inhale helium 
gas to make his voice high-pitched! He was also keen on dressing up in 
drag cloths and with his hurricane-force hairdryer and sprayed on lacquer, 
his wig took on a life of its own, which helped to amuse the customers 
no end. He quite often returned home at the weekends to visit his family. 
One particular Friday he packed his overnight bag, but did not return on 
the Monday. We tried to make contact with him but to no avail, he left 
his rooms in the pub full of his belongings, including a tv, stereo system, 
cloths, books and all manor of personal items. It was as if he disappeared 
off the face of the planet never to appear again. 

Next to run our hospitality suit was Frank, ex-army, with short dark hair, 
of medium height. Down on his luck in Bolton he did what a lot of young 
men did if you were "too proud to go on the dole and too dumb to steal" 
he enlisted. After finishing his time in the army he worked as a barman in 
various hostilities, and according to him what he did not know about the 
drinks business was not worth knowing anyway. 

He did not lack confidence, and went on to reassure us that he was the 
man for the job. After checking some references we both decided to give 
him a start. 

Where do I start? with my recollections of the antics of this man, best to 
say, life was never dull. A visit from Campaign for Real Ale (CAMRA) was 
one of the Penny Blacks of the licensing trade. 

Frank even had an argument and threw out the local CAMRA 
representative, who had come to sample our real ale and write a review. 
But guess what, he got his own back by featuring the City pub on the 
front cover of the local rag suggesting to all and sundry it was not a 
suitable place to visit on account of the aggressive manager. Needless to 
say we did not feature in the 1995 Good Beer Guide. 

Frank and Christmas decorations did not go together. With instructions to 
decorate the place for the festive session, I produced two massive boxes 
of fairy lights, streamers and other paraphernalia. I returned upstairs to 
the office to let Frank get on. I'd only been back ten minutes when I got 
a call over the intercom Frank had fell off the ladders and cut his head 
open, and could I call an ambulance. It was some time later that I was to 
discover that Frank had in fact stood on a bar stool and forgot the fan was 
running and managed to make contact with one of the rotating blades, 
this in turn knocked him off the stool. Another trip to A&E. It was shortly 
after the event that Jean produced a caricature of the incident. Showing 
Frank falling off the bar stool with a tuft of hair stuck to the fan blade.The 
picture was framed and found a home on the wall opposite where the 
incident took place. 
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One early Monday morning I called into the pub unannounced just 
before opening time, Frank let me in. I normally called in each Wednesday 
and sometimes stayed overnight. A full set of ladders were resting in 
front of the bar.Thinking Darren was doing a job in the pub, I ignored the 
obstacle.Then to my absolute amazement a window cleaner stepped 
into the pub with a shamois leather over his solder, and stepped behind 
the bar to fill up his bucket. I turned to the barmaid and said "I suppose 
he's about to clean our windows?" No came the reply he always leaves 
his ladders here.This was my signal to ask the window cleaner"Who gave 
you permission to leave your ladders here?"as I pointed to the obstacle in 
front of the bar." I always leave them here," was his reply. 

"Well I'm sorry to say you, and the ladders will have to find a new home, I 
don't want them in here!" He looked annoyed as he mumbled under his 
breath and picked up the ladders and left. It was a couple of hours later 
when I was actually relating the incident to Stuart in the upstairs office. 
When I heard an almighty crash, going downstairs I discovered the idiot 
had thrown the ladders through the pubs window, luckily no one was 
hurt. 

An interesting foot note: we had in the cellar spare glass and frames for 
the windows because they had been put through that often. 

We had won the Northern Quarter Pool trophy the previous year, but this 
year was to be a whole new ball game. 

With the creation of the Northern Quarter Pool League in 1996, the City 
pub team were victorious in the first year. 



Left to right: Stuart, Paul, Loffty, Roy Junior, Shawn, unknown, Billy & Sam. 
I was taking the photograph. 
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We were banned from several of the away games, some pubs would not 
even allow our team to visit. I was that cheesed off with the performance 
of some of the younger thugs that had caused the problems, so I had 
it out with them, this resulted in three of them coming at me in The 
City with pool cues in their hands. I managed to pick up a bar stool and 
hit the first guy, but realised that the impact had no effect it was the 
upholstered end that hit him, I quickly dropped the weapon and took up 
the next stool that was made from solid wood, and smash! I connected 
with one. By this time I had started to retreat, it was looking ugly I was just 
preparing myself mentally, if such a thing is possible for a good hiding. 
When to my relief another guy joined the affray, a fellow pub licensee, 
he had seen my predicament and came to my aid. He planted the bigger 
lad who had not seen the closed fist arrive on his chin and down he went 
onto his knees. I jumped in and hit the other a couple of times. Job done 
they shot off through the door, just another bloody mess for the cleaner. 
Numerous other incidents happened during Franks tenure, but are mostly 
unprintable. Most of the time Frank just melted into the fabric of the 
place. But periodically he must have surprised himself by his own antics, 
which generally ended in A & E in the local hospital, where he was on 
personal terms with many of the nurses. 

First and foremost behind every good man is a woman, and Frank was no 
exception. His companion was a lot younger and to be quite honest a 
good-looker. When the pair had been drinking all hell would break loose, 
and Frank was certainly the looser in this abusive relationship. 

He was quite often intoxicated and very difficult to deal with, he had 
offered me out on several occasions, and this was going to be another 
opportunity for me to give him a good slapping. A certified nutcase 
worthy of free room and board in any mental institution, but he had 
elected to join our institution. 

The last time I met the pair they were both giddy, and supportive of one 
another. Frank and his girlfriend had been drinking all afternoon. He never 
seemed to wander far, his regular haunt was the Wheatsheaf: a typical 
back street boozer similar to our own emporium. 

Another of our many heated augments was to follow."You are never in 
our pub,you are supposed to be the manager" was to start our current 
altercation. 

"Piss off its my day off" was his immediate reply. 

"Every days a f**kin day off." was my angry reply. 

I could see in his eyes, and the look on his face that he had something to 
prove. He then offered me out. 

I stood up quickly in response to his threat, I knew from experience it was 
better to be standing, in case a left hook was going to materialize. When 
we left the pub the cold night air was whipping around me and I felt the 
wind cutting into me through my jacket, like a hundred razor blades. 
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I took three steps in the general direction of the pawnbrokers next door, 

I heard him behind me.This was my chance; I swung around and hit him 
first time on the bridge of his nose. He fell down, he gasped for air. He had 
got the message better than any management course. 

On his return his girlfriend just twisted her mouth in disgust and gave 
Frank a look that exiled him from the human race. 

Along with the antics of Frank, I was in no mood for reconciliation, 

I turned to Stuart and said "That's it he's out, the mans a bloody idiot. 

He had bitten the hand that fed him just to prove he still had teeth. 

To be very honest, at times it was like living in a movie or a dream, but it 
was just another layer in life's rich pageant. Did I really need all this hassle? 
Our next unfortunate link with humanity came in the form of Danny, 
the Casino King. An absolutely charming guy, tall stocky built, with an 
educated manner and a voice without any trace of a Northern accent. 
During our interview he produced several references on headed paper, 
so Stuart actually rang one from our office upstairs while I continued the 
interview.There was no way we were going to be taken to the cleaners 
again. Everything appeared satisfactory, he could start immediately and 
was prepared to live on the premises. So began another Forsyte Saga at 
our expense: his antics came to a head when he lost all Fridays takings on 
roulette, then took Saturdays taking to win back Fridays and so on. 

By Monday, with no pub receipts paid into the bank, our attention was 
drawn to the episode, and he was discovered. Danny the Casino King had 
come of age. I went ballistic and our friend decided in his own interests 
to do a runner, and vacate the pub leaving all his personal belongings 
behind. I spoke to one of our gangster fraternity friends and asked if he 
could help us locate Danny. News must have reached him that a price 
was on his head and he gave himself up to the police. We even had his 
father on the phone saying he would reimburse us, however the genes 
followed trough the family tree and he proved to be another lying 
bastard. It was then that we decided to report the incident to the police, 
using the excuse we were hoping to get the money back without causing 
any hassle.The following week a detective arrived to take a statement 
from me concerning the theft. I produced all the till receipts to be used in 
evidence, and explained in detail what had happened. After several pints 
the detective stood up to use the toilet and at the same time flicked open 
the file on the table allowing me to view the contents. It had been his 
intention to let me see the contents. I stared in disbelief at a long list of 
previous convictions for theft and embezzlement. 

The irony of this entire episode is that we did not get any of our money 
back and the guy is probably continuing his career in another part of the 
country. 

It was now back to the Kings on another recruitment drive. Cath was a 
slim dark haired girl. She was reluctant at first, but when we offered her 
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a weekly bonus based on the takings and with three children to support 
she jumped at the chance. 

We had to dodge Dave who was a little pissed off to say the least. 

"I'm not running a bloody recruitment agency from this pub" was one of 
his previous remarks. 

Her appointment really propelled the pub into the financial stratosphere, 
her charisma and friendliness was appreciated by all. Her involvement 
and concern for the customers knew no bounds. She even organised a 
Christmas lunch for some elderly and lonely customers. From helping 
organise days out, to organising the pool team. She was probably our 
longest serving manageress and most successful. 

The end was to come very unexpectedly; she had been going out with 
one of our customers for some time. But the eventual break-up in the 
relationship ended with the police becoming involved, and numerous 
treats, which resulted in Cath wanting to leave the area.lt was mutually 
agreed that if we helped her financially she would leave the Northwest all 
together. And leave this nightmare behind her. 

Rumour has it that she returned a few months later and is now working 
for Greggs, the pies and snacks company, and had been promoted to 
manageress. 

We even had to close the pub for one of the fraternity, who had broken 
into another hostelry and he had been attacked by dogs with the result 
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that he fell off the roof. Some would sayan occupational hazard. But woe 
betide you, if you did not close the pub on the day of the funeral out of 
respect. It is an irony that as my struck off solicitor once said respect has 
to be earned. Using Darwin's theory of the evolution of the species, we 
are probably less likely to see repeats of this activity in producing an 
event stronger line of travellers more adept at the art of removing surplus 
property from unsuspecting publicans. 

Our next manageress to take up the gauntlet was Keeley, a very likable 
lady, she had been a university student at the Metropolitan, in fact she 
was a barmaid under Caths stewardship. With Joan working on the 
alternative shift, the pub was covered each evening. Derek Owen was the 
cellar man and the cleaner was George Brown. With a couple of other 
part-time staff, mission control was complete. It was on the 4th November 
1999 that the batten was truly passed over, when Keeley became the 
Licensee. 

I remember one of our drunken customers as he was spilling his full 
pint on the carpet, telling me he was always sticking to the carpet. I 
explained that the section of carpet he was standing on was going to 
be supplied to NASSA for the next space station to be used as an anti¬ 
gravity aid to prevent the astronauts from floating out into deep space. 

He looked amazed and nodded in agreement as he walked away in his 
drunken haze. All went well for a while, until Keeley fell in love with one 
of our traveller friends. Our fortunes were to change dramatically with 
a lot of bad luck besetting The City Pub.The entire pubs taking were 
removed from the safe. An investigation by the safe company assured 
us that the safe had not been tampered with, and with only two keys in 
existence. Our suspensions were quickly focused on one person. Even 
the jackpot on the one-armed bandit was won several times on the run. 
Urmston Automatics were quickly summoned and asked to explain the 
phenomena the machine apparently had a floor.Our Coronation theme 
bandit not only produced a repetitive annoying signature tune but 
could be coaxed into giving up its jackpot by the insertion of a flattened 
drinking straw up its paying out tube.The explanation: if you put in the 
tube, when ever you won something, the counter was prevented from 
counting the correct winnings and would disgorge the entire jackpot. 

The manger of Urmston Automatics told us they had modified the 
mechanism.This really did not help us get our money back 
We were also informed by Alf our intrepid stock taker that the Jameson 
and Guinness departments were a little bereft. Numerous unsavoury 
characters seemed to appear and then disappear; the prosperity of the 
pub seemed to go in the same direction. Even the strawberry flavoured 
condom machine disappeared from the toilet. A truly versatile group 
of Romanies had discovered our Achilles heal.To add to our problems 
a couple of our newly bought cast iron tables and chairs also went the 
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them vanish, even the CCTV had blown a fuse. 

It was around this time that we received a visit from Hurricane Higgins 
he would hustle for money and drinks, his lifestyle and gruelling cancer 
treatment had caused some of his teeth to fall out, he looked a wreck 
of a man, it was a long way from being crowned world champion at the 
Crucible Theatre in 1982. 

It has to be said that this unlucky girl had been manipulated by her 
traveller friends and the whole episode had been both expensive and 
embarrassing for all concerned. 

Luckily, the problems were only to last a short time before things got back 
to normal, if such a thing was possible. 

On the 8th February 2000 Prince Charles visited the Big Issue office 
in Oldham Street, which was next door to the City Pub.The homeless 
fraternity had decided to practice on their drums, so for about two weeks 
each afternoon our office vibrated to the din. I even went next door to try 
and persuade then to cease, but without any luck. 

Later Charles tried his hand as a drummer with a group of Big Issue 
sellers at the magazine's offices. Jean had produced a couple of not very 
flattering caricatures of the royals, and just before the visit we were paid 
a visit by a couple of special branch detectives taking a look around the 
pub. We just hoped Charles would not pop in fora pint, and a spell in the 
Tower was thankfully avoided. 

The Big Issue office had always been a bone of contention to us, because 
a few years earlier when we had our own publishing company in 
Liverpool we had set up a meeting with John Bird's organisation founder 
of the Big Issue, about setting up a similar project in Manchester. We had 
even produced a dummy copy called "The Gaslight'.'At the meeting they 
all looked disinterested and did what ever they could to dissuade us. I did 
suggest because the guy sounded uninterested "Why Don't The Homeless 
Just Go Home"John was seldom seen in the company's offices. He moved 
to Lille to write his autobiography.They went ahead on their own and 
produced their own version. We could have produced the magazine at a 
fraction of their costs and given a bigger percentage to the homeless. 
Things in the pub just seemed to go from bad to worst, and our love affair 
with The City was on the decline. 

I think the final straw was when the pub was robbed yet again, this time 
the thieves came through the roof, and with more competition on the 
street, the result was less beer sales. We thought things had turned for 
the worst and rumours that smoking would be banned it was time for us 
to exit. When we did decide to sell the pub in December 2000, Mr Paul 
Harrison was to be the next lucky owner. He wanted to keep the staff on 
in the pub to maintain some form of continuity. Joan eventually went 
on to replace Keeley as manageress. John was her partner: a well built 
Irishman of a loyalist persuasion judging by his King Billy tattoo, and other 
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body graffiti which took a dislike to the papacy. A man of considerable 
presence, he would stand at the end of the bar, without participating 
in our alcoholic delights but would enjoy the odd cup of tea, and kept 
a close eye on proceeding and all for free. His aloaf manner and stare 
definitely underlined his presence, with the odd person taking the time 
to travel the distance of the bar to show their respects. I always had the 
felling he was our unpaid bouncer, and at times it was a relief to have him 
in the bar. 

It was some time later that Stuart and I decided to pay a visit to our old 
pub business, when to our horror found the place boarded up and closed. 
We will have to go back in time to discover the reason. 

Joan was a very private person, with five children to support and heath 
issues, her life was to fall off the edge of a cliff, all her demons came to 
haunt her, and she just snapped, and 
the rest is history. Without any idea of 
what she was doing, it was only after 
the closed circuit television had been 
examined that the cause of the fire 
could be established. It clearly showed 
Joan setting fire to the curtains at the 
front of the pub and walking away 
with the blaze engulfing the pub 
behind her. Her nervous breakdown 
came as a complete shock to her 
family and friends who all thought she 
was made of steel. No action was taken 
by the authorities; she needed help 
and medication to get her back on 
the road to recovery.The City was to 
reopen in June 2007 after being closed 
down for over 15 months.The bottom 
half of the building had been totally 
gutted with smoke and scorching 
affecting the upstairs. Luckily the pub 
was well insured and repairs were 
undertaken, the result was a new 
internal and modern appearance. But 
the soul had been ripped out of the 
pub, never to be replaced again. 

It came as a complete shock when we 
discovered her untimely death. Joan 
was to pass away at the young age of 
39 in April 2009, a very sad end to a 
lovely lady. 


Remembering 

Joan 

Howard 

who died on 
23rd April 20G9 
aged 39 years 
Rest in Peace 



n A bouquet of beautiful 
memories sprayed tilth a 
million tears in siting God 
iouid hare spared you if 
jii$t for iijfhr more rs'* 
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The bewitching day arrived when we travelled down to the Inland 
Revenue office in Bridge Street for our meeting in November 2001, and 
this was after we had sold the pub.. Before our arrival we met up with Ken 
our accountant."Hi Guys, now remember let me do the talking and keep 
your cards close to your chest'.'We reported to the reception and were 
told to sit down and wait.The scene was similar to the waiting room in a 
dentist with some individuals looking the same colour as the white walls. 
You just expected to read a sign on the walls informing you of the correct 
way to brush your teeth. Anyway instead of your teeth hurting this was 
going to hurt somewhere else, namely our wallet. 

Eventually we were summoned into the interview office with two revenue 
inspectors sat down behind a large desk. We were told to take the seats 
opposite.The room had no real furniture as such just a few additional 
chairs around the wall. I half expected the blinds to be closed and a 
spotlight to appear.The sterile environment was designed not to allow 
the mind to wander. Our Accountant introduced us to the inspectors, and 
in return they introduced themselves to us. 

Both of the inspectors were young and probably only been out of 
university a couple of years, the guy sat opposite me had taken to staring 
me out. My head was bowed in reverence as I attentively flicked through 
my notes. I could feel his eyes boring into my skull, and sucking out the 
relative pi 1 and p60 forms. I looked up and our eyes locked.The lenses in 
his glasses had been designed similar to the bottoms of a couple of milk 
bottles. He had short cropped hair, with an off-the-shelf suit that had not 
been designed for his shoulders, the concave outline revealing an un- 
athletic physique, his pocked-marked face showing an earlier attempt by 
his body to master puberty. I always remember a guy I once played poker 
with saying,"don't let them look into your eyes, the bastards will know all 
your moves" and this is how I felt. 

They must have practiced for hours in the mirror to acquire the "I don't 
believe a word you are saying look" Gentlemen I think we all know why 
we are here, your accounts just don't stand up to scrutiny and our initial 
questions produced unsatisfactory answers. We are here to discuss the 
2000 tax return and under the powers invested in me under section 12 
TMA 1970, I wish to seek the necessary explanations. A long protracted 
discussion then occurred between our account and the inspectors. 

Then, in layman's language, we were brought down to earth with a bump. 
Can we start with the wage records, then turnover and profit figures, and 
the repairs well they certainly need some explanation. I thought to myself 
and this is only the start.... Our accountant then went into some technical 
mumbo jumbo with his opposite number with them both apparently 
agreeing.Then the questions started. How many members of staff did you 
employ, and why are they not all recorded on your records? I explained 
it was difficult to get staff to work on the books, and anyway most were 
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students. We only employed two full time staff that were actually 
recorded in the paper work. Some of my answers and that of the 
accountant, did not obtain any real positive response from the inspectors. 
So after more discussions, we eventually got onto the emotive subject of 
repairs and replacements. I said our pub did suffer from vandalism and 
the odd fight or two, which would result in repairs and replacements, 
having to take place at regular intervals.There it was again, that look of 
disbelief. We had been at this for over an hour. I decided it was time to 
go on the offensive."May I suggest that you gentlemen take a trip down 
to our pub, say on a Friday evening to get a feel for the ambiance? Then 
you may well understand why the costs in this department are so high. 
Between the travellers and the IRA and other degenerates they have all 
modified the appearance of our property. And this was not via any interior 
design course adaptations, but by their endeavours to get somebody's 
body fluids spread around the walls. 

Many more questions followed about pilferage, stock taking, staff levels, 
but our repairs seemed to be a sticking point. After a lengthy interview 
we were dismissed, with the words that they will be back in contact with 
our accountant. 

We both needed a stiff drink after this encounter, in the wine bar 
opposite. I said to the accountant that I could not understand their line 
of enquiry. It was quite apparent that in some areas they did not have a 
clue. His reply."It was probably text book inspecting. What they needed 
was an old arse, an ex publican on their team" The account informed us 
it was mostly a fishing trip.They were seeing what else would pop out of 
the woodwork. He went on to explain a client of his firm who owned a 
fish and chip shop was queried over the weekly takings, by virtue of the 
gas consumption and food containers bought.They have different ways 



of skinning a cat! Eventually an official 
response was sent to our accountant, 
they expressed concern about our 


book keeping, and the lack of cash 


control.They then went on to quote a 
Business Economics Model, using our 
stocktakers reports to calculate the 


product mix, and arrived at additional 
takings of over £8,000. Another set of 
negotiations followed which resulted 
in a satisfactory conclusion for the 


revenue and a hole in our pockets. 
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Both photographs were taken in early 2000, after we had decided to sell 
the pub. Stuart and I are with a couple of our regular customers.The guy 
in the top photograph did not want to appear on the picture and turned 
away. You can clearly see some of the many portraits Jean had sketched 
on the walls. We eventually sold "The City" to Paul Harrison. 

The photograph below is of Ray a regular in the City. He worked on a farm 
and would arrive each day with surplus vegetables that he would give to 
his mates. A very popular and likable guy. 
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The following three pages concern the re-opening of the pub following 
the fire, together with a collection of photographs taken by Paul. 


Welcome to The City Pub 

The City Pub has been serving quality ales and hospitality to the 
community for over 200 years, but sadly due to a major fire incident, 
caused by an unprovoked arson attack by a member of staff in the early 
hours of Monday 22nd May 2006,The City pub will be CLOSED. 

Some of the events of that night plus The City Pubs own CCTV video 
footage, which has now been released by the Police, showing all the 
terrible awesome devastation of the arson attack are at the link below. 
(The Video has been edited for showing on the Web) 

City Pub Fire.wmv 

Close to £250,000 costs will have been incurred by the time we re-open 
which should be in the region of LATE MAY /EARLY JUNE 2007. 

All details of the opening and planned events will be posted on this site 
as soon as possible, leaflets will be distributed and a banner will be hung 
outside the pub. 

At this site, you will learn all about us, our history and about some of our 
customers. Feel free to browse around, future visits will show you more 
about our pub and its various characters. If you have any comments or 
questions about our products or just want some further information, feel 
free to contact us. 

I would like to clarify a point, recently people have been asking me 
"Is The City going to be a wine bar?" I can say with all honesty,"NO...its 
NOT going to be a wine bar"There was nothing wrong with The City Pub 
before the arson attack so it seems only right and proper to restore the 
pub to the way it was. 

We'll still be selling Boddies and Flowers Bitter plus all the other products 
we had on the bar before the fire.The bar will be in the same place, as 
will the pool table and big screen.The toilets are still situated in the same 
place. 

Once again I would like to apologize for any inconvenience. 

For further details please contact: 

Email: info@thecitypub.com 

Thanks for visiting and we look forward to seeing you at The City soon. 


Paul S Harrison 
Proprietor 


The above information taken from the 
following web site 

http://WEB.ARCHIVE.ORG/WEB/2007071 0101150/ 
HTTP://WWW.TH ECITYPU B.COM/ 
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The City Pub 

133 Oldham Street 

Real Ale reintroduced to The City 

Adding to the growing number ol 
quality it-til ale pub* emerging 
in the Northern Quarter 

Initially two permanent pumps 

One serving the house hitter 
City hide, 4*b ® t2.30 a pint 
A pale, gold ana refreshing brew 
from Morn flreweiy of Barnsley 

Other beers Including Durham, Hawkshead, 
Purple Moose, Oakham. Phoenix. Conlstor. 
and many more. 

we plan to offer real .mids and smuts 
when trade supports ft 



City advert from 
SSM CAMRA 
Opening Times 
Apr. 2010 



ACORN 


BREWERY 



Brewed rn Berkeley, YpwKsmi i fr£ 
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Chapter One - Indian Pale Ale 


The India Pale Ale or IPA was one of the most popular drinks consumed 
in The City, it may have been the 99p a pint, that gave it the edge. First 
brewed in England around 1840, ships transported the beers to India, 
which benefited from the conditions on the voyage and was highly 
regarded among its consumers in India. 

Whatever Hodgson's recipe was, the Bow brewery's pale ale was certainly 
the top seller in the East, even after the brewers of Burton-upon- Trent 
began exporting to India from 1822. In 1829 it was said that Mr 
Hodgson's beer... is by far the best and most sought after in India. 

In Calcutta Hodgson sold more than 50 percent more than its rivals Meux, 
Whitbread, and Barclay (the three big London porter brewers). 

Ten years later, in 1839, it was described as "Hodgson's ale, the universal 
and favourite beverage of our vast Indian territories." 

However, this beer was called "pale ale for India,""Pale Ale as prepared for 
India "and similar circumlocutions, not the familiar name we know today, 
see advert below forThe Sheffield & Rotherham Independent on January 
30,1835, Saturday, May 30,1840; Issue 1062. 

Pale ale, along with porter from England, made by unnamed brewers, was 
being advertised for sale in India by 1784. Nine years later, Hodgson's pale 
ale and porter were being advertised in India by name But we don't know 
whether the Hodgsons were putting extra hops into their pale ale sent 
to India in the 1790's, as brewers were being advised to do in the 1760's. 
The first known use of the term "India pale ale" is an advertisement in the 
Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser in 1829. 


OH) INDIAN FAMILM-I'aLK BUR- 

I. F0S’ ALL, :L> prepfftl for Wli, In th* Glint tundiii-jQ, n 

Tv W jut <Wu; llarrliyi Eorkr, k- IMblr Stoat, 7y. rid, per 
d-iii-ri; Lilra Sliriit, 7i tol ]ier (ten; Dcfc'uri and 

fonH’hH K tol per tyirkljnif IVrry k 1'li to(, Aum\ 

Jkiiidi Tihli 1 ol p r fiiiti'ii, Kiliiibnr^, U'jih. mi A llria Afri, 

Um\ IK in 1 k |i#r ikvrt, Or^fi for n>iE W Ihin iwn \li>m mil to 
jiiiT part uf hm, HU’tlAHD WEBB, i\. IhrmarLfi. ml !M, 
Willifiwk, Liiy.—S It. Thp I'plfbriMnl Ifoduml WhiiG Stom VVjBr, 
iW jn-r ifo/i'ji i Maltara WlnU 1 Wliip, Ik jut ifou-ch 
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fii 

to 
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{’ 

in 

niuEH, ALU, scout, sc^fielu, 

V WAIIDH.1.. mil III, lilt W II, FM1 mJ <-> V| la 
ihmr Knund* wid lltp Public thillhrirsflluiin! Ul'HTUN, 
UlNIU -il l NtESTOSlLWiS ALK\ puk Ak f u 

it In ilk. Ikirihi^ifr Rpi’L Lmidcui mi Driblii] RruwiL Stout, UDER 
i41'LIULY, iii foii- iintrr f.>r hm* ami, <u wi\ m t)mr LOltEliN 
' 1 ^ LS uud tiFLUl l K fpfjTm iiLjfrrivri'lw—HnirfosiiMirm, 
MvtllUgJirJrn.-S.II. hwaha mil Dublin Bn mu Stout, \km\ Air, 
m! h\v \fo, Alt iT'-fHir^l for tndiri, in nf H ollnnh 


/‘in vl\* ci ,\mi ixi*, ufiT I fml tcc 
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Chapter One - City pub visit in May 2012 



These photographs were taken 
on one of our many visits back to 
our old pub.The pub had burnt 
down in May 2006. It shows the 
new interior, to my mind the heart 
of the pub had been ripped out. 
On this particular visit in 2012, 
we bumped into a few of our old 
regulars. It was during this visit 
that we were to discover that Joan 
had passed away.. 
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Chapter One - City pub visit in May 2012 




The above picture shows Tim 
(Tiny Tim) with Teresa the current 
manageress of The City. While we t 
the pub Tim was one of our regular 
He was born without any legs he 
would leave his wheelchair and go 
a crawl around the pub just using \ 
hands. For someone who had such 


On one of the pubs organised 
holidays on the Norfolk Broads. 
They voted Tim the Captain of the 
boat to the amazement of the 


Boatyard Manager. 
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ChapterTwo -The City relief panels 


Relief Panels 

During our renovations to the outside of the pub, we re-discovered two 
magnificent relief panels.These items would have cost quite a lot of 
money to commission. Unfortunately the paint was flaking off and they 
where in poor condition. The easy option was just to paint over them and 
leave off the detail. Our in-house artist Jean was of the opinion that they 
should be restored to their original condition. It was back to the library to 
try and find old photographs showing the relief's, the only photographs 
available were in black and white, and of little use. 

Outside the pub was a small ledge, so without any input from Health 
and Safety we decided to run a robe between the two windows which 
would help support any painting attempt. Jean working out of both 
windows with the occassional foray 
onto the ledge, managed to start 
the renovations. We had no sooner 
started when a letter arrived through 
the post. A university lecturer had 
been taking a special interest in the 
panels. And commented that he was 
very pleased that we had undertaken 
the work, but that the colour painted 
on the union flag on the shield was 
incorrect. It was like painting by 
numbers and over a period of about 
six weeks we received over half a 
dozen letters, with recommendations, 
suggestions and words of 
encouragement. He apparently had a 
birds eye view from the top of a bus 
on his way to work. 

The connection our pub had with the 
Orange Order can best be illustrated 
by the panels above the entrance to 
The City pub on Oldham Street. 

The Orange Order reached England in 1807, spread by soldiers returning 
to the Manchester area from service in Ireland. According to information 
held by the planning department, there was a period when the pub was 
known as the Prince of Orange. Based on freemasonry, both organisations 
played a part in the history of Manchester and The City Pub. 

The first Orange riot in Manchester occurred on 13th July 1807. There was 
further trouble in Manchester in 1830 when Catholics attacked a number 
of public houses where the Orange lodges were meeting to celebrate the 
12th July and they had hung banners out of the windows.The last riot in 
Manchester in connection with an Orange procession occurred in 1888. 
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Chapter Two - The City relief panels 




The top relief contains the Royal Arms with lion and unicorn. It would 
appear that the Royal Arms has the 1801-1815 detail with the Electoral 
Connate (Hanover). 


The bottom relic depicts the arrival of William and Mary, welcomed by 
Britannia curtseying and presenting a crown.The ornate plaque also 
features a pair of helmeted women, a parson with raised arms and an 
angel with a trumpet.The face of William III resembles the Westminster 
Abbey death mask.This relief could possibly depict the arrival of William 
III landing at Torbay on the 5th November 1688 or the 1689 Coronation. 
The Britannia shield depicts the St. Patrick Cross.That puts the sculpting 
to post 1801. 
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Chapter Two - The City relief panels 




On 18 September 1867, Brett was helping to transport a group of 
prisoners from court to Belle Vue jail. Among them were two leaders of 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood,Thomas Kelly and Timothy Deasy, both 
violently opposed to British rule in Ireland. 

As the police van approached the railway bridge on Hyde Road, a group 
of about 40 Fenians, many of them armed, attacked it. Kelly and Deasy 
were sprung to freedom, and Brett was shot dead. Kelly and Deasy were 
never recaptured and escaped to America. 

Allen, Michael Larkin and Michael O'Brien were found guilty of Brett's 
murder and were hanged two months later. 


rsx JAfB jttiseJHG r» mUAE At KijiGirtsntuBYEUi. namm eieud uta 
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Chapter Two - Pubic house entertainment 

The bread riots at New Cross on 20th April 1812 occurred when a cart was 
stopped at New Cross and fourteen sacks of meal was stolen by a crowd 
of hungry men and women.The shopkeepers of Oldham Street closed 
their shops, but quiet was not restored until the Riot Act was read and the 
cavalry marched down the street. It seems that the noise problem within 
public houses has been an ongoing concern. In 1819, the inhabitants of 
Oldham Street sent a petition to the magistrates, complaining of "profane 
and denatured ballad singing by men and women"and the nuisance was 
abated. It puts you in mind of The City pub many years later. So watch 
out Crazy Terry (the resident karaoke star) or you might get petitioned, or 
something even worse! 










ChapterTwo - Pubic house entertainment 



In 1796 John Watts, a Didsbury farmer, opened a family business on the 


corner of Deansgate and Parsonage, in central Manchester. It catered 


for the elegantly dressed women of the era and 

proved so successful that by 1 830 the shop, now J^DAL IIUI AID FiCLKSEfc, 
called the Bazaar, had expanded into a purpose THE EAZA&B; 
built premises located close to the current gj |U DcaiLsgaU, 

Waterstones site. It was a covered market building . „ c#*^L 

and forerunner to the modern department store. " 
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Chapter Two - Pubic house entertainment 





MAeHTnQ DOC FIGHT MEAK MANCHESTER 


Publicans often organised events:this 
included 'a pig that could tell the time 
by a watch , country dancing by six 
turkeys , and three cats which imitated 
the Italian manner of singing'. 

And step-dancing to the beat of a 
Lancashire clog seems an excellent 
accompaniment to the violins. 
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In the 18th and 19th centuries second hand clothing markets were an 
essential service for the poor in society.The type of clothing sold cannot 
be compared to the second hand goods sold today: they were more 
likely to be fifth or fourth hand.They carried a heavy stigma of poverty 
and desperation — written accounts sometimes refer to the silence 
at these markets, with no person wanting to draw attention to him or 
herself.The nearest we have to this today is the clothing found in charity 
shops.The market held at Camp Field in Manchester in Northern England 
sold threadbare garments bought by the very poor and needy. 

Camp Field Manchester clothing resellers on the left. On the right 
Houndsditch market for old clothing. 
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Chapter Two - Manchesters poor 



The Street Children’s Mission.—Since 
the first week in October last 21,000 street children 
have received help through the children's dinner and 
hveakfnet land connected with the Wood-streot Boys’ 
Home, and although the public have heartily responded 
to Mr. AIeop’b appeal hitherto, there to reason to, fear 
that in little more than a week’s time this exceedingly 
useful part of the mission will have to be givan up 
ubIcbb immediate help is rendered. The present ex¬ 
penditure is about j£ 1S pee week. Mr. Alaop and the 
volunteers who assist him ore exceedingly anxious to 
continue their good work uutO the end of March, and 
they calculate that ^100 will enable them to do so, 
Certainly the present is not the time to give up feeding 
thfl children. Manchester Times 16th February 1878 


Cmee-sm Eotd School 

Woekina Grass' tie pas^ranth^^L 

mm ugh, women.and cbilfonka b m p>WS^mk 

Jvi ‘it. .Ik, aT' l-f'Hi wmm 


Bagged Schools, !mi Mv, at irbioli edtoi 
im ton dirn by Jlvaedltoi Alfred SbpM, Mr, 
W. 3 Umj, Mr.Speffora.Jh.toBs Mw*; Mr, 

EEkni t m other friends 'On mj mowm the 
schools hn been OHvfad to eicees, especially onth 

Sunday monnagi. Manchester Times 7th December 1894 

' Ml J% r HI, 


Mil, \\\ r 
■ -Mr Ji. 
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Chapter Two - The City History 


Pubs & Customers 

During the early days of the pub's history, the beer sold would have been 
brown or black in colour and very strong, although 'small' beer (a weaker 
version) was popular with women and children for drinking at breakfast. 
At this time beer was seen as a nutritional drink and totally harmless it 
was swigged by all ages in society. 





In 1840, there were almost fifty thousand brewers in the United Kingdom 
including small innkeeper brewers. By 1880 there were less than half 
that number, and by 1900 the number had declined to just over three 
thousand. 

The two most significant products developed during the 1860's were 
Porter and East India Pale Ale or IPA. By coincidence, one of our most 
popular drinks in the City Pub when we owned the pub was Flowers IPA, 
brewed by Whitbreads and at 99p a pint it's not surprising! 

By the 1800's, many establishments were divided internally to segregate 
the various classes of customers. 



Public houses - inns or taverns - were considered socially superior to 
alehouses, beer-houses and ginshops.. 
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Chapter Two - The City History 



a a u n a T a f rt b m-ook i rv a ciu falacb 


Long before radio, cinema, television or recorded music - the pub was the 
unrivalled focus of entertainment, and was the social and entertainment 
centre of the community. To entertainment customers, publicans often 
organised shows or exhibited'curiosities'the acts could include'step¬ 
dancing, clog-dancing to the sound of violins, exhibition of trained 
animals which included 'a pig that could tell the time by a watch, country 
dancing by six turkeys, and three cats which imitated the Italian manner 
of singing' 

It was a very difficult time in the 1830's with the passing 
of the Duke of Wellington's Beer House Act, which 
would allow any householder liable for the poor rate 
to obtain a license to sell beer from his home or shop. 

24,000 licences where issued in 1830 alone, with 50 
new beerhouses a day opening in Liverpool, this had 
a devastating impact on the existing licensed trade. 

It was designed to move the populace away from 
hard liquor such as gin and encourage the masses 
to manufacture, sell, and consume large amounts 
of beer and ale.The idea to prevent the ruination of 
the working class by making beer cheap and readily 
available.The beerhouses by law were only permitted 
to sell beer and cider. Within three years, things were 
to change with a select committee enquiring into 
intoxication among the labouring classes. 
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Chapter Two - The City History 


The result was the Beerhouse Act with annual licensing by magistrates, 
and restricted opening on Sundays. In Manchester and Salford, by 1850, 
the number of beerhouses exceeded 1000, almost double the number 
of taverns and public houses. On average, 16 new beerhouse opened 
each week for 20 years. By 1867 there were over 2000 beerhouses, 
outnumbering pubs by four to one.This also led to prosperity among 
farmers due to the demand for barley and helped reduce the aspirations 
of the working class, by'forestalling revolutionary activity/ 

Unlicensed premises were restricted in 1869 by the Wine and Beerhouse 
Act. In 1890 there was one public house to every 300 people. By 1900 an 
estimated 95 per cent of all the public houses where tied. During the First 
World War, there was a limit on opening hours from nineteen and a half 
hours a day in London to five and a half hours. Also, the alcohol content of 
strong ale was reduced from 5 to 3%.This changed again with the 1921 
Licensing Act, which meant that pubs could open nine hours a day with a 
five hour limit on Sundays. 

On 19th May 1800, Mr Edward Swan sold the Tib Street plot with the 
buildings upon it (the two dwellings) to Mr James Oldham and his 
trustees. Mr Edward Swan owned three houses in Tib Street.The Oldham 
Street plot, now measuring 20 yards, 23 inches by 5 yards, 1 foot and 10 
inches was sold to Mr Thomas Birks for 390 pounds on 20th May 1800. 
However, from the title deeds dated 27th April 1822, it clearly states that 
the premises were used as a public house in 1798. 

Mr James Oldham then purchased the land on the Southerly side of the 
plot and sold his half to MrThomas Birks on 24th June 1800. Mr Thomas 
Birks now owned the whole plot which is where the City now stands. At 
this time the two plots consisted of two separate houses which faced 
onto Tib and Oldham Street respectively. According to Manchester 
Archives, soon after 1800 when the house which was used by persons 
in the textile trade was converted, it is claimed to have been called 
the Prince William of Gloucester. Prior to this it was called the Prince of 
Orange. 

From information obtained from the Liquor Licensing Department of the 
Magistrate's Court, the first record of a licensed building on this site was 
in 1803. At that time it was known as the Kings Arms. By 1811, Manchester 
was second only to London in size and population. 
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ChapterTwo -The City History 


The City Pub History 

Our records of The City'start in the 1780's with the land owned by Mr 
Arthur Glegg, the younger, who was a timber merchant and Samual Loaff, 
occupation a sawyer who cut wood for a living.The land was probably 
used in connection with the timber trade, as being in close proximity to 
the Smithfield fish market, carts and fish boxes would have been in great 
demand. 

In the 18th century,Tib Street could best be described as rural, with a 
stream flowing through pleasant meadows and a line of oak trees where 
Oak Street stands today. Part of the land where the City Pub stands 
today was leased by Mr Arthur Glegg and Samuel Loaff on the 20th 
November 1781 to Mr Joseph and John Stopford (brothers and cotton 
manufacturers) for one year,for 8 pounds 5 shillings and 4 1/2 pence. 

The plot of land consisted of, North, 33 yards 18 inches (Land owned by 
Peter Bound). East (Oldham Street) 18 yards 28 inches. South 33 yards 
27 3/4 inches (Land owned Arthur Glegg and Pilkington).West (Tib Street) 

17 yards 21 inches.The City Pub nowadays is approx, one third of this area, 
26 yards long by 5.5 yards wide. 



The first buildings erected in Tib Street were built at the Market Street 
end.The first directory of the town, published in 1772, has two people 
living there; Benjamin Rhodes, a livery stableman, and Abraham Slack, 
who was of independent means. Abraham gave his name to Slack Court 
which later stood nearby. 

The stables for the Bridgewater Arms Inn, the latter being a conversion of 
the house of a Mr Bower, were built at the end of this street. Bower, who 
died in 1755, had been a wealthy hat manufacturer. His house, built in 
1736, on High Street was a prominent building in the town. 
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Chapter Two - The City History 


The Inn founded about 1755, became the premier coaching house 
of the town and remained so for 40 years.Today it is remembered by 
the road that runs at the back of Debenham's - Bridgewater Place.The 
stagecoaches that plied their trade to and from the Inn also carried the 
mail of the town, and the Bridgewater Arms was the receiving depot.That 
is, until 1816, when on one day in January the London mail coach arrived 
as usual, and as the guard was taking in the London mail bags someone 
stole the bags from Derby, Ashbourne, Leek, Macclesfield and Stockport. 
No trace was ever found of the thieves or their booty.They were believed 
to have made their escape via the Kings Arms (now the City). After this 
the mail appears to have been dealt with via the post office established at 
Market Street 


The exchange, then known as 
the Commercial Rooms, on the 
corner of Exchange Street.The 
stables of the Inn gave their 
name to Stable Street, which was 
the original name for the Market 
Street end of Tib Street. Most of 
the buildings and original street 
layout at this end of the road 
were obliterated by the building of a number of large textile warehouses 
- dominated by those of John Rylands & Sons and J. & N. Philips. Rylands 
eventually built a monster head-quarters on the corner of Tib Street and 
Market Street - the present day Debenham's.lt is interesting to note that 
shown on the 1850 Ordinance Survey Map, there is a workhouse called 
"Manchester Union Industrial Workhouse"opposite our pub in Tib Street, 
and opposite Cantor's loading bay, another pub called the Wheatsheaf. 


(PU BLIC 




QLCUIAU STHEEI WiltIC.K S CnftTELi 
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Chapter Two - The City History 


A demise (transfer of an estate) of the 8th January 1782 shows that the 
brothers John and Joseph Stopford had lately constructed dwelling 
houses on the land near Newton Lane end in Manchester.Their lease 
was re-newed on 22nd August 1783 and at the same time the land was 
divided into two equal parts between John and Joseph. 

The Swan Street end of Tib Street was probably laid out sometime after 
1783; this was the year that the River Tib was culverted.The culverting 
of the stream turned it from a babbling brook to a drain; occasionally 
our cellar still gets damp. It is probably around this time that the six 
dwellings were erected where the City now stands, which takes in an area 
equivalent to two of the dwellings. 

The winter of 1795-6 was marked by great distress and discontent among 
the working classes. War was raging on the Continent, food was scarce 
and dear, and little work was to be found.That most dreaded companion 
of hunger and misery, fever, made its appearance, and as winter gave 
place to summer, matters got worse, until on July 31 the magistrates 
ordered that all the public houses should be closed at seven in the 
evening, and that all persons appearing in the streets after nine o'clock 
should be required to give an account of themselves. In 1798, Joseph 
Stopford, cotton manufacturer, died and according to the will, dated 8th 
May 1798, the lease on the land was passed over to his brother, John,The 
will describes the premises as dwelling houses in Oldham Street and Tib 
Street. Some money was also used for the upbringing of Joseph's children, 
Betty, Margaret, Molly, Hannah, Sally and Joseph, his son.The will also 
states that his share of the land would be passed over to his son Joseph, 
when he reaches the age of twenty one. His other land was to be sold and 
the money divided equally between his children as soon as they reached 
twenty one years. 

Molly went on to marry Mr John Smith who died in 1800 and left all of his 
land and possessions to Molly. Unfortunately, his son Joseph, must have 
not reached the age of twenty one, as a later document shows the land to 
have passed to a Mr Edward Swan of Sandbach (who was named in the 
will as the recipient of the land had Joseph's son, Joseph not reached the 
age of twenty one). 
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Chapter Two - The City History 


It is thought that Oldham Street is so named because it links Piccadilly 
with Oldham Road. However when Oldham Street came into existence, 
Oldham Road was named Newton Lane. 

The first Methodist chapel in Manchester was opened by John Wesley on 
the 7th April 1751. 

A prominent member of the congregation of the Methodist Street Chapel 
was one of the trustees, a wealthy hat manufacturer and felt-maker, Adam 
Oldham, who resided in a large house which stood on a rural footpath 
which linked Daub Holes, (now Piccadilly) with Ancoats Lane (now Great 
Ancoats Street). It is quite possible that on one of John Wesley's regular 
meetings with Adam Oldham the latter suggested building a new and 
larger chapel near to his residence which, at the time was surrounded 
by fields. In 1772 the footpath on which Oldham's house stood was one 
of the few buildings which was transformed into a surfaced roadway 
and named Oldham Street. It is very likely that the street was named in 
connection with Adam Oldham as he possessed the necessary attribute, 
such as honour; wealth and social standing in the community together 
with owning land on which the street was built. 

John Wesley, who founded Methodism was a frequent visitor to 
Manchester and on 27th March 1781, he formally opened a new chapel in 
Oldham Street. During one of his many sermons, he pronounces that the 
world would come to an end in 1836. However, undeterred The City pub 
continued to trade. 

Adam seems to have been corrupted by money and the easy life and was 
later denounced for betraying his Methodist beliefs. It is interesting to 
note the involvement of his son James Oldham, in land deals (20th May 
1800) associated with our pub, who seems to have been a chip off the 
old block. Amongst many persons born in Oldham Street during the last 
century, none achieved a greater fame that did Isabella Varley. She was 
most famous for'The Manchester Man" published in 1876 which was the 
study of Joshua Brookes. 
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Chapter Two - The City History 


Another interesting character is Mr Samuel William Ryley. For forty years 
he moved around the country but always returning to Manchester. 

He was an occupant of the Angel Tavern in Oldham Street from 1790 to 
1793. For a short interval he tried the experiment of keeping a tavern, 
but in the Autumn of 1793, he was once again on the move, leaving his 
property at the Angel to his creditors. He then resumed his connection 
with the stage; however, a tour of Lancashire 
towns was a financial failure. Later, he tried his 
hand with our pub, but again fell on hard times. 

He then tried theatrical management at Buxton 
and Chester, but disaster again overtook him, and 
for a time he was confined in Chester Castle for 
debt. He died in 1837 at Parkgate, poverty being 
his companion to the end. 

On several occasions in 1773 and 1793 there was 
a circus held in Oldham Street and with a girl's 
school, chapel and many taverns. Oldham Street 
must have been a very busy and interesting place. 

Nothing changes just the occupations, it is still full 
of character. 

Close to Oldham Street was a collection of 
buildings, dating back to the 17th Century, which - 
has lived an interesting life. Originally they were 
located in a street of medieval building known as The Shambles close to 
Market Place. The engraving below shows the Old Wellington as seen 
from Market Place. 




KHrnlriEU! xaiikct. nn<* ojuc street. 
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Chapter Two - The City History 




The City at 133 Oldham Street was originally two private dwellings built 
before 1782 by two cotton manufacturing brothers. By 1800 the premises 
were combined and used as a public house, then known as the Prince of 
Orange, the character probably depicted in the sculpted plaster panel 
at first floor level.The ground floor front of the inn is decorated with 
numerous carved timber panels. 


The City pub -2012 
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Chapter Two - Central Manchester 



TELEGRAMS > 
“DRAPERY. 
MANCHESTER" 

TeLS&HONe 1 - 

BLACKFRIARS 8644 

( 12 LINES } 


DRAPERS 
& HOUSE 

furnishers 


Bought of 


OLDHAM STREET & CHURCH STREET 



Times change and during the 1990s 
'Madchester Summer of Love' period 
- when local bands like the Stone Roses, 

Inspiral Carpets and Happy Mondays 
were at the height of their popularity; 

Affleck's Palace was a fashionable spot 
to get oversized flared jeans and tie dyed t-shirts and 'Eastern Bloc'was a 
popular record shop as it dealt in all the latest underground dance tunes 
of the time. 

On 31 March 2008 Affleck's Palace ceased trading, another one of those 
orchestrated "Lets take the suppliers for a ride jobs'.'It then re-opened on 
1 April 2008 as Afflecks under new management, this time managed by 
Mancunian property developer Bruntwood after the expiry of a 25 year 
lease in 2007, they will redevelop the building, possibly leading to its 
closure. When the time is right it will be another set of trendy flats. 
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Chapter Two - Central Manchester 



Over 500 customers and staff 
were inside the Woolworths 
building at the top of 
Oldham Street when the fire 
broke out on the 8th May 
1979.Ten people died with 
47 people taken to hospital. 
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Chapter Three - Pubs & Clubs past and present Castle Hotel 


Our relationship with the Castle goes back to the late 80's when Mrs Hilda 
Lewis was the licensee. A lady of small proportions, dark hair and no taller 
than my shoulders, her partner was none other than John McBeith, who 
later helped launch The Roadhouse. 

Stuart and I spent many an enjoyable 
evening watching blues bands and chatting 
with John in his new club. From the outside 
the place looks a bit grim, but once down 
the steps into the inner bowels through the 
dark haze, a fantastic atmosphere developed 
"Testing one two,one two....Then the group 
started up, the blues harmonica, drums and 
lead guitar playing "My Babe"an old classic 
by Little Walter, the stage was level with the 
floor, so you almost feel a member of the 
band. What a place, the atmosphere was electric! 

Anyway back to the Castle. 

One of the oldest hostelries in Manchester with a 200 year long history, 
first trading as The Crown and Sceptre, then The Crown and Anchor and 
laterThe Clock Face. In the late nineteenth century the pub was acquired 
by Kay's Atlas Brewery and renamed The Castle Hotel with its Victorian 
tiles, mosaic floors and an impressive brown tiled facade all dating back 
to this period. In the early 1930s Robinsons took over Kay's Atlas Brewery 
and, consequently the Castle Hotel. 

In 1979, a now legendary John Peel interview with Ian Curtis took place 
here, weaving The Castle further into the fabric of Manchester's musical 
heritage.The Castle's custodian at the time was Kath Smethurst, who put 
on local band nights in the back room and furthered the pub's reputation 
as a musical and creative hub. Sadly,The Castle fell on hard times, Kath 
passed away, and The Castle closed its doors in 2008. 

This public house was not to remain closed for long, and in 2009 
friends Rupert Hill former Coronation Street star and Jonny Booth took 
ownership of The Castle Hotel and set about bringing the decrepit 
building back to life. After a period of restoration which saw the infamous 
leaky roof and outside toilets at the back of the pub, which were a legend 
in themselves, replaced and the pub's entire interior sympathetically 
brought back in line with its rich heritage, the renovation was completed 
in October 2010. 

So that's the story so far.The small front bar is pretty much as it always 
has been: the second room, a kind of snug, with comfy sofas, is much 
improved, while the third room, the concert room, now reveals a 
wonderful Victorian wooden skylight and small stage. 

I'm not too sure what to make of The "New" Castle, despite having many 
fond memories of the place.This is the pub where I had my first pint of 
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ChapterThree - Pubs & Clubs past and present Castle Hotel 



Robinsons Bitter, where Stuart and I devised many business ideas, and 
were subsequently banned by Mrs Lewis for throwing beer mats. I'd seen 
numerous bands play in its grimy back room, which always smelt of piss 
and stale beer. The pub is part of the 400-strong Robinsons estate.The 
company, based in Stockport, is a traditional family brewery founded in 
1838 and still going strong. You can even get the fearsome Old Tom, a 
strong ale first brewed in 1899, weighing in at 8.5 per cent. 

Somehow I think the heart has been ripped out of the old place, but 
progress has to continue.The staff are friendly, and the beer is great but it 
is just not the same place. I think the ghosts of the past are shaking their 
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ChapterThree - Pubs & Clubs past and present The Hacienda 


Factory boss Tony Wilson of television fame, and Rob Gretton decided 
that there was no club in Manchester that catered for their music 
tastes. So the Hacienda was dreamed up. The Hacienda was a nightclub 
designed by Ben Kelly, it opened its doors on Friday the May 21 st 1982. 
The whole space-age concept of its design, made from steel, iron, glass 
and a wood interior, meant that it took almost ten years for other clubs 
to follow, but now the basic ingredients of the Hacienda's design can be 
found all around the world.The club put on live concerts featuring a who's 
who of stars including The Smiths, Oasis, Orchestral Manoeuvres in the 
Dark, Echo and the Bunnymen,an unknown Madonna (1984), the Happy 
Mondays, and Blur to name but a few. It did not take long for organised 
crime in the city to see the potential. In 1990, the drug gangs moved in 
intimidating staff and public alike. 

Then in 1991 a young clubber died from ecstasy poisoning. Soon 
after security staff were threatened with a machine gun and both 
management and the police decided to close the club. 

This event was recorded in the New Musical Express. 

Transcript of article from 9 February, 1991. 

A packed press conference was held on the club's dance floor last week to 
hear Factory Records'TONY WILSON, along with co owners NEW ORDER, 
read from a prepared statement. 

The Hacienda is closing its doors as of today,'said the Granada TV 
presenter, looking tired and haggard.'It is with the greatest reluctance 
that for the moment we are turning the lights out on what is, for us, a 
most important place. 

We are forced into taking this drastic action in order to protect our 
employees, our members and all our clients. We are quite simply sick and 
tired of dealing with instances of personal violence. 

With new security and restrictions the club again opened its doors in 
1992, but the club was never to reach the same heights again. Cream 
in Liverpool was to take the idea a stage further and become the most 
successful club in the UK after the Hacienda had held the title for over 
ten years.The atmosphere and crowds that made its name worldwide 

as the centre of the'Madchester' 
explosion started to desert in 
droves. 

The Hacienda was demolished in 
2002 by Crosby Homes to make 
way for apartments, keeping the 
iconic name, which is provided 
under license from New Order's 
Peter Hook. He also owns the 
Hacienda and FAC51 trademarks. 
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ChapterThree - Pubs & Clubs past and present Tommy Ducks 


Tommy Ducks was a Manchester institution a Greenall Whitley house. It 
was famous for, amongst other things, its collection of knickers pinned to 
the ceiling, donated by the female customers! It was used by American 
Service men when they visited the city in the 50s, with its close location to 
Central Station the Yanks would visit from their base at Burtonwood. 

When it was demolished it was all done in a hush hush way, it happened 
during the early hours of the morning. When the landlord came to 
open the pub all he found was one big heap. He made a protest and laid 
himself in an open coffin and his mates carried him round to the Rising 
Sun in Queen Street stopping at the front of the town hall to show his 
protest over the demise of the pub. It had been served with a temporary 
preservation order. 

Arguments had raised between the developers and brewery who owned 

the land, and customers 
and locals who wanted 
the place retained for its 
history. 

The dispute lasted for 
many months with the 
order being renewed on 
a regular basis. However, 
so the story is told, the 
preservation order expired 
on 12th February 1993 at midnight and with no one being able to 
renew it until 9am the following morning, the developers and brewery, 
in cahoots, seized the opportunity and tore Tommy Ducks down at 3am. 
Indeed the story goes on that Jill a barmaid who worked in there, left her 
coat in overnight and returned the next morning to retrieve it only to 
find it in a pile of rubble! Greenhall Whitley were later fined £150,000 for 
breaching the regulations, but got over a million for the land. 
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Chapter Three - Pubs & Clubs past and present Tommy Ducks 



Winchester fleer Otinfeet’9 MomtWy 


TOMMY DUCKS 

The Anniversary 

At 12:30pm on Monday 21 st February there will be 
a wake to commemorate the first anniversary of 
the demise of what was Manchester city centre's 
most famous public house.The wake will be held 
on the brick croft car park on the site of Tommy 
Ducks.Greenalls chairman, Peter Greenall (left), 
will be presented with a special award for pub 
demolition, to wit, a bulldozer. Anyone wishing to 
attend will be most welcome. 



The above article was taken from the Manchester Beer Drinker's Monthly 
Magazine. 

Ref: Pubs of Manchester Past & Present. 
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ChapterThree - Pubs & Clubs past and present The Shambles 


The Shambles, or Shambles Square, is made up of two separate buildings, 
The Old Wellington Inn and Sinclair's Oyster Bar.The Old Wellington 
remains the oldest surviving pub located in the middle of the city.The 
Shambles "rare survivors of pre-industrial Manchester" was originally 
going to be demolished in the mid 1960s, but was saved by lobbyists. 

This attractive half-timbered building was constructed in 1552, and has a 
fascinating history. It was the birthplace of the multitalented John Byrom, 
inventor of a system of shorthand, 

English poet and writer of lyrics 
for hymns. In 1830, it became a 
public house known as the Vintners 
Arms and then as the Kenyon 
Vaults, before being christened the 
Wellington Inn in 1865.The Inn is 
said to be haunted by a barmaid 
who hung herself after being raped. 

The main bedroom to this day has 
the burn marks of the rope used in 
the suicide. 

The very first gentlemen's club was 
formed in Manchester at the turn 
of the eighteenth century. In 1796, 
the Punch House became Sinclair's, 


Lafosge, the photographer, At the time of ita 
demolition the old house in Smithy Door 



acquiring the name Sinclair's Oyster 
Bar in 1845, the inn was extended to 
house John Shaw's Punch House.The 
figure of Molly on the inn sign, has 
a true story to tell oysters were sold 



known as the Vintners 1 Arms, and within 
the memory oE living men both tta inn find the 
shops included in it had ueveral different 
tenants* Very little is known about the early 
history of this house, and the lata Blr. E. 
Proctor, in his Sealons efforts to identify it with 
some old loaml family, could get no information 
Df older date than that furnished by the oldest 
lT&ilaVio directory, Ha discovered that H the 
wingome old hoiisi* vras not sl tavern until to 
inverted by Mr.?. Wilmott.” This, lady was a 
member o£ a family of caterers who lived in Man - 
diester at the end of the last century and die 
beginning of this ■ the house resins to hive keen 
first used as a liquor vaults about the year 13Qo; 
and the emliest trustworthy information about 
it ia that in 17&8 Mesara, Gould, Sanders, and 
Co rt fustian manufacturers and importers ol 
trish linen, had their place of business there* 

by Molly to the poor, but nowadays 
they are regarded as a delicacy. 

To accommodate the new Arndale 
Shopping Centre, most of the old 
property between Shudehill and 
Market Street was demolished. 
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ChapterThree - Pubs & Clubs past and present The Shambles 



In 1974The Shambles was underpinned with a concrete raft and, 
according to the Greater Manchester County Records Office, jacked- 
up 4 feet 9 inches to fit in with this development in the newly created 
Shambles Square. In June 1996 an IRA bomb exploded in nearby 
Corporation Street and badly damaged many of the surrounding 
buildings, but The Shambles was protected by the concrete buildings 
around it and suffered only minimal damage. In 1998, £12M funding 
was obtained to redevelop Shambles Square. The buildings were 
subsequently dismantled and moved 300 metres northwards to their 
present location, just next to the Cathedral, behind the Triangle. 


http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Shambles_Square,_Manchester 
http://www.stay.com/manchester/attractions/4565/the-shambles/ 
Photograph by George P. Landow. 

Opposite page Newspaper cutting from the Manchester Times March 
27th 1891 ."Old Smithy Door" 
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Chapter Three - Pubs & Clubs past and present Listons 


Listons was named after the Stockport comedian, 
ventriloquist and impersonator. Who appeared in 
music hall and variety shows. Harry Liston, retired 
in 1925 and died four years later, in Manchester, 
aged 85. The entrance was via a reinforced 
wooden door situated under an old music hall sign. 
The club was approached up a narrow staircase, 
with an intimate compact dance floor. It has 
been lost and covered by the march of progress 
somewhere under the Arndale Centre. Located in 
old Swan Court off Market Street, and forever lost. 

In Underground Manchester, Keith Warrender, 
claims that Liston's was one of the gateways to 
Manchester's secret tunnel network. It was a buzzing venue in the 50s'60s 
and 70s. Overflowing with larger than life characters.There was Eric the 
transvestite waiter, dressed to the nines in a pink leotard with a hairdo to 
match, the blond streaks just adding to the ratted beehive. Captivating 
his admirers with his/her gyrating hips, and also the fastest waiter in town 
he used to fly round the tables collecting glasses. Everything was bolted 
down the tables, chairs, stools the lot, and when it kicked off which it 
often did, the injuries would be reduced. He was a quick change artist and 
would appear in another glamorous outfit to sing on the stage, and in 
the low light was quite convincing as he 
mimed to a Shirly Bassey number. 

The other half of the show involved Jackie 
Carlton; his catch phrase whenever a good 
looking female passed him on the way to 
the Ladies was "Wish I was normal" 

He was the apotheosis of Manchester club 
comics at the time and all the younger 
comics like Frank Carson and Bernard 
Manning looked up to him. He was very 
camp, very flamboyant, and ahead of his 
time. 

Bent Lenny could be found most evenings 
with a hand full of the tickets for the 

City or United football games. Just tell me what you will pay, when his 
first offer was refused.Then with a vacant stare until you arrived at an 
agreeable price. 

The barrow boys were regular customers so you can imagine the patter 
between these advocates of the one liners. 

References: 

Recollections of Tony Dixon http://www.manchester-forum.co.uk/ 

Pubs of Manchester past & present. Recollections Rob Jones 
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ChapterThree - Pubs & Clubs past and present Listons 



7th October 1898. Two men hid in the billiard room of Liston's bar. In 


late evening they bore a hole through the floor and stole jewellery with a 
valve of over £1000 from the shop of Mr P.G.Powell, 63 Market Street. 
27th July 1900. An inquest was held into the deaths of two men Mr J.F 
Hawton,a traveller, and Mr James M.Ferriman, a traveller. Both fell from 
the window of Liston's Bar while watching a band pass by. Mane. Times 
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ChapterThree - Pubs & Clubs past and present Slack Alice 


George Best and Malcolm Wagner were 
constant companions and later business 
partners in Slack Alice (which became The 
Playpen in the 1980s and continues to 
enjoy success as 42nd Street today).The 
nightclub, opened in 1973, to a blaze of 
publicity. Attracting the celebrities of the day 
to a club tucked down a small side street in 
Manchester, was no mean feat. He was helped 
in this undertaking by the main DJ at the 
club Don Howard whose day time job was at 
Granada. 

With top class acts at the weekends it became 
very popular, the Drifters, Platters and Ike, Lulu 
and Tina Turner to name but a few. 

Bootle Street only other claim to fame was 
it housed the local police station. Bestie's 
football career had ground to a halt, but the pulling power of his celebrity 
meant regular visitors included Elton John, David Bowie, Lulu, Mick 
Jagger and Rod Stewart.The seeds of George's ultimate demise through 
alcoholism had already been shown. Living the high life and travelling 
the world with his business partner only added to his exploits. So adding 

clubs and boutiques to 
his portfolio suited his 
life style. 

Malcom Wagner had 
been a pop star in the 
60s, a nightclub owner 
and a hairdresser to the 
stars. George was the 
first footballer with a pop 
star image, and set the 
trend for others to follow. 
Present day footballers 
need to thank him for 
the lifestyle that they 
enjoy today. 

Malcolm expanded into 
the restaurant trade, 
opening Oscars on the 
site of the old Waldorf 
Hotel before going on to 
run MrThomas's Chop 
House 
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Chapter Three - Belle Vue 


It was a pleasant summer's day when I arrived at Salford Docks, only to 
find my ship had not arrived. Some six months earlier I had started a job 
with T & J Harrison as an Electrical Engineering officer. My instructions 
where to report to the chief engineer, as a matter of urgency. I had now 
joined what was affectionately known as the 5 Fathom Club. 



When a ship arrived from its voyage it was unloaded in different ports, 
and while the officers and crew went on leave, a relief team of men would 
arrive to take their place. We had all arrived on the quay side for 9 am, 
and eventually a port official arrived to inform us that the ship would 
arrive later in the evening. A few of us decided that a day out at the Belle 
Vue amusement park was going to be the order of the day. I must admit 
I had a fascination with the strange, different and invigorating aspects 
of showmen and amusements. I remember a few years earlier visiting 
Blackpool's attractions. Not for me the fast rides or candyfloss, but more 
the freaks of nature that kept a curious teenager happy.The macabre 
five legged sheep, or the Worlds hairiest woman. It was like a live version 
of the Hammer House of Horrors. So this visit could offer lots of new 
opportunities, and I was not to be disappointed. 

Following our trip across Manchester we eventually arrived at Belle 
Vue, where we paid our entrance fee at the kiosk and entered a tree 
lined walk way.Then the zoo appeared, with the incarcerated animals 
giving the odd roar or grunt and then past a few buildings including the 
Kings Hall, which was used for Pop concerts and boxing tournaments. 

Our excitement was heightened by the distant sound of screeching 
brakes, metal on metal, then the mountainous profile against a cloudy 
Manchester sky.The clanging sound of the top chain cog mechanism like 
some sort of spiritual deliverance which had taken its time to arrive at the 
top, possibly a warning to those below - It was about to allow gravity to 
play its part. 
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Chapter Three - Belle Vue 


The train having reached the very top stagnated as if to take a breath, 
then the front part moved slowly then began to fall violently.The screams 
were unmerciful, then roaring like the sound of thunder as it fell into the 
pits of the abyss with the passengers all bedraggled, most with their eyes 
closed, waiting for the next force to wrap itself around their torso, heads 
as far back as the seats would allow - Welcome to the Bobs Coaster! 
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No engineer made this one it had to be created by an artist. Even a Dali 
painting could not do justice to the vision before me, an image in the 
sky. As I stood looking at this master piece my dream was interrupted by 
another distant roar as another train sped along the shaky tracks. 

It then went behind some arcade stalls, then up, up and away, the 
sweeping tracks disappearing into the distance. On closer inspection 
it had an un-painted look about it. It was now our turn, not wanting 
to look a coward, I just let my inner feelings go into hyper drive as I 
tried externally to remain calm and collective. We walked up some 
concrete steps to the loading platform. My trepidation was momentary 
interrupted by the large signs 'Secure all loose articles','Do not stand up', 
'No Smoking'and most importantly'Keep arms and limbs inside the cars' 
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Chapter Three - Belle Vue 


And this was all in the days before health and safety and compensation 
lawyers.Then like a clap of thunder a train immerged from the tunnel, the 
occupants all looking white with hair bedraggled and in a state of shock. 
You could see the total look of relief on their faces as the ride ground to 
an abrupt halt.Then the laughing and sigh of relief took over.Too late the 
train was before me and beckoning for me to get in. I sat on my own with 
my mates in front. Some kind of bar was snapped in front of me when I 
pulled it down.The operator walked along checking everyone was locked 
into their straight jacket while taking hold of peoples glasses and bags. 
The short wait seemed like ages, a jerking movement indicated it was 
starting to move.The speed seemed to intensify with my every blink of 
my eyes. A right turn forced the train to move in a direction that nature 
did not intend, we where all pulled over to the side, centrifugal force had 
unleashed a torrent of gasps as the thing once again changed direction. 
Several more of these erratic movements the clacking of the mechanical 
ratchets, indicated we near the top of the first dip. I looked below at the 
'ants'who where milling around.Then it almost went into free fall the 
train had broken loose and was taking a direct hit to the earth, the G 
force on my body was unbelievable, I thought how can jet fighter pilots 
shoot at things when your whole body wants to disappear into the seat. 

I closed my eyes I really did not want to see the ground coming towards 
me at such speed.The sound was terrifying as the device took yet another 
turn, my shoulder slammed hard against the side of the car. My stomach 
had remained somewhere at the top of the ride.This experience was 
to be repeated another two times. Now came the record breaking fall, 
twisting to the right down all the way down to the ground level.The final 
and worst drop had the trains reaching 70mph,then twisting to the left 
just to disorientate the rider, then turning one way then the next, the 
noise and the wind just amplified the sensation as the train fought to 
constantly change direction. I had my eyes closed until the train ground 
to a halt, I was the last out and had difficulty in walking away my brain 
was still following the dips and I was dizzy. 




BOBS 
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Chapter Three - Belle Vue 


We all decided to find somewhere to 
have a drink; it was then that I noticed 
the flea circus. My colleges decided to 
skip this particular delight, but I just 
had to view the spectacle. I arrived just 
in time to see the first performance. 
The booth that held this miracle of 
ingenuity was to say the least a little 
on the small side.The ring master was dressed in appropriate garb, and 
the audience position themselves around the ring which was positioned 
at a suitable height above the floor, and just like a real circus ring it had 
a sand floor.The first act was introduced as Eric the charioteer. When to 
our absolute amazement this little creature took off across the ring and 
in what appeared like a hop, skip and a jump, it arrived in the centre 
only to repeat the performance again to arrive at the other side; the 
miniature chariot had been glued to the fleas back.This was followed by 
a tightrope act, just as impressive. Our 
host suggested that if any members 
of the audience could supply fleas he 
would be happy to purchase them, 
they had to be human fleas as dog 
or cat fleas were just too small.This 
was then followed by two'fencing' 
fleas which was possibly a smoke 
and mirror illusion.Then a juggler 
(some slight of the hand and some 
poetic licence needed) but I think 
the audience got the idea. Instead of 
clapping in between the acts most 
where scratching themselves.The 
interlude was followed by a few of 
the fleas being positioned on the ring 
masters arm for a well deserved snack. 

The fleas were held in a tiny wire harnesses and because the fencing fleas 
legs waved about, the showman put matchstick'swords'with lightweight 
blocks glued on the ends. Other acts where to follow - one flea pulled 
along a'garden roller'along a length of green felt. A chariot race, Rudolph 
the flea operating the merry go-round and finally a football match, with a 
couple of escapees. Well that was certainly different, but I think the lads 
wanted to see a real circus so it was off to the big top. We walked past the 
Zoo which to be honest did absolutely nothing for me. Seeing a load of 
bored animals in small enclosures just projected their boredom onto me. 
The only memorable event was the elephant ride, and at the time it was 
being enjoyed by a group of school children. 
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Chapter Three - Belle Vue 



We finally arrived at the circus just as the show was about to start.The 
ringmaster cracked his whip as the signal for the clowns to arrive.The 
ringmaster was the famous George Lockhart, resplendent in his top hat, 
white cotton gloves and red tails, known as the"Prince of Ringmasters" 
The Austin brothers Spider and Alby ran around the ring chasing each 
other in various clowning acts.Then it was the turn of the bear man with 
his performing Polar Bears. Followed by the Blackwenns performing 
cycle display team. And my favourite the tightrope walkers with some 
spectacular young ladies performing many death defying acts. Several 
other acts followed, then the spectacular grand finale. We decided a 
couple of beers might be in order before we returned to Salford Docks 
and a good time was had by all. 

As a footnote it is interesting to note that Bobs Coaster was revolutionary 
and when built it was at the forefront of big coasters in the UK, and it 
reigned supreme from 1929 until 1970. It had an 80-foot (24 m) drop at a 
45 degree angle, down which the cars travelled at 60 miles per hour 
(97 km/h).The owners tried to sell it on, but technology had moved ahead 
and it had become a bit dated, so its final resting place was in a scrap 
yard. The first records of flea performances were from watchmakers 
who were demonstrating their 


metalworking skills. Mark Scaliot 
in 1578 produced a lock and chain 
which were attached to a flea. Flea 
performances were first advertised 
as early as 1833 in England, and 
were a major carnival attraction 
until 1930. Some flea circuses 
persisted in very small venues in 
the United States as late as the 
1960s.The flea circus at Belle Vue 
Zoological Gardens, Manchester, 
England, was still operating in 1970. 
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T II I? OLD (M ATJ 0 H E ft T E in 31 A ItK E T P L A C E, 


J5Y GUH SPECIAL COMKlSSlQSm. 


5 T E T-0 EES BY OUE 0 E ipiTtf-T. 


At last ! 5?he deoi-ee baa gone forth, and by a 
majority of mara than two to ana the City Coon- 
nil b^reaol^GlJ that that curious conglomeration 
of mineral and []lcJ[ l 0ra Manchester—“ tbs laut 
™° of the reign □£ feudal] SJ n, IJ a!f Mr. Ooun- 
cilloi. ftawsen pW ae d if^tha llnck8Esy3 , stalla 
1(1 the Market Place, wLiielt have so long been 
i an eyesore mid an oluitt notion in one of the 
! uuieat Lind moHt imyoTtant thovouglifai'C.a in. 
the city, shall no longer r^raain, to Vex tlia-apirlta 
of her MajesEy’s lioggg., Tt hn,Sj however, with, 
thoughtful uottBidemctlon, nrul that they may 
not be subjected to unnecessary hardship, do- 
crt&d that accommodation ahull he provided for 
the tenants of these titimberecme wooden fitruc- 
tnroi in the more comfortable, if not more ad- 
vuntageoufs, covered area of the Victoria 
Arcade. It cannot be charged against the 
city fathers that they have noted with unseemly 
I hiLsto,. for tlio transfer wag pro need iipeu tsbea l- 
consideration n (lofflji years ngo, and future 
K&naratiwis will mai-vd, not that they have 
! made the change, but that they should so long' 
hare tolerated so- serious an obstruction to pns- 
senggr and vehicular traffic in the moat central 
and crowded highway. The scene almost daily 
witnessed in the Market Place is entirely outof 
oharaoter with the improved thoroughfares and 
the stately buildings mound, and it must be 
admitted that, of all pluses in MiUlcheBter, in its 
present state, it says least, for the public spirit 
of those ast in authority ovflt us. Bor can it 
be said that tins evil of which the local shop¬ 
keepers so loudly and ho justly complain is one 
of recent growth, for more than SO years ngo a 
wrttor in a local magazine thus made coui- 
phiint of its condition i —■ 

! Lh ^ the public placca la Manchester there 
nve none bo disgracefully inconsistent with ita 
population and importaneo ns tbo Market 
PlaEc* Kiirrow and abort In mittent, confined in 
its approaches, and crowded with stalls, yet 
open to carriages of every name, it appears ou 
a. maikat day as though the inhabitants and the 
country people had entersd into a conspiracy 
| place their lives, limbs, and property in the 
, utmost possible jeopardy* j md on occasions 
; when money ia an essential to all honest 
visitors, it might have bean agreed by eotntnon 
consent that the- Ught-Ungei-ed gentry, who have 
no cash of thuir own, aha aid he allowed one 
[ phiee ah lefvst where they might elatedly enjoy 
j the privilege of replenishing their pockets with 
\ contents of the purges of unanepeoting 
^houBewives* who have not been pra^t]usdly 


Initiated into- the danger^ of a Manchester 
market/' 

It is true the Market Place is one of tha old gab 
landuiurka of the town. e.ul| though town coun¬ 
cillors, na a rule, have not the bump of venera- 
tion very largely developed, it Is possible that 
the cun-scionsncss of tLia fact, ami that it U 
one of the very few rewnlning 
links to connect ua with the 
Manchester of yore hug stayed 
the baud of the spoiler and 
saved it from interference! 
while se many improvements 
have been effected iti the 
vicinity. We know not when 
a market was first instituted 
h ere, but as no grant exists, 
or is known to have existed. 

It was presumably “ from old 
time," by anoient custom and 
usage, and coiiHOciuentLy by 
prescript ion. The earliest 
mention we have is hi nun 
inquisition taken in 1202, 
more than 700 years ago, from 
which wo lefum that the tolls 
and stallage of the market and the fair of Mann 
Chester then yielded to the Lord of the Manor 
10 marks n year—£6. 13s, 4d Anciently the 
Market Place, or the Markefc-ated, os it was 
then called, * f sted 11 being used in. the Angk>- 
Saxon sense of H place >N as it is now used 
in Buck words srs “ homestead, ,J *■ farmstead," 
was the great centre of to wn life ; and tlie 
Court Lset Records, which the Corporation, 
with c£>mniendab[y spirit, have lately published, 
give us some very realistic, if not very pleasant* 
pict'-aret; of the seenas ensjcted here, and o£ the 
3ifc'an-& iiiiiiineTH r the habits arul usages of ou r 
ancestors—iiow they bought acul sold and bar¬ 
tered and chatfared f how they were an ppUed 
with food of rarieua kiitfig, animal nnd vegc- 
tubla i a:itt how the sbopkeepira ;ind etalb 
holders carried’on their bugmesg, shackled hy 
the quaint restrictions that in thesti modern 
days would ba deomed unbearable from the 
CI1 good old times ” of the Ylrgiu Quean down 
to comparatavely reeant days. 

The first bmildicg erected within the area of 
the Market Place bras the *' Rootlis,'* 1 acmetiuj^g 
called the Telle Booth/ 91 originally ecm- 
sErucste-d o£ wood, in which tka Borough reeved 
Court £md the Courtg Beet and Pui-on of the 
Feudal Borde were held, and to which were sub- 
Eequently added the Potty and Quarter ■Seaslong. 
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l.n close proximity be neon the pillory, in 

Which dishonest tinders and oonntry huckster^ 
received their djmertg at the hands of the de¬ 
frauded townsmen, and at the foot the Btocke, 
jo which vagrants and habitual tirimWde were 
placed, und also tka whipping post, where 
rogues and sturdy vitgabonds were subjected to 
tho punishment o£ the las It : and theao ftovas'&l 
Inatrnnients of pimisbnenfc remained until the 
.year ISi 2, when they were remoTbiL Tfenr to 
them was tbe Mealhonse—aftenmrda trans¬ 
ferred to NicEiolaa QroSb— which aotne people 
have imagined p;ivo the uatne of Meolgata to 
the street now known aa Old Millgnte± but this 
Seems improbable, as th& earlier writings in- 
variably give tlw name iVly)ngafce or Mllng&tc, 
'f-e,, the gate cn- road to the old corn mill which 
&bood on the banks of tlio deep ditch or foaes 
running close by the hi do. of tho present 
Cat*flJton-Htveet r and whieJi was crossed by the 
Hanging Bridge, pictured in tbeHO colotOne a 
year or so ago. The Bootlie waa the only erec¬ 
tion in the Market Plaeo for some cents rtea, 
and WQ.B not nnfre:| neatly rtdointed with the 
heads of rebels and other ert miauls, but 
gradually the urea- became enobraed by ether 
structures. The first of sucli buildings was a 
shop erected by one of tin? TrftfEords about the 
year 1475, as appears by the Rental of Thomas 
West, Lord of the Manor* for May let of that 
year, in which mention Is made of John 
Trsffeu'diKh, holding "one parcel of waste laud 
lying in iLruecatre,near the Bofcbea, upon which 
parcel of land one shop was lately bull %** for 
which he paid 6ia year. Thh Sir Jobe* by 
the wjty, was the oldest son of Sir JUdmund 
Tro fiord, to whom the credulous Henry YI. 
issued his royal licence natUoriei ag him to 

transmute the baser metals iuto gold, which it 
la needless to Bay he failed to do j let us hope ! 
this sot/s adventure was more auey^afu!. 
ArJiml tho Booths additional atulla, and stand¬ 
ings were from tlnaa to time eweted, which 
were subsequently transformed into sabataubial 
shops, and to thorn also was added the butchers 1 ' 
shEnobles, until, as Mr, Whits kor,writing In the 
latter linlf of the last century, observes, ri The 
Market Place, which was originally too large for 
the libs of the town, became so contracted 
, in the eagerness of the inhabitants to buv a shopB 


at it, that the town has become too populous for 
ita market” It was usual for the shopkeepers 
to have stalls in front of their premises, on 
which cn market (lays their wares were ex¬ 
posed for Rale, Into these they were formally 
' ; ins tailed ” witl l some outward ceramc tiy by 
the Baroughreevc or his deputy, ami the prac¬ 
tice continued us lute ns the close of the last 
century. Thus We road in tha manorial i'a< 
cords that qn tlie . idth May* 1092 , was 
ct stal tinged and installed, Edwarol Byrom, of 
Manchester, milliner, in one stall, afcallingc, or 
s banding toome, at or near the Crone, iu tho 
Marketplace, in Muuelusatei 1 afor^nld, formerly 
in the poEH=sBion of Ftnncia Rydlngs, deHjcaBcdj 
being next to Hobart Pelton's, towards the 
Croaec, centcyhing in breadth two jardfi and 
length three yards.” 

The position of the Market Cross is dearly 
deftaed iu the plan of Manchester oE 1650, and 
iu those made Ju the last century. It stood 
nearly opposite the qq trance to the Bull's Head 
Yard, and tet front of the old shambles, on the 
site of which was BLioeesaively evicted the old 
fiahmarkct, and the building now in part ua&d 
33 fchf* Cotton Waste Dealcre 5 'Exchange. The 
date of its ci'cytion is not known, but it m net 
have fallen into decay some ti me before I7B1* 
for in that year the Court Le&fc authorised Its 
rebuilding at a cost of £12, Mr, Byroai niuet 
have prospered, for witSiin n short tone he 
added to hia stall, that of 1 iih next neighbour, 
Robert Pclton, the cEjiijmati beforo named^ and 
dlaa the one previously held by Samuel Barlow, 
a leather cutter* the whole of tkeoi adjoining to 
each other and described na “ ptandEng on tliB 
west side of the Cross/* Th&ngh styled a 
mUliuer, Mr. Eyrosn- wap in reality n mercer or 
hiiberdnaher in rather a way of bnsineas. 
It eoeniR ctrange in Lhepe (lays to read of a 
trader or merchant haring a ntall in th e Market 
Place, but our foroFvLbUers a cotsplo of centimes 
ago carried on their business upon different 
principles to those w& ar& accustomed to. Th e 
ahopa round the Market Place were tenanted by 
the better class of trades men* they ware for the 
moat part open to the et-reet, and ^enarnlly had 
a lou3o ntall or ftbauding in front where their 
wares could be mono advantageously displayed, 
Edward Ryrom ip deferring of special notice. 
PlacOn ^ Tlio aliop, though it baa cxperiencad 
many viekHitndce of feu-fcune, stiLl remai ns—a ue 
of the yei-y few rolica of bygone MancEioatcr— 
in the quaint black and white structure at thy 
corner of the Old Shambles a narrow passage 
leading from the Market l :, lfiou to YJctoriu- 
street. In our young days' It woa kept by old. 
Bowen, a noted optician, who decorated the 
front of k Lh eatablk-bment with un onormonc 
pair of epcctaclea, arul a telescope of Brobdig. 
nigimi proportions; but the optician and bis 
mi&ccUonftoctE} luiickdrunokfl have long since die. 
appeared, and the premises are now known a* 
'’Ye Olde ryshing-Titckls Shoppe.” Ti either 
Bowen nav hie sdcoccsors, however, oecsspEed the 
ground ilooi', for sinto the EnlUinwy bneincus 
wna dlflcontmaed that portion of tlig building 

has been devoted to tiie aale of appetising 
biraises and the dispaitemg of strong waters. 
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| Edward Byrom died In Angusi, 1711, Ha laid 
a. numerous family—seven daughters, eis o£ 
whom died umnwied, and two eons, Edw»rd, 
who continued th* business, and died unmarried 
In May, 1740, and John, better known as 
Et Doctor ” Byroni, tk* well-known. peeb, the 
laureate of the Jacobibea, nnd the jn.i.it] l£>i - o£ the 
ever to ka remembered Christmas carol, 
“ CEii-isliana,. Awake , 91 who was horn, by the 
wsty, in the year in which hia father was _** in r 
otulkd/ J After the death of Edward By ruin 

the youligw, th e shop was . oam^d on by hi a ! 
slater Fhcebe f for in Mru. TtaffalcL’s " Direc¬ 
tory ” for 1773 the uama occurs* « Mies Fhtsbe 
Bytom, anUliaer* 1 , BJmmbles**' and in that tor 
1731, " iVIiss Fhoibe flyrom, miUinar, ! 

Place ”—the premises facing both to the 
Market Place and the Shambles. The worthy 
lady continued her jitilttuery {jiiftiueso until 
1705, when she died at the ripe age of 38 . The 
building, though now. as ws L^re aaEd, devoted 
to other purposes, is ttlU owned by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Byrotito, the-present posMSSSt- j 

being Mr, Edward Byrom, of Culver, llEur 
Eieter, who i a 1S71 aL&fiumed the namo in Ik li 
of Eos on suceeeditig to the property loft by Mka 
Eleanor Atherton* the grout-granddaughter of 
* l Doctor ” Byrom. 

Between Mr, Byroads shop find Market- 
sti-eet— 0 ? Miu-ket-^ted Lane as it was then 
called—was nn open space of ground, tin which 
stood the Coudutfc, w a largo eisternror tflaeavoir, 
containing many tuna of water ”-^the original 
waterworks of Hanahestar—and winch wstfl fed 
from the sprang at the upper end of S&pilug 
Cr&i'[hiu&“-tha Bame conduit, by the way> that at 
the Coronation of Ohm-teo IX ran claret In there 
streams at once “ from semen time to sunset, Jh 
wUen Presbytci-jan nod E piteopai ton drank the 
loving cup to til* dregs. Tho Conduit was .re¬ 
moved in 1729 t Etnd on its site Sir Oswald 
Mosley, the tbfjftlardof th e man or r erected the fi ret 
Intended apparently to supply iapart 
the pliee of th* old Booths-*a view of which is 
given in Berry and GaasoAft plan of the town in 
1751. It was a square eteue bu tiding of con-, 
ei&e ratio solidity, with a portico in front sur¬ 
mounted. by an entablature and pediment j and 
ns it was pteSuuiubly the first introduction of , 
Italian ai-ohitocture into the town, it must have j 
looked somewhat incongruous among the pic- 
turaariue grouping* of half-timbered Gothic.: 
buildings around it. The ground floor was open. I 
to the streetsj and though intended for “ chap -1 
men to meet in and transact their bUBinese,” 
i t wae by no means restricted bo their «b£, for 
bntchere’ stalls were Bet up in it by those who 
preferred te ba covered over, and the obftpnien ' 
uon&oqnsntly had oftentimes to etiwld. in tbs 
open street 7 ns n writer wlio visited the tewn'^ 
in 1764 remarked, Hl instead of affording a eon- ■ 
venient walk far tha merchsmte, itua crowded 

with botclisiV shops and -stops up th« 
t'&iid. 1 * Abovo tho ground floor was A room in. 
which the Sessloina and Manor Courts wero held, 
tni in which, it may be note*!, staga phbys 
were first p&rf armed in Msj&oh ester, 30 
that tha building was, an has haan said by 



a ldWiI Writer,, “ ab ones the emporium c£ 
couipam^ii trad the tcmpla of tha Miiaaa." 
Attached to tids, the Old Eschar.-ga, are 
eothc ghastly nssaoEations. After tha 11 fatal 
the heads of soma of the rebefla—JTom Syddal 
and Oaptein Bencotij who had baen eseauted nt 


A H emi 7® u common for tlieir share in the 
attempt to restore the Stuarts—where imuakd 
on iron spikes 3s*d a bora tb 0 pediment m front 
ot tlae bLiihliag, where they ra&niuad until 1749, 
when they were ateleu by eympathisina -TW- 
'tes. piihlis eKhihiblon of these grisly 

rBite 3 ai nyjftitlitj billed fr?rtih the folio wi&g 
epigram from Byrom 1 — 


T.lg Aflsl hji* H-ct Uioir tiDadi! io view. 

And stick t 'udi «p^n ntjleft ; 

Pdol 1 Ccirl I k twsn fttl tliab lie cculd do, 
Suigs C 3 od bind ta'^n theiL' fluids, 


Tuo .budding proving ill-adapted for the- par* 
poses intended; it w^s token down in 1790; 
after its demolition, the lines 6f tho buiMiutf 1 


eotacfilvable commodity, and crowded with A 
eonfoaed throng of hucksters snd hou^e^ives. 
TLy site of tlic Old EMhaago ie shown in fctia 
foreground, with the peats and a pillur, or 
obelisk* and on the opposite side art eohlg 
rpiaiufc old gabled bnildiugB, one of which—that 
witi; tljc projecting Rtuiicase and railed terrace 
on ilia tep r is interesting na virtually tbe birch- 
plae a of Manchester loumalisni, far though fclje 
DHanoheEter Journal ?I had been atarted m 
1719, li.jd but a eompainti roly brief career ; 
it was in this beilding Mr. Whitworth hm\ his 
printing prase, and from it* low old-fashioned 
rocma "issued on the EOth December, 1730, the 
first number of " Whibwortli's Maocbeater 
QoBehte," a journal TvhieL ± with several tnodifi- 
Cfttdonfl of titio, outlived many uompa t-iisra and 
continued its weekly circulation until a short 
time before the building in. which it originated 
wag pulled down for fclta widGnlug o£ Market- 
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street, when it beoancE mei'«ed in the JSah. 
cheifcar Guardian/’ In 5h later years it wae 
owned by Mr. Harrop d the bg-ii-ju-Llw of Whit- 
worth, who also held the ofiiue of postmaster, 
and for a Ions eerier of years the poeta] bnsi- 
lieas c£ Sranchester wus within the 

Simited area of these promises 

A. further notice at tha Altrfcet Pl;uie h anct o£ 
SuathyJJoor and its market* we reserve for 
Oacneict paper. 
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THE OLD MANCHESTER MARKET PLACE. 

EY turn SUDIJIL C0MMIS9iai’2B, 


SEETflEfifl 13 T OUR Of3 AET13T. 



n. 

Tn tbg bygone centuries the Market Place 
W!1S a Wflao much Uaidefcy to tho borOllgll- 
reeve and constables, who were- then the govern* 
authorities, and many sumptuary regain-. 
tioua. werft made from time to time for the main¬ 
tenance of order and the general wellbeing arL d 
cleanliness of the place. The parish pump ts 
proverbially a rcsuleKvaus for goasipa anil 
blLera* and the ootid nit- that supplied the town 
with wetter, rolE. which. an previously stated, 
stood man or upon the site afterwards oecsipLed 
by the old ijjehiiDK'e. mva no exception, Tt wlih 
a subject of frequent ectre and iwtLcitiid*. and 
varfouB orders were mado ac to 
its nip, repair, unci control-— 
sojtie -of them sounding rather 
oddly in these daye. Here ah 
the people had to coma for 
wetter for ilo-m.es tie purposes, 
and officer's had of necessity 
to he appointed to tike charge 
of the foi.in.t from which the 
^uppSy wiir* obtained and to 
piievcnt oaiy disputes it was 
decreed that every person 
sb-pLihl take his or her turn, or 
c: i-aU:‘ aa it wa» phrased, in 
the order of their coming; and 
it was further ordered, In 
times when tire supply wns 
limited, t]i at no one should 
Ining a veascl of greater 
capacity than one woman was 
able to carry when full of 
water. The anrrotmdlngs of 
the conduit woro not partien* 
l^n-ly pleasant to loot upon; 
various articles, more or Jess 
noisome* were brought liere for 
purification. and the Court 
oflicejn had to keep careful 
watch to prevent the pollution 
of the trough by the washing 
of the entrails, Ac,, of beasts ; 
while alt around were aoeuulu¬ 
lated dung-heaps, c^&pooH 
and abominations of various 
hLnda' the jury, at the Court 
Ijeet in Ueotiinli^r, 1554, 

finding It necessary to order 
1 ' yt all tLo Enyddyng<3 (mid* i nil fill 

d^iis) betwyst the eojiduitlt P [ il IJ |i, 

(conduit) find the oros^ in, 

□rnrli et ated la Line lying in 
the stvetebe taken away 
within sis mouths, and ' r no 
mam to be layed there."" 
under rk penalty of five ^■ l ■WHlftf'- 

j.ijiliii^.. fc 3!r jj AIR'ST. 

Sui'i'OntidLiLK the Market K^jnirig 

Place were numerous taverns ^ nVrliJlljljC 
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“ where drouth y neighbours, 
neighbour^ met.” and pub-li- 
cand parish politics were discussed. Clio 
ov two of the Lai liuve survived the vieiasl- 
tildes a£ time, and remain to the present day, 
the moat notable being the Enll'^ "Head, whore, 
tlit: mulnw^ loaOtns£ to its loiig-f requeued 
parlour (formerly there wiw one on eaeh side o* 
the pofiistigei the sculptured bond of the ancient 1 
bgvmo loots down upon the motley throng with 
the snrno surly nonchalance it iitd }n the ceu- 
t-urles that ltiivc {.mase-Ll away + T he- bt>ua& H of which 
wc p mrpLjso giving an III nitration In our ne^t paper, 
w,o.a kept for a^veral gfliieL-itcon^ by a family 
named Holliwtll, who were of some mark in the 
town, rind interjiLUVi'bed with the RndclUTes, of 
flmlcliffe Kail, or the 11 Pool^as it wns called.nnd 
other families of eqnal statLis. They are known 
to havLii b&en I'Dssding bei'G, aud to have token 
sin active part in the-town's affaire aa early el* 
the reign of Queen 3tfhry, und tlic name of 
M M"r. Hahiwell, of the Rnll,” oconre in 1C10. 

[ In our notice oF Wiirdley Hall, a few wookj 
I ngo, wo mmliotted tbai whon Robert Holliwell, 
tine proflpofQUS vintner of the Bull’a Head, wbo^ 
by the wuy, gerved the office o£ borouglirgavc in 
1627, made bis will in 1633, ho desired that his 
fm friend, tiie Higlit TYorndilpfHl Ho-ger Downes, 
Hsquive^ of W*irdley, should act as his over¬ 
seer. His sou. of tlie same name oonttiuied tbo 
business, and when, in 1660, tks restoration of 
CliarLos II. wae proclaimed ut tboMatket Cross, 
vrii read that Onptaim Mosky marched his m^u 
into tbn Markot Place, and after many speeches 
and muob jubilation,, they 11 nil, bare*headeih 
drjnk his Majesty 1 \ besltli in suck and duvet, 
at the charge of ftfiv Hailiwall/’ This good old 
; "'Church and King " myji made hia will hi 1665, 

- a ml iu tb?- in v^bboi’y of his goods, tak&n u.ftei r 
his d^Ce^is^ In June of tbo same year, there 
oconra : " Item in Canary, blalligo (fllalagttb 
Bheny SftOltOi Tinegar and Vergil (ver^i ia#}, 
£14/’ whlob will give an idea of the wines' most 
in uses wmong w.>ll-to-clo Maimbestrians a couple 
of QpntnrleH or inor^ wgo. After thiE HafLitvelia, 
the oM inn wsis oaiTled on FutccessivTly by the 
BairtlwliJfiiewT. the Chapman h, th^ yhgwK, 
father and son, tin; AlsOpw, aud this Budwrn tbs, 

and in thf- 1 1 rh(] c^nt-Uiy IL bi'niniiS LlfiSJrLityd 

with Important events conueoteil with the 
hhrtory of Mpjieb»st«v. In the earlier decadF.^ 
thsra were two political factions In the town i 
Wh Igs ami Tories, a l 1 Hanover I ana and Jneobitea* 
they were then more commonly dCHignated ; 
the former having their hendiiLiLivfcoi'a at tlic 
] Angel, a house that ^tood midway bet-wt^n the 
| En-lVsHead and tha comer of Markatatud Oauc. 

| Tlniraduy the 2Sih IVo^ember was a day 
memorabto Jti th^ annuls of the town ; n*w.^ hud 
come a day or two beforo thjkfc Prineo Chaides 
Edward Stuart bad marched his forces iuto 
Jjau-oaabtrjj, and was on his way to Man- 1 
cbesfrfir, and In tbh> afternoon a dashing young I 
Highlander, Sergeant Dickson, with his swevt- f 
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>ieart fritting bflblnd henij, and a drummer boy. 
voile into tin- town uuc( proclaimed the Oliern- 
liov King James the Third, thu 3 giving ocen- 
ft ion to Bay tv say, in lus 11 History of ike 
Rebellion/" that “ Mcmoheeter was taken by a 
sergeant, .1 drum, ami a woman* who mdc ii> 1 
Market Cross on boluses w-jbli hempen, 
taltera on, where they proclaimed thf tr ^Eing ^ ’ , 
Tin: same Evening- a body of rebel horse came 
in ; «n the following ilay Pliant? CharleH, went 1 - 
ing tbo Stmtft plftid, belted with u, blue soak, 
nnd n blue bonnet. In which was a white rose, 
with the TemaJmlaL- of bin army arrived, and at 
four o clock his f&tbsr wus formally proclaimed 
at the Cross, The Prince took np U3s quarters 
at the boose of Mr, Bickaneon, a wes^tby mer¬ 
chant, ill Marketafced Lone, and thenceforward 
known its the Fala.ce, the name of which la still 
preserved in PuVaoe-street and Palace Square ; 
lw.it the principal officers took up fcbgir quarters 
at Mr, Bartholomew a. tho Bull's Head,, which, | 
as ire hare said, weis the principal rflJsd££vou& of 
those r 1 '"fltile to the huflve ■ of Ear—" t. and 

vhere, it may he ai-dod* “ Bootor r: ByriSci, I 
wiso^e kinswcumm, Phwbe Byrtmi, kept tlie 1 
mil Line vy shop a-cnosa the way, and other beau x 
cspritB who supported fchs Stuart cruvsc held 
their c*nvl*i;d mediinEs, Here poor James 

Waller, of Edgefield, who ™ tliou Borough. 

1 ’C^vp, and a loyal subject of King George bud 
to attend «nd tpeotne the- niudinni of communi¬ 
cation between the rebel army and Ins fiellow- 
towi-i^Luftn, by ronveyhig ilia demand of the 
former for tho payment to them of all the 
uionoy that had been collected. for the tazee,. 
^1 he nay which fallowed the Prince’e itrrirfil 
(Sundayl was asreat day for the Jacobites; 

the *' old ohmfh '* vtna crowded with armed me 
in gny attire and the partisans of the Stuni 
eftU5!=; everywhere Stuart favours tcere dii 
played, and the Market Piaoe was ablate wit 
j ttnfcrn ribbons ivud shawls, In later days, vrhc 
party feeling had largely BLibaidad, the ho-n: 
: became the meeting place of these who may \ 
said tn h;tve besn the real pioneers In impvorin 
ibn system of municipal government. FLpiii th 
[jLiaint old hostelry unmmated the plana ft 
widening and improving the principal atree' 
In the toivLi;, itnil ntu meeting held here cij tl 
2nd IttaL-dj, 1775> asaheLTJption was conrnioueu' 
! that In. a dioit timi* reached the handsome sin 
! of £1 Q h 77L oa, + to defray the coat of wi&oniu 
Old Militate, St. Mitvy’ds Gate,, and the nnrro 
parage that then led from the old Exeh&tiE 
into St, Aim’s Square. Kbr was the roligict 
and moral elevation of fchc youthful members i 
the eoinusLinity overlooked, for, lit the Bull 
Head me ai^ain find H liberal hunits davseir 
lihural tliinga if lor thoao who flhould con 
aft*v. It wa.-? here that, in ra&poneH ho the i: 
vitiition of tiie Bvmugttroeve (Mv. Thomi 
Johnwul and Ihb Gungtablca Jot 

K!oar«?ley and, Henry Horris), a meeting 
hoi d o li Friday, A u^ast S7 h 17^, fov the pu 
poae of estnldisMng SundLty sohoo]? thiongho 
the town, ft nab in brief jb the story of th 
analer.t house of entertainmLuit, 

The passage beneiath the a railway of the In 
■ tbo Bnll f 3 Head Yard as It is now culled* wa* 


’ one time the principal approach to t-Lo coekp 
J foi- CorporatioU'Street mas nob then in os Latent 
| it waa a cj re Ltls. 1 ' building vs-ibli w domsd ixtof, 

1 difMVU in tlje plnn of Ma.uaheftter in IfiS 
| s&anuing on the rising ground in i-eai h call 
Cockpit Hill—a mime retaiped to this day, at 
I which was then dedicated to the popular spo 
'oi cockfigh ting. In a deed of 1ES7 it ia eoltt 
j n le cocikfl^Jitphioe,’ 1 tin? land then belongir 
to Will him Unvoice of iCersol ; the only otht 
! appi'PiKib waft by what ia deacribed in 1623 
f au iL ejitry^ with onft little chamber over it 
1 leading fratn Markct-stcd Lane—a deaeriptlc 
i that applies evilly at the present time—ii 
j then owned by William JtailgljS'c, wlio reaVJt 

■ at tlio Pool, and who wits ^ kineuian of mb 
: bosb of the .Bell's Hastl, But Cockpit H 

■ i^as fairt^d for other thinga tLiau dfflitlng ehanl 
cleers. Hn our boyhood-'s days the L ’ entrya 

' vfL^s notied fur and wide for the navOnry pi 
which were dispersed by Mrs. Susanna Gr;i 
abaw, tEie pft»tv^;.cook f mbt> bud a shop in tl 
fmyigo. It was tFiere, too, tliafc Patrick, tl 
Dlfidu! printer of the rucinjg liats, bad hi a pr 
mlsea. unci Iti th«:- h^ason orowdu of peoplowou 
n^aumlble in f-he open space wketfe uow tF 
iUttod Cft-If hold* out ita, aj^n. alid 00 olital; 
i ing their supply would bttrry off belJowiug i 
the top of thtir voicea “ Fnitriek'ji krekt cai-d.” 

The Ang^h of which mention lias nlrcac 
been made, where th pi Court L< j et Oaoaaiotisil 
UflueaiLded* wus another licensed house tliat hi 
now disappeared. It stood about ttn dw&y betw^ 
the Billie Head and Market.stud Lane, and nn: 
door to Ihe Post Office, over which, before fcl 
duya of James TTairop, Mrs. Willat, the wido 
of a fonnor [MyatDiMfcsr, presided, and content* 
herself with the assisbaiMe of u ooupla of clerli 
Bat th* buftiness, It mriat be admitted, was i 
3 hbs extent then than nuw, for iuytead of tl 
London muil be in" despatched li Limns a dn 
it wfts only sent out three times ft week. Bnyoi 
the Angel was the Bog aud Fcutfidg-e* ka] 
hy Ttiouma Aina wortli, rrbiob etood uLthe eoi'm 
of Market Pince uTxdMarket-stfld Lasi'e.but it he 
to make wny for tho widening of Market-stiw 
nnd hv& c&ftaeqnently long buen nutuhei^ 
with things of ttie psat. 

Anothoi 1 ancient bost&lry that still flurfivi 
ie the Blue Bcaiv In former daya, aa noiVj 
| passsgo or court led up from the Marksb Fine 
and if! this court wer^thy henaes of weU-fe-t 
townsmen, nek witbltfl plv^^an'.f’nT^'Onur ;p.j ■ 

garden, tb at must have pre^anted a, 3t>r*nge eou- 
tuast to the dnvk, di d gy, find Brooke-begrimed 
vtriiiotimvB that rora elbow emo another for space , 
in that crowded ^flftfivar, Howland Mosley, a 
sou of Oswald Mosley, thu wealeby olotbier T who 
purcliftsed GarrnLti Tfttll—-aftferwardB the pro¬ 
perty of Madam Myiiahall, the wife of Spank- 
iog Soger tiadifc™ mansion hOUae ** called tb* 
HI Hooke ■' err Hook House, in Bine Boar Couvt, 
wbera h e resided, and wbieh his wi dow* Isabel 
Motley, at her decease In 1674, bequeathed on 
certain ooaditiuns to her grandson, William 
Bl litigeeai, Adjolniia^ tti ls Ll ma asi on +1 waB anothm 1 
resi denee at one tims oecupi ed by Piter Tiokle 
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OL 1 hmlT-iiv h i-Rli tltcs 4-epi'esautn.ti vca of William: 

Fhuigeon m 1774gold to Josapb Byroru, tbeoph- 

IcciL mercer, one of tha throe pot-sons, by the way, 
wbo tLfetiei Ir^pl;- ^ carnage in Jbfaimlieftt&t, Ploaaant 
El * them dwelling places might ho, It can b:ud!y 
Tjy aula that tho appiohah to fctn-m 5ik„i*i„. rf 
^ tw»y judge from a complaint wade to the 
Court T-reefc in 17^1, foni 1 yeavst before the visit; 
of tilt* , ‘ Vollow-EmEved Laddio” fm-ou the 9th of 
April in tliat year complaint was mude to the 
jurors npon oath (l by t hn Inhabitants neai* the 
Blow Boar Oates in the Market Plaee, that they 
and others. the K i ng's. subjects, kava not free 
Egress and regress to and from their EZou Bias and 
Shape without great HLiKniht Jjmgev of their 
lives or liuih* by reason of Richard AlWsi 
#rands Wrigley anil Mary Haworth, widow, 
patting nr piaeeio# their MEla-Horses to stand 
in Ihu Pnbljeic fttreat over against their said 
Shops and Houses to the great tfnisane? of 
them, the said Inhabitants, and all others, the 
King'is sUbjeots, pausing and repnsslng to and 
iixmn that neighbourhood.” For the offence 
they wore * r atnearoed “ * r a-ii'orulljr in £Eve 
flliillitigs,” 

Another house kept by William Spencer, and 
known. as Spencer's Tavern, Htood on tJie oppo¬ 
site fei-dfi o£ Marhefc-sted Laiia, but within the 
area of tho then Market place r and Et was here 
that a tragedy weih curbed on the 21at Hjivoib 
1783. Captain Monnsry f of the 79fch Regiment* 
and Cornet Hamilton, of the Kin^s Own Dns> 
gaaiiaj having been together at a b&dgei 1 bn,it 
at Mr. Folk nsr Phill ips’e, nt Bin3gJ5r HaU, quar¬ 
relled (i¥*r tEie respective qiudiiitis of two dogs, 
and fought a duel with swords, whoa Captain 
Mixmaey was slain, Oontet Hamilton ffii? 
acquitted by the coroner's jury. Captain 
Mommey was burled at St. John's Church, thG 
fu naval being folkm-ed by a large concourse of 
people. In dose prosimity to Spencer’s was a 
noted "punch Jranse,” kept Ly 3aim 1-tnshtam, 
who maintained a friendly rivalry with John 
Shaw.of fchfl histories 11 punch house” in the 
Old Slmm Idee, a£ whom tvo shall hare soma* 
thing to srsy in our nest paper, and two or 
throe doors nearer St. Mr ry 1 ’a Cate, occupy ing the 
upper rooms of a quaint pile of bni[dings, wEtti 
many gabli^s that stood irt and ouf: ana across 
tbe end of what la now KKabange-stvscfc,tva^ the 
" Ctrl CoEf^o House/' or Jiagle and Child, 
ms it was Jeuignated at itn earl y period of ita 
history, and made famous by John Taylor. the 
** Water Poet*' in lit* " Pejmlless Pilgri¬ 
mage :— 

I iDrly^d nt the hjEiqlp and the Child, 

Whereat my bentos* Muientnonu} 

BUI aatertuhi me with repent hut eonuauti, 

S^o M isEFGs=! Sai*eo]e+ LdiWi hi nd , 

And Mftnobwter whit tliaxil^ T 3^Ft beliiud. 

The KameoleB, oi% more correctly. SorocPlds, 
wei'e vintners Ueie + and e^Iro In Smithy 
Dout-f. iu the time of Klb'abstii, and in the 
reigns of thr% enjljer Stnui't tings. At the 
beginnju& oi tlio last oeutnry the liosiRp was 
kept by Thomas Norton, father of Thomas 
a]id William NWtou, well-koovrn hook^ellei-e, 
who had fcliejL 1 shop beneath. Mid later on it wai 
occupied E]i giiceoEsinu by Mr. Hawksley and 
Air- fVmu*d H^ithcote. Boncath it-a unnient 
roof a iiocid dcnJ of fcbc public husiness of the 


town won tiauHncted, and questlona aff'ectiii^ 
fcbe welfare of the ooiumnnity wev<s frequently 
uEstu^flcd. The Coart 1'^ct o^cu^ioually cu^feui- 
bled Lcp-e* and for £u ‘ Jotig time the OammlB* 

, BkOilera m B^ltriiptey made it their place of 
meeting. There were other Louaus of entek'* 
tainoiant, more or less notable, urtmnd the 
Market Pktoa, but want of eptui-e ji re vents a 
l notteo o£ them. 

It ituLBfc not, however be auppoacd that the 
Market Placp whs given up to vj ulnars, butohtira, 

| ahd the veudoVa. of vegetables hud other com* 
iutfdifcies, Ph the (jontrary, 3t may fairly be 

cOhflLd&^d to have bean fclio litovaty Rialto— 
the " Row ?f of ManohaBfcflfj for lierc gath&rijd 
the printers* publishers, joni-nalieta, and hoek- 
ecllei'B of the town. TEse WbifeivcnthH aad the 
Harcops we have ullie&dj made mention of, Cqji- 
tomporary with the Whitworths was William 
Clayton, whoa a tatticr hiul curried on the bum* 
imas of a priiitai' before him, and who ivne 
brother of the Rev. John Clayton, thn Jacobite 
chuplain, [if ter words a Pel low of the Golleg iate.. 
(Jburcb, who, wbrni Prince Charles -pima to the 
towu in the *4% dropped, on hia knecg, niad in 
ferrent tonew pi-stythat the-diving blea^Sn^ 
n:igLt rest on Lha PrEueo^ head. Another book- 
^elliL:g efltJLblinbmeut wits that of JltLi^hew 

Fnnlfenor—aftai^vardn Faulkner liikL Bii-ch._ 

who started tins " Mauchoster .Herald/' "MilvcL 
SI, 17*52, their bnstne.qHi pvtfinLaea balug batwe^u , 
Hlufl Boar Court and tho EuH’g Head Yard ; 
but tho paper was very short Jived, fornix prijii- 
ciplfi-s h aViVOiirlng Btroaivly of Ja-CDbtphfm, the 1 
printing oaina tvna attacked hy a riotema rnob 
on the 10th March, 1795. and tta&buoyetb tbn 
printing preascs hdng Inrnlieu up and thelormes ■ 
and typr- scatti-red iii ah directions, The 
piiblialipL'H having, An wui thooglit, made ilieni* 
snb r es nmfluablo to Bjc Ihw, llei.1 the ctnintry, Kr, 
Faulk nee s&skitig refuge tu Aiuerica, where he 
remained imtil 1^06, when he returned to JSag- 
Jaml. He died on the. 8th March, 1824, Yet 
another firm c>£ hookaclles-s vrua the Messrs, 
Clsirkt, wEiosu nhop in the comm- of the 
Marketplace iicljoining the present 11 FalstnJf." 
Tim fbnndcr, Abrnhaju Chirke r florae froan fJntn- 
byrinrul, nnd BfiliLbis^bad himself ]rere in the 
begintiihg of the lust century; tlic business 
grew tmrl prospered, and wus crjutinued in the i 
old premiaes by the family for aoenitiL-y or 
more, ami, uua we retn ember, they were doinEa- 
good bnaliieas in chip sebcolboy days ; fcbeir 
near neighbour beln-g George BeuLtiam, M Old 
BentluLm," c clerical looking gentleman wlio 
wore a wlute neckcloth* nod kept a email but 
wcll-ataeksd shop near the Ball's Head Yard, 
Smithy ,Door, whid] waa to all inteot-ft and par- . 
posea n. conti nuatioa of the Market, w$ reserve 
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THE old MANCHESTER MARKET PLACE, 


BT OTTR flPBOIAL CO«ilig,9IONER 

sketokeh B T (MTE O W 3T artist. 



olo gwirm' iioct, 


m&tny'rt said to repeat itself ; 3^ the old 
JCarbefc Place furnishes an apt ilS.nstra.tion of 
truth of the Haying. for -when that ulvouirt. 
sovlh^a mm bad become too am all for the 
STOWing wants of the- inhabitants., or, ns it may 
K+rhypa he mttrt cc-rreutly pat, when the itr 
1 nbi.tLn.fc 3 had encroached upon the market 
apace by creating their shops around nnd partly 
Lpon. it + many of th^ stallholders wore crowded 
>nt, and Imd to locate themselves elsewhere. the 
Smithy 'Door. a nttnpow and intriontn thorough- 
t^re that led down. to tlie Old Bridge, being 
twigned them by ’ the governing authorities. 
Practically this is what the Corporation is 
doing at the present time, the stallholder^ 
being told very much in the as toe way that our 
irfist wag tdd by an energetic, if aoruewh&t 
insensate, policeman to +I move on.” the "Vic¬ 
toria Arcade, which in the mo in covers the gits 
the old Smithy Door Market , being the place 
:hey nr# to more to. 

Smithy Door. What cl crowd of memories 
apring up ufc fcbie mention of the name. But how 
earn* the place by the name ? That la a 
problem many Llaaoeatria ns have triad to 
Edlre ; very recently the inquiry h&H been made 
in. these columns. hut the answers, it mast ba 
confessed are not quite conclusive. There 
have been sunn Is eg and cOnjectnrag tnorfc Oi 
lesg ingenious* ami statements more or leas 
apocryphal; and the legetid of the smith 
carrying inis rc ami thy door JJ with a chalked-up 
score upon it to tha court room* has been 
repeated to the dissati^fhHjtion of a con aspon- 
dent, who aStruiFi that Stnithy Door ** was a 
Manchester place mi me so tong ago as 15S7. 
True, and for the ufinttoi 1 q£ that long before 
15B7 ; the legend nevertheless has acquired n 
[piusi respectability by reason of its antiquity, 
tor it ito-h related by dames -Ogden more than a 
century ago, though we fear lie had no hatter 
authority than imagination ol* tradition. Place 
names lutve invariably a meaning* and Bfinithy 

Fl.-,.-. ,. mn ,-.j*.-J..-. i..].. ^.1 -., ^ _ 


Door was certainly not an. exception. The name 
we know has existed for more than three ceu- 
uiriea. The musty records of the old manorial 
]oorts now preserved in the muniment room of 
ilie Town Sail natty kelp us to a saint] on. In the 
rfivy earliest of these records we find, 

.mder date October d. 1552, fcjmt tlai-co scavengers 
ivere appointed to see to the cleansing of fcbo 
ilds markefce Htede/'and two to discharge the 
iko. dnty in ,J the smet-he dnrrv J Pour years 
utebv September 50, tSSEhwc read that Edmund 
BEamilay or the tenant occupying the place 
-mined ■■ shall at all and euery tycne & tymes 
lereafter m akc cloy no tbs ntrete euery irate as 
veil afore the SmetlijH there ag vader the 
?e . *., of the bowse of the cvi*¥c of John Itan^ 
ynsra,*' under a penalty of £Qd. ; and later 
jntrses enable us to fis pretty nearly the 
locality of tha premises-. .Here, then, in addi¬ 
tion to the Smithy Door, wo have the rk Smethye ft 
m the concrete* und withal fronting to the 
L Strete.” Iti those days the son of Yu Jean was 
in important member of tbo community, asid 
the street, lane* or gats lending to hig forgo or 
smithy would not unnaturally receive hhu mine 
It retained for centuries—the Smithy I>qg:\ In 
October, it was ordered by the Leefc " that 
nil tbase that shall brings any ffahe vnia thf 
emitbie rlooi'^ to be solde shall sett their 
boordes that hath fcbnsv liaho vpou o^er the 
chanell t : ’ Lin less otherwise directed. On the 
3Qth Jilitrchj 15E3, S tW jury ordered rc yt £that; 
ail those p^sons (p&rsons) yt brlnge fyclie to bee 
Rold shuJl atend to aoJl ye 6Stne Gshe ott ye 
gmythe dore *3 hath bene ucoa&tomed anends 
fi.e.j against) ye launds of Eiichanl Hunt, 
gonfcimnu and ancudc,^ yc l]tuia& yfc Kaphe 
Soroweould wyntcr (rintner) now* dw^lleth in 
provided Lilwayes yt none shall ataund an&udfe 
ye dor re or wyndowes of his sellar of ya aayd 
Hapha SoL-oconld to Ictfc [stop) the light into iii£ 
seller, and yfc the greater paite of those that 
bringc tuoha fiabc fcjha so aid shill stand vponyc 
same syde of the street anends ye launda of ye 
Said Richard Rant." Mr. Huntbs londa wero 
near the Booths door, on the easterly side of 
t-hul street, and Mr, Sorocolcb the rlntaier'a 
prenilnsje^ were at the western end, and are 
bgltered to have been the picfcureaq ao pde of 
buildings long known as ■' SandiforiTs/' that 
'stood at tha tr>p end of Yiatcrio-street unE-jl 
1 taken down In 187& tu make room for tha 
■ present Victoria Buildings. T3]& fishmougera 
were thug apparently the drat traders csta- 
blished hew* They wore followed in course of 
time by L Soralgne batchetK,^ poulterers, green' 
gi^ears, Ate., who sc Increased in numbers that 
as early an lddD the ,inj'y compiaiucd that '* fcl»e 
Markett atfc the Conduit (the tnnrkefc sted end 
of Smithy Door) is soe SUed with the stalls of 
ffpraigoe botchers fthose who camo .from 
beyond the town) iud otherwise to thegreate 

Anoyance of fch$ ntighbourelicodand Linderanee \ 
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anti oppinge of the highway cpon marteti ■ 
■ Ae alsoe they doe ibide tka place in tl )3 ! 
Smithy Doora afct the Shambles end, where 
tumepa, u&vratta, & eabetehes are aould, 3 s 

boo thronged that U both aLopj>^ the highway 
and nanoyea lku Mavkett." In l&ter days 
Smithy Door bocime still mors orowdeA and 
iu 1767 notice was Rive a tlrnt cn Saturday the 
33fcb November the following regulations 
should take effect 

Tfcifl- foldl Eichtmge, add th.e BanSL and flaBt erfamiei ' 
to it, to b& oloacukd fram butfltopa.' mtnluiirjgB and all 
otiiaT standings, the mtcboTa'rtandlufli t* be fMed 
ii^ainst ilia other porta of th-& EtoluaTipa, msd m. tm 
liliea on the sidM of tbe Market Hilda, to near the ojui 
cl 02r3 Mitigate. The tread hakftf^ tfc*aig to bo iq 
the jjlate near the Cpofis whe-rs the wheat nuukot wem. 
iaidd. FotatMa* ttHiiipn, ean'eta, and other- roots 
golfl wholes j,Lg to be exposed for a&3& iu the ifew 
TVitito Market, cmd no other place. T'reifc &ml roots ol 
nLJb’Ods aoJd by imekittow in the nppLo mtu-k&G and 
no ^boc pbuiD ; almr-ra stifl, rtOQlc’ittgfl, and liarclware in ' 
the Iritfet part oT tbe ^ViSdircuTeirp AV3tMy Otnr«), 
wliere the potato market baa bfitoisFore teen helJ, 
■Jfbe pardeneL'a'' stands to 1 m placed EP. the upper and eE 
Bmitliy Poor, a.r.rt Hah id tho Market Plane ne-ir tilt 
Crosa, 

Sotna Idea of wk-ub the state of this thorough- ' 
fare was iu tie e&dy part of the present century 
will be feathered from tb £ Jolio wing description 
by ButteiTvurth. written in 1B22 ►— 

Tbia place, vis,, Smithy Bsor, in the S&ton1a? r ss 
epartet Iqr the sale of poultry, butter, eggs, nud all 
sorts of tE output so life auiinaia, wftl* noaegn-ys and otter 
vegetable eurioftiTie®, and i a so nsewnmunty crowded, 
wit]] the rtiflljc wo] lets and t-lw (degaa&ly drcm-ietf female 
phrGluWftHi. that )b il With eOfl»idembto diffientty j-oa 
make itigL-a&J into this consecrated And nliCLOrt aom^ 
pnat body oE higgle ph and bed'll eued marketeer?, ; to 
tnabo programs throngt them at a regular rate!? utterly 
impossible., you hire to ci&mbar over baskets croTVtl^d 
witll poultry and the produce of tlie hen. r&Qtt. At 
i other times, jammed in by tbs of YisidoUM Stni^LE 

i war^p, whiab are i\3rq here extendi.ve'y offered for 
Tbenoe eaGApiug by bojjid emnll pefie,. whioh you hltvA 
I beop lor minates impatiently to discio^er, fW 

pet crowded apain, nil of ct sudden, nfficOiifife the B*Uer& 
of plants, orarjjL'OinB, Ac. ; Llcd Ar.cn JUKI Ate 

i push ad iy. anjonjpst those clou-slab, drajora in depa,, 
cats, nnd cDliiCH-, J tL]l you iosmcrRO at Inat, after a bun.* 
i dred pa^Bine.-H on, ausiponssaoiuj, rgtrDgradatioiia, 
ftqnwiiojra, uad t*l«iortnuCFo«itimi.H h to btaoEha u^ain ia 
tbe cure air thAt vrftftA Oti the dcliphcfnJ sombre dwoll* 
ilsK-=i that prase the bottnm of DeOdG^Ato. 

Eipatiftt C, rou&p, on this dell^btirEil doll, 

And breathe these bMeac* of AmbtWfftl Rftioll i 
T Where pE^c, and. dosH,. And duoks iijroojjflcoiia lie, 

A fragrant intense- tnASt abound uh bj^fli, 

And pSasubing that Aoenii be to the e? 0 , 

Jicro fileA&iag sure to JOr *Po fltK tbfr other fftOe t 
So globalj Uiroug'd rs to compel omomco, 
EnabcmtEag ^nPtc to sec the youthful foE* 

! luh&llnjf plciflinif odc.mrs from grey hair ; 

FAiiter*’s ebflek to Oymon^B lip^oh, heeb, 

! The Titmird ebaeb of modeirty Js Bueb. 

AVlieu the prAflcut YictoTitt'&ti’ael; was Eormaa 
a'bout lift]? i ewntury ago, tlje marttet wag 
allowed to peiuajfir occupying a triangular plot 
ot land cm ting westerly-aide, wthi-oli woe nlti- 
mo-Ecly covered in, and so it contitmed iiutU 
soma fifteen or twenty year? agw, when the land 
was to a eotupfiRy. whioh began thp ei'^C’ 
tlon of tlio stately pile now Ilhowh an the Y3u- 
toiia Buildings, that the Corporation bad. to 
(Kiuplete, and the covered arcade of which Itia 
now intended tn appropriate to the nee of the 
I etelLholderr] abont to be sjected from the Mar^ 

I Ir-nf "Plfl.«a 


lcct Place. 

Suilfcliy Daoi-, oj? wo ]iarc seen, welb one of t!ie 
oldest iteeeEa in tlio town ^ it wna also one q£ 
the moat p ictut'esque, albeit one of tbo moat tor- 
tuo Lta and dangerous thoi-OLighfarea j tb ft road* 
wny in plates being so narrow n& to be peril- 
oi.i5 to tba aafet y &£ the wayfarer, Many hta- 
1 topical aasucintions gather round it. and bsj'e 
many of tJic most induentinl inbabstant-B bad 
their dwelling places ; the houses on eaob eide 
formed an u■t , tigLllai , line of Ibick anil white 
bitiidinaJS. c&uat meted of wood and plaster, 
wrought id divei 1 * patterns, with pverbiingmg 
roofs nnd gnbles, aisd grotefiiHeiy-ctu'ved b]p* 
knobs, cornioea, and pendants These boiiaes 
bad their accompaniment o£ garden aaid 
orcliard. and in some inatancea of meadow, fov 
we read of (< a close of land ualled fcb& nearer 
£i£llI^l]yeQ^^ld.' , At fch& lower end, forming tbg 
tingle with Deumgate—tbs site at th& «ntranea 
to the pTe-senb Victorlct Hotel—atnl wfuFra a 
uheeo Incline, hrio*'ii cis Smithy J3ftuk : led down 
to the Old Bri Jge, was n gloomy-look Eng pilo 
that, n* tradition nQinns. was the reeudanoe in 
, the early part of the sixteenth century oi that 
Hf renowned diioipie of Eseutaphia, Dr. Simeon 
Ford f And in a latsv day, of that " I'esolved 
rnpist/ h but tolerant and bindiy*bcurbed, euole- 
gLaiitEc. " Master George Collyer/' warden of 
the OollOgi&fiiJ Clnirth, who was deprived of bjg 
office for refusing to nchnowledge th« ItoynJ 
supremacy in tbe day^ of Edward the Sixth, 
but restored in those of Qncon Marj, wiien he 
hud to take up bis abode hors by reason that 
the CollopEe, his, ofitoinl residence, had been oon- 
ftscated to tbs Crown, and was then pos&es&ed 
by the Kslt- 1 of Derby—the same earl who 
boasted that bis religion was tbs religion of 
good loek. At the top of Smithy Bant, and 
opposite the e&tnmce to Smithy Door, were 

two &r tbi'&e black and white gabled atructuresi J 

□ne of wliicii we remember iti our ygung day^ 
waa oncuplsd by the Pcrds. then weH-buown 
braziers and tinplate workers, and overtopping | 
fcheirt In E-ear waa tbe stately tow'er of the ’* old 
ehnjch/ 5 At the upper end, wU&vft there wat a ' 
narrow outlet te tlift Market Place by the Con¬ 
duit, wms tin? iDtereating timinsr building 
already raferred to, and whlfth Mr. E^fctcu baa 
so faithfnlly pbrbrajcd from a sketch token 
more than seventy years ago. I& must have 
existed for three centuries or mtiTiir and in ita 
last day&i though it exhibited some incongrui- 
ttesr and showed that the hand of tho improver 
bad been miscbievouBly busy h retained ft jauney 
uav, and apparently tried to make the most of 
appearances. Its uvobltectornl ebam^teristte? 
aliO>wad that it had originally be sn n realdEnne 
of Oohsjderable importnnee ; the principal fea¬ 
ture waa a curious central tower, wi bh a hipped 
vaaf that I'Oqe from, between ths two fionb 
gables, and this was apparently an addition to 
th? OViijimtl structure i it cautaicted a small 
loom, fF-om the window of which a kind of 
bird's-eye view tiould he obtained of Man¬ 
chester and its imm&dlata surrounding*, witit 
fetrauge^vays Fork and the liEgli grounds of 
Stony Knolls and Higher Broughton in a 
northerly direction. 1 tiaVO a purbiculnv 
tion yvt for the large old window near the top 
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of th s in gbc ptefcdresqiiB old honee in Wan- 
Chester—that at the lusher end of Old Smithy 
Ddemf" wrote Joseph Perrin in Ms story. Fl The 
Green Mantle/' 

Xiifctle- is known of the early history of thii* 
qua! tit old house ; the late Mr. Procter, baaing 
hifl Opinion Dll the faofc that a certain lfi John 
Syddati, gentleman,' 1 ' was Tiring in Smithy Boor 
in 1773, thought it might bars been tlie real’ 
de&ea of the Sycldala, oE Slade ITall, in 
Ruaholiue ; the " gentleman 1: named wag the 
head of the family of Slade. best there La no 
conclusive evidence of his- bums* the owner of 
thre mtrtkCnlar house. Tom Syddnl, the barber— 
Ot’ pertiqoiei 1 , Ua a wig mnker was then called — 
whoso father had been iianged and his bead 
spited in fchri Market 371 ace for Mg share in the 
riot of 171&, a ad who lugs self experienced the 
game Cato for h\a ndhei-euoe to the yonng ehevu- 
lier thirty years later* voided in Smithy Door, 
as did also lira a on, also named Thomas. who 
carried oil fc|n' business of a grocer and dry- 
salter. and wbo died In 1779 ub the age of 49. It 
whs white Tom Syddal'a head adorned che old 



yiMTrrtft'S af.sjs. 


Town Kail that aWhig mob made a a ivaee attack 
upon his house, and broke the window e, because 
his unfortunate Widow, who wu^i then waeping 
with tier four orphans for the loss of their 
father, had aegieuted to illuminate kcr house 
for the victory at Onlloden : but thq prohabllt- 
ties are that the hapless peruke maker had con¬ 
tented himself with w teas pretentions tene¬ 
ment. Certain it in the house was long known 
as tko Tintaera 1 'Armsj find certain entries in 
the Court Lett rolls point to the conolnwien 
tbit It was at one time the property of the 
Soroeolds, who, as previously stated, carreed 
on un exlensivo business ns vintners in the toun. 
In 1788 a part of tlie premises was occupied by 
He^n, Oould, Smucters. and Co., who earned 
on the busLneea of fuetian maJiiifitoturera and 
i oipor fcers of Irish j Men ♦ nine yeaiw late r til a firm 
had changed to Eumderq, Arrowsinjfck, and Co.; 
and in. ISCM a portion bad been transformed into 
a vaultj and was than in the pc&BQS&iou of fcfeo 
Wilmofcts, who appear to hay* ^■evioLiMy owned 
tbc George and Urngyti, at the? bottom ot 
Bridge-street, and had. tong carried on the 
liquor trade ; one of the nam 0 haring at on o 
time been the proprietor of M Rnahttm’a ” 


CoSiee Kou&o, a well-known tavern, of which 
mention w&s made In Out 3u&t paper. “ Mary 
'Wiijfnobj liquor nserclmnb and vintner 4, 
Smithy Door^ appears ip the Birectoty for 
1B0B, but shortly after sbe wita sna- 
oeeded in the bosinesa by Jatpen Ba&di- 
ford r and the Louse was long known as 
"£fctidifcrd p s vaults; the uoxt transformation 
bsiljg to ■“DeakiVs Entire/' find on raneH it 
re&MV&ed until its demolition i though Mr, 
Ddikiii occupied only a portion oi the premises, 
th* remainder li&ing in the teii^ncy of Mr. 
Saylor, who did a large trade as a ftboi&gaJo egg 
and butter merchant and dealer in dried Ebb. The 
property was owned Lai 1S42 by Mr. Gillum, a 
mefbcal practitionor at Bath* and nbbia death, in 
1060, it po-ified to hia son, the .Rey, Sidney 
Goo*g *5 Gilluni t rector of MDIbreok, AmpfcliiU, 
Bedfordshire. With the deatrnotioii of thla 
fttn-tely old residenco may he said to have piwsed 
mvay the nioat Enteroattitg relic of ancient 
domestic architecture in Manchester, 

In the further turner of Smithy Door* closa by 
“ Wiilmott's," an entry—-Cotton Court—led by 
the Fflatlters yard into Denusgato, and at the 
entrance was for many years th-s bools + print, ami 
general cario-sity siiop oF J^cob WUlEamani. 
4t Cld Jaoob/ J as he was familiarly called* w4s a 

chaiioatee in bin way ; donmid in tho most 
fantastic attire, and sitting in the doorway of bis 
fHUtotUfcii* with hta porbfoliaK spread around, and 
the choicest of Ms iciiwalteiieoiiA bi-eanures dia- 
played upon bis fitftll, lieu^edto tnako ihe uinrhat 
neho again with hts boisterous salllus mid mLitli- 
provoking iemukA on tho p^opte ibout him, eacli 
playful Jiifc being prefaced by a loud l,k Hoy ll hoy, 
thuetV Tho old man wsa quite an jnaritntion, 
and his stall the favourite resort oE local 

bibliophiles, the ponderous Johnsemian figufe of 
the lute Jaems Crossley hemg frequently seen 
among them. Bub time brings about change* ; 
old J acob lio* long been numbered wihh the things 
of tho past, well nigh forty years haying rolled 
by since lie w-eiLk OV^r bo tike majarity. 
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The old Manchester market £ l a c 

OTJE SPECIAL COH&IsaiQNEK, 
SSETO&E3 B T OUR Olf K A ll T 1 3 T. 


nr* I; 

ThB eniiinw to Smithy D^c from ttw 
Exchange cud of the Market Place was by a 
i^vrfiw zig-zag kind of pA^go between the 
projecting angles «' two opposing buHdiagu, witli 
t*r«]y *nftk ten* space Intervening ib f on e vehicle 
to pa at a time. The building projecting on the 
right, which thus imported tho safety Q f the 
ting's ILegss, was the Unicom, kept B bwt 
flr seventy years ago by Mr. J«e p h 
ChaUender, who, when it was pulled down m 

LS3S* migrateil to tbs Blsctfriarg Hotel. It 
*»=* an old, rambling* in and out sort yf a 
aince, with all kinds of queer nooks and corners, 
uid here for many years SHseunbied ih& members 
?f that ancient ccrivivial institution—John Shaw's 
2hib—an j iistitution that flourishes in this present 
fear of grace, its quarter* being now at the 
^ueoti’?!, John Shaw, wiieas name the club 
ldopted* had in earlier years Loon a trooper in a 
dragoon regiment, and during hia campaigning 
ippears to liftvo learned the art- of brewing punch* 
then a Favourite beverage. On qniting tha army 
hu .acted For a time as sheriffs officer* but, 
disliking the calling, be pat tied down 0-5 the 
proprietor oF a tavern near the Smithy Door 
end of the Old Shnmblea, in doiaa proximity 
to- the preaent “ yindaii's." “SIhiw’s Punch 
HcmHe’- 1 floon acquired a reputation* and ste John 
ImtiNclf was a t?w. “01 lurch and King” man, Ids 
hou,so was mostly frequon ted by these holding 
the some political principles. Event a&lly* the 
genrit spirits who assembled iioro to discuss 
punch and politics fomed themselves into n oon- 
virial clu!>— the first of the kind established in 
Manchester* ^nd which resembled in some 
r&i; fleets the mock corporation of Walten-le^Dsle, 
a political purpose being, as it -iroulct sc&m* at the 
outset, concealed tmdeir an appearance of con¬ 
viviality and good-Fellowship. As at first ooisfaE- 
tLLtecl the dnb had a president and vice-president, 
to tlma^ were succeagively added * poet’lituni[i.te, 
rtiaplahiy doctor. and s's^oidct, and in Ktill later 
mnea a solicitor and attorney-general, Th& first 
president of whum t?b have any record was 
fames Massey, who died in I7S6 at the agp 
if 3S f a member of the family of that, muuc* 
if Dostbcme, and who was many years president 
>f the lufirmapy, in which institution a portrait 
>F him, the gift oE Mr. Tate in 179&, is still 
preserved. “Doctor” John 'Ryrom was 
pteram&hly the first lameile ■ hi*: wit, his 
fascinating manners, and genial disposition* to 
soy nothing oE his strong though guarded 
Jacobite proclivities, Vf-Lnild make him always 
wck-ome, and it k worthy of note that tho only 
ktiown portrait o£ By rum as lie appeared in the 
closing years oE ilia Ufa in from a sketch made 
by Doming RasbotJium after impend Eng in 
evening nb flaw's. John fth&w soama to 
h^ve carried his soldierly habita into civil 
lifoj he mu a stem dlsciplinarlaii, and the 
niSos lin laid deirn For tho gavernment of hia 
house were rigidly enforced. He required every 


cracking oE a whip, and if any one I'em&in&d 
Molly Owen* John's laefcatum, woidd bring in 
her inop and a pail of water, and with the 
mntents of tls* latter expedite the move^ 
monte of the loitoren The club grew and 
prospered* and after John's death, in 1796, when 
lie had reigned over the ost&bl ifth t nont for well nigh 
sixty ysarja, the Iiouhc ivna continuod by Peter 


Feiirnhgad.™'n son, presuiuitbly t of an innkeeper 
of the aamo name who kept tli& TJuee PoeiT3 J 
Head?, in tho Market Place, with the 
of John^a old servant “ Molly,’ 1 the saime regu¬ 
lations in regard, to the club hying observed ; but 
shout a dozen yearn laler the house WS& flotcl ■ 
tlie new proprietor pidled down a portion of the 
budding, and in 1809 converted fcbo lomainder 
into the King’.s Head tavoin, a houa& that in 
our younger days wite kept by Tbsmiaa Wheals 


tne Cteb moving higiiey up the street to the 
tnicarn, then kept bj Mr*. Fisher, an old 
rambling piece, as r,e have said, but withal at 
! “** ' e ™ f ™ ca the eNcallsnce o[ it, bscl- 
^rat.s end the tlelieaoy of ita oyster sauce, 
Subsequently the Club raraOTed to the Hog and 
Partridge at the bottom of Mhikat-etraet, then 
kept, by Mr. Pteacott, and afterwards by Hr. 
..Tamea GWr W hm-e the membera continued to 
J"'® 1 “ ntl11B29 > wl ™ they migrated to the com- 
fortable parlour oF the Xhatehed FTonae, then in 


-ir-Kiicy n M«cheu ' 


,, - —-- House—the predeeeRAgr o 

Hie present hostelry of that name, hot . 
liouee of note in the days oE the Georges 
when it was the favourite report of the mor 
opnient tradesmen of the town. About this tim 
John Shaw e B absorbed tin Sociable Cfuh, . 
kimlrad, iURtituticrti, and romaved to man 
preteEitinus quarters at the York Hotel in KE ne 
^treet, but tbe stay Here wag brief* and u 
the lollowing year the member met at th 
tho bnttoni of Jiing-BtMet 
Finduig their quari?em t however* tmsati&FajctoTY 
they ^turned to thotr old haunt, the Unicom ii 
™™y kept by Mr. JoaepJ 

Challender* wlier* th^y emutmuod to hah 
th&ir rauctcrrnal symposia until July* 1838 
™ ht:n the, I&ouro having to dome down fo 
the widening of the atreot, Mr, Challeude 
movqql to the FJackfriHotel and * r Jolu 
Shaw's^ movod with him. Here the qlul 
remained for a period of 13- years, when anotbe 
11 flitting " took plflco, tbo firat me&ting in th' 
i year 1S52 Iwing litltl at tbo Spread Eagle, Li 
Withy <"Jti>vo : eight yearg Inter flio in'Cmbor 
found aheltef uudet the lioepiteble ruo? of Mia 
Vatefl, at the Ster Hotel, in BEansg^ta j wbil 
hero lh<] numbers wore strcu^tlienej by th 
inclusion of the greater portion of bho tn ember 
of tho HoRieruotan Soeicty-^tba SoriptorLiia o 
tho Hasici-ucIiMW. becoming ths Recorder c 
John Shaw's, an office he continued t 
holfl for fully a quarter of a century 
In 1B&7 the club found itTmt Jiei- tfimo »hjV^. *-i. 
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In 1B&7 tile club found b-nuae under tit 

appropriate shadow of the Mitre, hi theCathedra 
lW,aniU<pw years ago it moved once tnon 
thi^ tine to the Queen^ whore it. flouriidies h'ca 
mul greeu in tills year of ipnoe 1893. Lnat ye* 
tbe clttb Knd the miafoTtime to lose its president 
the Tato Colonel Hir Thomrig Howler ; Mr. J t .H 
Stafford, the general man ft^Qr of tbo lancMhir 
\ & ™\ Verbal lire Hallway, was electod his Hucceaaoi 
and undBr Mr. Stafford’s presidency the member 
still meet, drink old wine, toast the ol 
tonfst oE f "Church and Queen, and down with tli 
Ifcuntpj 1 ' and 44 fight their battle o'er u.£ain. 
The club lias cm endowment bequeathed b 
n former president, the late Mr, rrimnnd Buckley 
formerly M.I\ for Newcastle-under-Xiy mo, wh 
died in 2S6S, and it bn!? also ^otne "'"properties, 
r the 1-Ll1 ^ cherished poasresicMi 'bein,q the perib 
I bowl that belonged originally to John SL*w, 

■ barred-shaped vassal of white china, mounted o; 
(a mahogany rilllage, the punch bring poure 

iii at the hupj^ hole, and drawn off in th 
' ordinary way by a tap inerted at the end- Thor 
, are also contemporary portrait* in oil c 
! John Shaw, 3]oldEnj£ a bow] of pane! 
.in hifl bund, and of his maid, * * MolTy 

| which wore painted at fcho ospanso of the club 
in addition to those nre portraits of Tboma 
Ojiskol], a president of the blub for sixty year; 
jwho died in IS33, and another by Wdkina c 
.Captain Hindley* presented to the members i 
1 1S55 by Mr. C. Wood ; a cleverly execute 
pencil dm wing of Jehu Shaw, copied from fch 
larger picture, the work of Mr. Edward Ohosabyre 
who ior forty years held, aurceasively th 
offera of lairreatfl and recorder j and tbsr 

iv an engraved portrait of the Into Ml 

■ Buckley. 


IfwHalH*! # 


I Chester August 16, 1739^ and died December 16* I 

laaz. 

Lower down Smithy Door, on ths same side ae . 
the TJniccm and the Shambles, and very near to 
■ where now stands the shop o£ Messrs. Himo and 
Addison, was an ancient lialf-tdmbered structure, 
which there ia some reason to hellsve bud bean . 
^ na ^ tbo buEldingy that in the tiriio o£ Henry 
VTH. h erred the purpose of a sa.nctqEi.Ty house. 
When tittw centnrioa and a ludf nyatho * ^iirfeqdsr 
i-ol the Frith n rtiBBolred the raligacuifs houses and 
appropriated their pnaseFricina, 
a revision of the .system of 
sotiotuary became nceessniy, and 
an Act of Pai'3 lament was passed 
limit] trig the privilege' wlii-ch. fugi¬ 
tive malefactors and political 
offenders were previously entitled 
\ ^ claim. In 1S4D Manchester 

was made n place. of asylum or 
P® DM ■ SMietiiarv* rl the Act 

ticsigimted it, “ a ptuce of 
peivilegn and tuieiem for term of 
3yfe to all offuQdMS and &iitk- 
fietnrs, oE whatsoevci 1 quality, 
kiisd, or Jiature their offonca^i 
might be, for the which said 
offences and crimcpi fcba peincs 
and punislimejit oE death ahould 
ensue by the statute laws ami 
custO[[iea of the realme,' J other 
than murder, tapSj btn^laTy, 

ki n liT^ V ..ri kl.r.vTT r.v —il P.,11 .. 




highivay robbery, or wilEul]y 
burning any houses or famm ■ 
though v qt more than SO persons 
wereto bc idLsIbersd in a aaEictuary 
at one time. fioeemj of tfre^p 
ficUiPtuary houses existed it Man¬ 
chester for the reception of 
offenders against the civil law, 
eanb lifiving, as, :a auppea*d, ita' 
chapel ond an attar attached to 
it 1 orifc oE these is eaul to kavu beep 
located in tlio Old Mitigate^ arurtlier was nt 
Hydie’o Cross, nearly opposit& the site of the Old 
ftoRT 1 ^ Head, and ifc ia (Krtijsctured by Bcuno that 
the buildiiig in Smithy Dour whm another, though 
thora ih no poyitiye evidence of the frwL 13 ut whon 
It WM tab Bn. down to whlcn tiie thorai^hfflre for 
the present Vlctorm-street there wad found within 
ifc it reeaaatd orifcl, ^ppnrfinlJy inteucled to 
receivo an altar, and in whaoh was found the 
fragmentary r'eni&ina of a statue of the Virgin 
carved in wood. The good people of Mahcksster 
d£ dbo.4B ilaya did not appreeiato the prlfllEjgBs 
dOHFerrcd upon th&ir town s they considered Oie 
presence trf Ehese fts^ibives from justice a nub 
sauce, and coripUlaBd that evil-dispoacd persmnH 
avaituig' themsc-lves el the ". 4 &ian ctuary Act ” bad 
taken up their abode in the town and * f lyvsd in 
ydlene^s/ f and liad not only ^iven oceasion il to 
honesb and true Sabourera and servauntea 1 ' 
to ILvu in idleness, but hud also £ 1 allured 
and enticed diveme a&rvftunfces and labonrerg 
to pcaiitise mi ft hsc unlawful? games," 
and hntl * + ecnayttod aixd done dEvien?. t]iefta, 
and felonyes, as in felonyous broa-kin^ of wnlk- 
rnylls (i.t, blaAoliwoi-kB) and in, stnylyng dotliefi 
tliyder bi*ough.t to he lulled (wh Etened oracourodj, 
aiiid riao in Gfaylyug ,uf yamo layed oufc to be 
whyted, and in sbaytyrig atid cutting down great 
Xiieces of clothe* froin. t]ie toynboiu by night as by 
■day f* whereupon oh. Act was paiwEcl tranflferring 
the prEvilega to CheaL&i'. 

Nearly opposite to tiiis supposed sa Litbqary 
theru was, anothec quaint old structure— 
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quo of tflie la&h flui-vlving bits of OH Mom- j 
cliasfcor, iut? at outlived Smithy iDoot fttul £bv '■ 
Abood fronting to Victoria-street, but J 
eventually it bad to Auceumt] ^ tlw require- ' 
Want# rtf the nge, the fcibe being requited I 
for ttie Victoria Hotel. Tt was a good exampJd of ! 
bUriv and whits timber-worhi and had evidently 
beer* b, heaiRB of Some colit eqLiOBCO iti its earlydftyft. •! 

In later yfwte 3b vmg divided into two dw&USnge, | 
witii eliopR, one Loin# occupied by Mesar!?. i 
Kemp, tho butdiera, and the otlier being known i 
as Rabimoa'fl Belli on and Exchange Office ; Mr. | 
John Robinson, who subsequently book into poit- 
nerslilp Mr. Wh EfTewbuld CwrytoD, having cwHed 
te his business of n tea merchant that of a | 
bullion dealer, and ao was Founded the hanking 
bn&meaa of the fitto now carried on in Deansgate* | 
Smithy Door may 1 m said to have rivalled the j 
Market Pluce as a literary centre. Hors,, m’ 
January, 1719, this first Mane]]ester newspaper, 
tlin Cf Weekly Journal " was published by Roger 
Adams, who aEtei'wat'ds removed to Chester, and, 
there published the * E Courant," which still 
flourishes : and here* too, his son, Orion Adame, 
iti. 1760, published the ** Humourist, 11 In Smithy 
Deer wete located three generations of the Whit¬ 
worths—^adjary, a boeksellBr/who diedmlfiStf j 
John, who died- in 1707-; and Robert, who 
removed to ihe Market Elace j. and within a ( 

fltene'.s throw .of the Smithy Door, in a home at 
tho end of Deansg^te, [ueac tEie Smithy Bonk, 
was town, Jqly 2, 1739, ono who in after life 
attained to considerable endneride m itl f^g native 
town, Thomas Sowlar, th& founder of tbs journal 
that for nearly seventy years has bednthft landing 
organ of the Coneorv&tiv& Party in. this North of 
England, the ManobBatGr “Courier," and the 
grandfather of the present proprietor of that 
journal. a 

Wo conelods these desultory notices of tho Old 
Market Place and Smithy Door with a Bong 
written ■ by Thomas Wilson, one of a family of 
song writers of some local fame in tho p ar & 
of the prceaenta century ; it i* descriptive of the 
“Humour* of Smithy Door Mforket," and ponr- 
tia'yu tho scenes and tEie motley asiembtages then 
witnessed on a market day :—■ ■ 
tioDd laws [ rrhfltL a medley of gi^uim 
On Satrmlajr hanota Smithy Uootl 
What rcfnalLLiLff, and bawli-ae, nod about*-; 

Wh*b whu, iHinplo, tfentJc, attd ponr l 
And Efl ih ao* truly ftfld iiiany, 
llift def El » thinfj yam can nn«O 0 y 
Tint hare you may havo it form May, 

ProviRioi^s, appeal—Ebei aarne. 

The march rmta., a.l aiming fit tnas, 

Gi™ 011b whit they have for to heIL - ; 

And people ip rite s*i they pans. 

On tETLnft for fC a barpaia ” rromo talh 
J Twould pu r: 7 .[u a ccnnRQllor's 
A. p MRDn'a or j Ludjn^E. wiso itol), 

Tha variona Eli:n(r3 for fcu nhatu i 
■’’IVould bo anch a difiiciLitb fob, 

Thero'a M^sht, r, vitli pioteiraa ha ataindu, 

And joTPela proeants. W yaur vioor T 
FEhc todtb-pickoia > gi-ftWfiii, and 
Ertt alTFAyt taliu 044-ft Of a JQW J 
Thflre’a pincnahEnriSj ftwdlaa, and pin?; 

Of pAtchworlugri, l»We ! wfosta trihsl 
Brasilia.-, brooms tmaksGa, and t:m% 

Cow-h fiflLf attd Hl:gup-t“ttbara hc^Jde.' 

TEwra’a EccleT-c^ke raarcbaflt* n iikhlj -; 

^eHi'n “ hot pSvt" obd ^ flood OhBBh|welio«ft^ , i , 
*l! , liasa ! ja M mfcboh«L elcrhl. tuinchosi (j. nermr ! Wt 


■Hefn'ii £+ hot pSub " aud ’’■flood Ohf!El3i■W^5ilia0Wi ,, 
Ttunll *- f ruatflheR, eight tumchera u flennr j' 1 ’ 

And BtraS, ts inako old vfomsa. Enaassu. 

Thare's bao-jn, and better, ntld cp^i 
And pilla. that whl give you rs1J«£ ; 

Than, jaat turriiiig round CrL yonr lflfifl, 

There's plenty of muttoh Mid tesf. 

Tbern’e plenty rtf aid to be enld. 

The [nper dtwa very well know : 

And if that the waathor proTea col^ p 
Thora'a gin, ram, and hraniiy MBA 
The aharper la on the alert; 

I’d have you take oars of your osnli, 

Or out erf yo^r pCrahutR. holt jert fjorlO 
Tborevita; thett off fn a flflvb. 

There'B potetcM, fsulad, and greens t 
Big turnips, ted cabbage, and pelll f 
There' 1 ! ontana, and pmenijM, nud bttidg, 

Ahd “ poaiaa " av jay'a? jWtt plOASf. 

Ahnnflan.ce of fruit yoi.l wilt And ; 

Tuirlceyfl, duclrs, pigenne, and [?E(iyo: 

NumerciLB tnrde ci each kind, 

And pid i Jtna-pfgg, jMKinpj a*piedpj 
Tknre'fl ait ani mal ]jaii>t<ir reaidaJ, 

■Who will picture yourdotr or your ratj 
Pig^i n hoiflea, or each ,thiii(7 heaidea, 

Bram au elephant down to ^ rat- 
Silk winder APd rwltts ato fUoltinpi 
Xb purc^aae tlieir atock of beau traps, 
ShdO'ttbhonaud Oniniiing white stdokiujjE, 

Braea brooches and flifl&petmy Cftps. 

TTett C^irfejHfrtnv rtpenji tbH HBtflH ! 

Saraa -wandarfiil horrora in brwi.ttj 
Or mui'dtir so dreadful relates. 

And teilU it with pitiful look. 

Vour oara are then, etuun'd with the tjoUo 
O f crockery rnire at erioh ctflp'j 
Ony prei^e,' 1 this fellow cries ; 

That— IL LKd.Lve, aw’II aallumya 1 che'p,^ 

(< Two'd penny, paste blackiag.baitH^'tliWD * 

And natton-bulla, blaok, r<id, and bhucs ; 

Too may rig you™! D ftut, if yaar^re bat?o, 

Wish oorvtn, wniRbcfifttg', bm:? f irtocldnRi^ end riirtiw* 
You'll sou tho grave 3liEffiejijo thare, 

With rAE^re, rtng^ aciftacnf^ and htlEirai*; 

Combs for tho fine lneoe^ hai t ; 

And tfUtrnttt loaf cut intoahivff. 

So now, la eonduhion, geeri folks, 

PH give you my wiflhea for Steaftb^ 

Mny everyone relish their jokas, 

And trade gi ve yon plenty of wealth, 

May Smithy Door Mnrfcet ptavaLj j 
Vcur fn5nhots be well Stead with efteh ] 

Pill ail your humpote with &lu ; 

And banish all wnraw wish woeh. 


nils was before the day? of ]q>?ifap mitriwi 


-VirTirtJ, ,»n-Ad^— 
hiiu^ir# pi i 


£i r# p-l rffe 
yi^rkvt 
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THE LANCASTER GAZET 
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LLGNUM S PILLS, 

Riicr oa\y 11. ^d. rlit to*. I'rah bci coumn.: 

uilnn dost*) 

Tj'OQ. lJic infallible cure of all d ag r ui rf 
J7 fe crrciiji dLsanJer i prepar'd bi Mf, Lijrwm, 
S Jifeon, m JlJb Ussgttfiii ry n bo. $ y t Bnlp-inw, 
Rtf mckti'cr. Oh iir.«lj pi 3 L U * dine, *p,\ ibe 
'uLlnguf v-iiEf tcii, !■ x rnxui ease, wiJI tpiyfcocs 
■lie p-slitnl u I' Ilia ipMcLp KcnTfty , Kn-ihFER c:n 
be b«ntr ciifiirjTcid , «nore uFe and GDnTeaieflcsJiJfl 
rcmrdjn i n cotalay CT ld hlltnf nay ^.p-mpE-am, 
of Ibi k d«ErijLti «■*' malady-. by &ex a r Jao-d, is if 
iirnJi. irv ijrjiiticiLmci'i^ r^Mrunt of d'cE, or hin-* 
dirkExr of bbf.r^H- 

A. ErULof the! nobletrieij^ni nrill ;o:■ n sound LEe 
due f'jjit. WUJr cj>:h box ii £ii£n ■ ivp-Kni-di¬ 
lution.. and a ainiiit ■! (-k rjplion of ibediiejit. 
-rr-rn whiefi i h# par^-haicm wiLLbe enabled la j^j^c 
iiipprrJT uf ibnunvi} iru| | D tren Hunrii 

nu y he rdiju i^irc- *iinufc furiher mtilsrjj iiu^ixiirr, 
■nd wliK ike lucmudc i^pery and hIhlj'. 

Tbtye Pills may be had ^boktalc an j retail, it 
Mr. Lignum X Nig. 5 T h Bridge-S treei, Nlam-hnscr-, 
mivi by ■ p paml nv: ni tr* mr. fi Lbe buy, 

by W. Mii'iifaull, Printer ol' ibis, Paper, Wj|tfn«ky 1 
■bd Cam* be it, Laocaii^r BnnsJiwaitc, K.rnd«i j 
Walter. toil CnflR Prrsion^ Sou I by b Uln-rhJEon 1 
trrwnlwt. Kerbrialie; S^lby. Prorilb | CirJsier, 
f'^rau : Nlchcl-buri. HiidiorH ; LjLm-i c:on, Fur:i. 
\Vfi Fir loir, HEacthur.ft.j V^tMt, Kiris by Lor_s- 
daZe ; xi:d l.i f em* in more priiiujiaJ niuL#iiL± vca* 
drr in rtery nurker 31 r^a 1 Elirnu&ltoU Lhe iir.|- 



ftf CORK, and KIjXGSTQX, JAMAICA- \ 
TOE SHIP 
SO BERT, 

AA Conran E Tnd*f) 

JONATHAN DEKJlT£Hlft£, 

MyiEer. 

Earthen, pei register., .'il.“■ ihi'i^, -cn^ier Tkj k i^■! 
ini l «irin HU liLiae-poufid CtfnL[p par:' 

vs iriten-dt-d iobil fnacn I.ihci'y-uol cin or L-nf - rti^ 

S kit Sejwefnbtt, xi*d ffmm L'wk Nrilh lhe ftrkt CHHUJ 

aiWr Ibxi tine. 

¥« Irt-.gSl flF ii*saj;e apply tb l*i« 
MaUl.^r, DC 5 x iLLii NlWTQIf, Of ljnrE(A«i i ar t ifl 

' ftOBF.RT INMAft- 


" t V - H MAWCHESrEft OOCfflXG* 

^ Mai ,1 tif Cocks fcafM betwwu the n, 
Jknit^,<rf La*t%$h&e t feedrr) «ad m 

a^otWo ^ Yortihirt, (3a»*thel# r (ttd« T ) ij* 
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OiLttnt, Skteniiis, 
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William Teupu;; if any man h sot enough to think that 
that waste tf favour caube a benefit to a eoumry* why then 
he will think Qu? that to employ -spangle-makers* em¬ 
broidered, fealh^-makors, saDdst-Biakera* iee^rttakers, 
afld even songsters and fiddler^ adding, to the country'* 
wealthy and is, therefore, good. Bnt when we reflect on 
the miserable condition of the people of Manchester and 
its neighbourhood* who aie themselves the makers of 
clothes which they do not wear; when we- read in Dr. 
IU? + s description of them* that* as it- shown by docu¬ 
ments not disputed, Manchester and it* .eti'viroas-.coTilains 
a populajfion 1J of i .23tj l QllG persons, and-that Ma* 

K one-Atfj'.of.iis inhabiut)|4 are either.so destitute orso 
fi degraded* .as to. r.^uirf -the .distance of public charily* 
rt in bringing jbfljjt ofl^pring- into -the world;" when we 
ceud in Mr* p&^phjutj. ihut these .people work so 

hard that thEij ; .^hour,surp^q6®...that -.which was farmerly 
imposed on witches, ft* tyrt^ira; when wo read in Mr. 
Fittjjiif’s, pamphlet jjf Th$ Cum of Me Factory Sys^ 
fc*' F ^tbai^.Ui|ie child, at ; tprelve hours wort, walks not 
less than, twenty;«dlea while : performing her day's labour* 
aind that ibis has n^ur^iy product amongst them sick- 
ness* distortion, and .pfemalure dealli j when we find it 
stated to Committees- of, the House of Commwas* that-an 
immense body of workmen* thghandjoom: we^ers* being* 
with, their toiEha* about two ndiliotrsJo number* cannot 
earn mare in their principal seat (Bolion) thin the sum of 
two-pence three farthings, per day for each person* and 
that they have scarcely any furniture in their hovels, and* 
according to one witness, (a. manufacturer), that they are 
so ill-clothed, that he wald not rcmmi/ir when one of his 
work-people had bought a new jacket; when we see these 
L hitigs staled, we say that something is wanted io give tc 
labour iia due reward; namely, saf&clciil wages to procure 
load and raiment, and protection against masters who work 
their people daily more than witches wex^ formerly tortured 
occasionally > But* in this display of luxury, we see no 
gleam even of good 1 the people want common justice; 
thia iking- pretends only to charityt The people want 
their guflhfin^s seriously thought of, constantly vm-cbed* 
and cured at no mailer what cost; but can auy one of 
them who is not himself a profligate, see without indigna¬ 
tion that charity is doled out to him by men who* in 
doing it* are so though! lea? a* to assume the garb of dm 
murderer H-r.phY f - thie- monster Rich Ann, and jhe arch 
libertine DoS JfAv ? No, ko I this muit only insult them ; 
and while we see in it great tucourageruen t to waste and 
to mamiars of a most catching bet destructive kind* it 
loots to us like the shadow of coming impotence*. ^ 
strongly reminds us that that fame Italy which.has been 
ransacked for singers on this occasion, was once the most 
powerful nation in the world; that she conquoreil it and 
long withstood it; b&l that she fell, at Iasi, owing her 
downfbl and her present dejected hIaIg So nothing so 
miieh as to the potent hand of the gaudy harlot, Lotfrnr* 
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In 1836 over half 
Manchester's residents 
where destitute. 
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informed that it was to be held under the auspices of the Pawnbrokers 
Assistant Association. Information had been sent to Mr.C.Wood acting 
chief constable of the city, and by his direction Detective Sergeant 
Carminada had commenced inquiries relative to the proceedings. He 
learned that the Association of Pawnbrokers'Assistants knew nothing of 
such a ball, and that the room had been hired under a false pretence. 
Caminada was deputed to keep a sharp watch on the building that night. 
About nine o'clock cabs began to arrive at the hall, the occupants being 
young men, who in most instances brought either portmanteaus or 
tin boxes with them. A considerable number were in female attire, the 
characters of historical and other personages being assumed.The apparel 
of the persons who appeared as women was of an elaborate description, 
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DlSOIJ.-VCKI'UL rnoCEET) TN G S IN 

WAKCiniSTUIi —mi;n uhlsss-ED in 

FEMALE ATTIRE _ 

Disgraceful Proceedings in Manchester-Men Dressed in female Attire 

About one o'clock on Saturday morning a raid was made by the 
Manchester city Police at a fancy dress ball which was being held at the 
Temperance Hall, Hulme-place,York-street, Cheater-road, Hulme. 

The police had received information that the proceedings were to be of 
an immoral character, and, finding the suspicion justified, they arrested 
the entire company which had assembled, numbering forty-seven 
persons, all of whom were men. Hulme-place is a cul de sac entered from 
York-street. Its internal dimensions are twelve yards long and ten yards 
wide, and it will seat about 120 people. 

The hall was engaged for the ball a few days ago, and the secretary was 
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and among the costumes were several low-bodied dresses/Juliet' being 
conspicuous among the grotesque assumptions. Bracelets and jewellery 
of a tawdry description were worn, and the common glittering adjuncts in 
such dresses were to be seen. 

Among the personages represented by persons in male attire were 
Henry VIII, Richard III, Sir Walter Raleigh, Romeo, and naval officers. In all 
forty-seven persons entered the building and of these twenty-two were 
dressed as women. Dancing commenced about ten o'clock, the orchestra 
consisting of a harmonium, at which a blind man named Mark Letcber, of 
Manchester presided. 

All but two of the windows had been screened, so that no one outside 
the hall could see what was going on; but the two which had been 
left open for ventilation enabled the police to see all that transpired in 
the ball-room. Detective Camivada ascended the roof of an adjacent 
building, from which he could obtain a view of the proceedings in the 
hall,and remained there for a considerable time, concealing himself from 
observation behind a chimney stack.The company engaged chiefly in 
grotesque dances such as are familiar at low class music- halls. 

Shortly before one o'clock on the morning, Caminada having satisfied 
himself of the impropriety of the proceedings made arrangements for 
a raid upon the company.Two police-officers in plain clothes, Webster 
and Standon, had also made observations from the roof of the adjoining 
building and had come to a similar conclusion. While they were engaged 
in the watch the plans of the police were nearly frustrated. In their auxiety 
to conceal themselves behind the chimney stack, they shook down a 
quantity of mortar, which fell into the outhouse connected with the hall. 
One of the dancers immediately ascended the roof where the officers 
were hiding, but as he neglected to look behind the chimney stack, he did 
not discovered the police. More than a dozen constables were called to 
the spot by signal when all was ready, and they were drawn up in file 
alongside the building without their movements being heard. Caminada 
then knocked gently at the door, but received no answer. 

He knocked again at the door, but received no answer. He knocked in all 
seven times, and then some person inside said "Who's there?" 

The officer had learned that the password adopted among the company 
was"Sister"and, imitating a female voice, he gave the word.The door was 
at once opened and the police rushed into the building. Several of the 
dancers attacked the police with the object of forcibly ejecting them, and 
Caminada was hurled back into the doorway. Quickly recovering himself, 
he seized two men who were nearest to him, and in a few moment every 
person present was in custody. Some of them succeeded in throwing off 
portions of the female dresses which they had assumed, and others were 
in the act of doing so when they were seized. One man who was in the 
ante-room when the police entered the building threw up a window 
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overlooking Hulme-place and was about to jump into the street, when 
he saw Police-sergeant Brown prepared to receive him.The police were 
assisted by a number of working men whom Caminada had called upon, 
and after being handcuffed the prisoners were taken in batches to the 
Park-place and Knot Mill Police stations, and subsequently to the Town 
Hall, where they were lodged in the cells connected with the detective 
department. Several cab-loads of apparel were brought away and lodged 
at theTown-Hall. 

A similar ball was held a short time ago in a building near Waterloo-road 
Manchester.The police watched the proceedings on that occasion, but 
no action was taken, though sufficient was seen to justify the suspicions 
which had been entertained.The company included several of the 
persons who have now been apprehended. The prisoners did not all 
belong to Manchester, but form a sort of private society, and hold balls 
regularly in different parts of the country which they visit at certain times. 
At the Police-court the same morning the prisoners were brought up 
before the magistrates.They were conveyed to the police-court in cabs 
and filled the dock and the seats in front of the bench usually occupied 
by the members of the legal profession.The approaches to the court 
were besieged by people anxious to obtain admission, but the police only 
admitted a small number. In court the scene was a remarkable one, all the 
prisoners appearing in the attire in which they were arrested. Detective 
Sergeant Caminada described the arrest and the manner in which the 
defendants were secured by the handcuffs in order to restrain them 
from violence. On applying for a remand, the chairman said:What is the 
particular offence they are charged with? - Detective Caminada :There 
was a sort of dance to very quik time, which my experience has taught 
me is called the "can-can." Then men in female attire took a prominent 
part in the dance.The officer then went on to describe what he saw take 
place, mentioning that the men dressed as women were so well disquised 
that at first he failed to recognise them.There was not a single woman 
there, and the proceedings were to coarse to describe. He made that 
observation because, in society, there existed a class of men, almost 
unknown to many gentlemen, who prowl about the streets almost to the 
same extent as unfortunate women, and some of the prisoners belong to 
that class, as he could prove. 

The ChairmaniThat may be, but I think we had better confine ourselves 
now to what you saw at the time.These persons will be put upon their 
trial, and whatever maybe their reputation with the police, it would 
prejudice them to say anything about them which does not directly relate 
to the occasion in question. Addressing the prisoners, the chairman said: 
We have heard the charge that the officer has preferred against you, and 
we shall remand you. We are prepared to take bail for each of you in two 
sureties of £10 each for your apperance here on Thursday next. We are 
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very glad to learn that great majority of you are strangers to Manchester. 
One of the men, name Bingham, said:"! do not see why I should be 
charged at all. I was asked if I would come to a fancy dress ball. I replied, 
Well I don't know I'll see, I went late, and as regards what the officer said 
about misconduct, I did not see much of it. I was in the room sitting down. 
I never danced once.'The Chairman:"That may be, but you were in the 
society of the others evidently, and, if we are to believe the officer, very 
disgusting practices were being carried on.You were there, and being 
there, you are liable." Another of the defendant said there were ten of 
them from Sheffield.The Chairman: You will have to write to your friends. 
The police will have to be satisfied as to the sureties. 

The prisoners were then remanded to Thursday.They left the court as 
quickly as possible and several of them raised their garments to conceal 
their faces from the gaze of the spectators in the gallery. 

The Prisoners before the Magistrates. 

The forty-seven prisoners were brought up in the afternoon, at the City 
Police-court, before Mr C H Rickards and other magistrate.The following 
are the names,occupation, and addresses of the prisoners,as supplied to 
the police by themselves:-George Bronghton, schoolmaster,Stalybridge: 
John Cartwright,drafter, Stalybridge: A.H.Gorton, Salford:Thomas Pitt, 
drafer, Ashton-under Lyne: E.Picking, bookbinder,Hulme: H Parry,painter 
Hulme: Arthur Lomas, teacher of dancing, Alien-street, Sheffield:Thomas 
Whitemaun grocer, Oldham: Earnest Parkinson, vocalist, Bury: Charles 
Alles,Stockport: John Holliday,Hulme: Frank Smith,dancer, Manchester: 
Frederick Montressor, Manchester: John Price, hawker, Hulme: James 
Warburton,waiter,Salford: Richard Kirby,clerk Oldham: James Mellor, 
carter, Leeds: Charles Speed,silver finisher,75,Monmouth- street, Sheffield: 
James Lythgoe,clerk, Salford: William Renule mechanic Oldham: Edward 
Powell,gilder,50,Woodhead-road,Sheffield: J.W Jackson piecer,Oldham: 
Robert Fox,travellers assistant, Hulme: William Oates,porter 2 Spital -hill, 
Sheffield: James Dickinson,barman,Hulme: Nathaniel Saxton,barman, back 
of 23 Grove-street,Sheffield:Thomas Whitworth,silversmith, 8,Rodney 
lane, Sheffield: Ainsworth Earoshaw,stone-mason,Salford: Edward 
Whitehead, bottler, Manchester: A.Ogden, baker,Hulme: George Burton, 
fustian cutter, Manchester: J.H Coore shopman, Manchester: William 
Sothern, chemist Manchester: Alfred Buckmaster,clerk, Cheetham-hill: 

W Johnson,salesman.Manchester: George Bingham, metal dresser, 
43,Pennistone-road, Sheffield:Thomas Monaghan,billposter,Hulme: 
William Ingham,outler, Eccles:F Richardson,confectioner,3 Dronfield- 
road Sheffield: Isaac Haslam,shopkeeper, 53 South-street,Park,Sheffield: 
John Leonard Crook, publican, Weast: William Frudd,carriage trimmer,62 
Johnson-street,Wicker,Sheffield: Arthur Shawcross,mechanic, West 
Gorton: A Shufflebottom,hawker Salford: R. Walker,barman,Hulme: George 
Nicholson shop-keeper, Salford: CharlesTownley,dyer Manchester. 
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The prisoners were conveyed from the police cells at the town Hall to the 
Court in Minsbull-street in cabs. Eight of them were in female ball apparel, 
and several of their companions were attired as historic notabilities. As 
they filed into the dock, the solicitors'benches, and the place set apart for 
witnesses-all these places being required to present them to the view of 
the justices.The spectators could not suppress an outburst of laughter. 
The prisoners seemed to be considerably ashamed of their position, some 
of them screening their faces with their arms and hats as they entered 
and left the Court. Detective-sergeant Caminada related the 
circumstances of the apprehension, and stated that a number of the men 
were known to him as of bad character. He said he had been instructed 
to ask for a remand, as Mr Cobbett was engaged to prosecute them; and 
as he had only been instructed that morning he could not possibly go on 
with the case. 

The prisoners were then remanded till Thursday last, bail being allowed in 
two sureties of £10 each. A solicitor afterwards appeared on behalf 
of one or two of the prisoners, and stated they were men of good 
position, and it would be very inconvenient to them to have to go to 
prison until Monday morning, and he was accordingly instructed to ask 
whether any arrangement could be made by which bail could be sworn 
before a magistrate that afternoon.There were a number of gentleman 
who had been very in-discreet, but several of his clients had been led into 
it without knowing what it was. Mr Rickards,the presiding magistrate, 
stated that after what he had heard stated in court that morning, he did 
not feel inclined to grant the prisoners any favour whatever, and he had 
no sympathy at all for them.They must go to prison.The prisoners were 
then removed. 

On Thursday morning the prisoners were brought up on remand at the 
Manchester City Police-court. 

The court was crowded, and many hundreds of people were unable to 
obtain admission.The prisoners were in their ordinary dresses, and many 
of them appeared to feel deeply their position. Mr Cobbett prosecuted on 
behalf of the police.The prisoners were charged with meeting together 
for the purpose of inciting one another to commit abominable offences. 
Mr Cobbett, in opening the case, said that he proposed to charge the 
prisoners with an offence at common law; an offence which, according 
to the common law of the country, constitutes a misdemeanour.Their 
offence was one which was unnameable.The punishment of this offence 
was fixed - for the offence itself not more than ten years, penal servitude, 
and not less than three years for the misdemeanour of inciting persons 
to commit the offences.lt would be in the recollection of the Bench that a 
surgeon of a public institution close to Manchester was prosecuted at the 
Liverpool Assizes for soliciting and inciting a person who was 
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in the institution of which he was an officer, and he was sentenced 
by Mr Justice Mellor to four years' hard labour.The only question for 
the justice to consider, in his opinion, was whether or not there was 
a prima facie case made out.The learned counsel then proceeded to 
recite the circumstances of the case. On the conclusion of the case for 
the prosecution, counsel for the defendants urged that no case of such 
serious nature as to warrant commitment had been established.The 
justices, after consultation, decided to bind the dependants over in two 
sureties of £25 each, to be a good behaviour for twelve months, or in 
default to be imprisoned for three months. 

Illustrated Police News October 9th 1880 - Men dressed in female attire 
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Double execution Manchester 

Miles Wetherill, aged 24, weaver, and Timothy Fahertyaged 30, weaver, 
were hanged on Saturday morning in front of New Bailey Prison, 
Manchester. Faherty,who murdered his sweetheart by beating heron 
the head with a poker, was from the time he was sentenced very contrite 
and resigned to his fate and was visited by the Rev. Father Gadd.The 
arrangements for the execution were similar to those adopted when 
the Fenians-Allen,Gould and Larkin-were executed in November last. 
Strong barriers were erected across New Bailey-street (which runs on 
the northern side of the prison) at intervals of 50 feet, for the purpose of 
avoiding accidents from overcrowding.The different streets abutting on 
the main streets were barricaded, while the space in front of the scaffold 
was also enclosed with strong barriers. 

The gallows upon a platform overhanging the pavement 20 feet from 
the ground, was, as usual, draped with black cloth, and the fall was so 
contrived that only the heads and shoulders of the culprits could be seen 
by the multitude after the bolt was withdrawn....The bodies after hanging 
for an hour, were cut down and buried in quicklime. 

Illustrated Police News April 11th 1868- Double execution Manchester 
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Emmeline Parkhurst 

Arising out of the scenes towards the close of the Liberal meeting held 
on Friday night in the Free-Trade Hall, Miss Christabel Pankhurst,of 
Manchester, and Miss Annie Kenny, the latter an Oldham lady, appeared 
as defendants at the Manchester Police Court, on Saturday, charged with 
assaulting the police and also causing an obstruction in South-street. 

The Pankhurst name was already known in Manchester before the 
militant campaign for Votes for Women, started in October 1905, made 
Emmeline,Christabel and Sylvia Pankhurst household names. Suffragettes 
were quite happy to go to prison. Here they refused to eat and went on a 
hunger strike.The work done by women in the First World War was to be 
vital for Britain's war effort. In 1918, the Representation of the People Act 
was passed by Parliament. Which gave women the vote. 

The Pankhurst Centre, 60-62 Nelson Street, Manchester, is a pair of 
Victorian villas, of which No. 62 was the home of Emmeline Pankhurst 
and her daughters Sylvia, Christabel and Adela and the birthplace of the 
suffragette movement. 
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Mexican circus destroyed by fire 

One of the most alarming fires which has ever occurred in Manchester 
took place on Tuesday evening.The Royal Circus in Chepstow-street, 
Oxford-road, a structure mostly, if not wholly, built of wood, was reduced 
to ashes.The place has been occupied for some time by Mexican Joe 
and his Wild West Show, in which a number of Indians and cowboys 
take part. As usual there was a large gathering of the general public on 
Tuesday night.The performance was just over, and most of the people 
had fortunately left, when a fire broke out, which completely wrecked 
the whole building. The circus is built against the large sewing-cotton 
manufactory of Messrs. King and Co., and on the other side is a huge block 
called the Cepstow-buildings, occupied by the Oxford-street Packing 
Company and other firms. Between this building and the circus there is 
a narrow lane.The firemen played with all their force on each end of the 
circus adjoining these premises, and at the same time poured volumes of 
water into the centre of the circus...Meanwhile this sensational fire spread 
excitement throughout the city. At the time of the outbreak Oxford-street 
had its busiest evening aspect, and numerous places of amusement in 
and near Peter-street began to empty.The crimson sky was seen for miles 
around.The Indians made frantic efforts to drag away the animals. In 
this they were not altogether successful. All the dresses, properties, and 
accessories of the exhibition have been destroyed.This will fall upon their 
owners as a dead loss,for not an article was insured. 

Illustrated Police News March 9th 1889 - Mexican Circus Destroyed 
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Workhouse inmates make desperate leaps for life - Ancoats Fire 

The Ancoats Workhouse, Manchester was attended by some thrilling 
scenes. Unfortunately, seven persons were injured, six of them very 
narrowly escaping death.They were in the third and fourth stories, and 
on rushing to the stone staircase they found that the smoke had made it 
impassable.The fire spread with a swiftness readily conceivable from the 
statement that the building is an old cotton Mill. Hunted by the fire from 
floor to floor, the seven apparently doomed captives revealed themselves 
one after another at windows to a horror stricken crowd below. A fire 
escape brought by the brigade was hindered access by the situation of a 
shed in the old mill yard and the best that could be done for those on the 
point of leaping for their lives from a height of seven storeys was for the 
firemen to climb the shed and hold life-sheets on its roof.This was done, 
and the desperate men one by one jumped down.The feelings of lookers- 
on found vent in shrieks as the six men, all elderly and all unpractised in 
such proceeding, dropped or fell. 

Illustrated Police News August 5th 1899- Ancoats workhouse fire 
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Dreadful Accident at a Music Hall in Manchester 
Fearful loss of Life 

On Friday evening a deplorable accident occurred at a place of 
amusement known as "Lang's Victoria Music Hall, Victoria-bridge, 
Manchester.The room in which the entertainments take place 
comprises the three upper floors of a four-storey building the outer 
portion of which is a range of shops. A large number of persons were 
admitted in the evening at 2d, each, the ordinary prices to witness the 
benefit performance of Mr and Mrs Clifford vocalists.The performance 
commenced at half past six o'clock. All went well till about ten o'clock. 
Shortly after that hour some of the youths who were in the back part 
of the audience in the pit, in their eagerness to obtain a better view 
of what was going on upon the stage lifted themselves by the gas- 
pendants, three of which were broken off. No evil consequence could 
have followed had not somebody in the pit raised an alarm of"Fire"There 
was immediately a rush to the staircase from the two upper galleries. 

The staircase is six foot in width, and winds up between the walls from 
the ground floor to the topmost gallery, with a landing stage on each 
floor.The crush of people attempting to leave was horrific, and appears 
to have been the sole reason for the loss of life. Mr Clifford rose up on the 

stage and did all he could to allay the panic.The newspaper article then 

goes on to describe the tragedy and list the names of all those killed and 
inquired. Of those killed some were children aged from 5 years upwards. 
With twenty-one poor souls who passed away during the tragedy. 
Illustrated Police News August 8th 1868 - Music Hall Fire 
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Fatal Railway j^ei&Eirr « hwesteii 

The Railway Accident at Manchester 

About ten past seven o'clock on Friday night an appalling accident 
occurred on the main line of the London and North-Western Railway 
between Manchester and Stockport. A heavy laden passenger train left 
the London-road Station at Manchester at seven o'clock for Stockport, 



and had not proceeded beyond the confines of the city when it came into 
collision with a goods train, consisting of two engines and a break van, 
the latter, owing, it is believed, to a mistake on the part of a signalman, 
being shunted from the Longsight goods yard along the goods loop line 
on to the up main line, the intention of the signal being to place the train 
on the down line.The passenger train consisted of twelve composite 
carriages, three of which were smashed to pieces.The carriage next to the 
engine, which contained a full complement of passengers, was shattered 
into splinters, and the majority of the occupants were badly injured.The 
greatest consternation prevailed, and the shrieks of the injured and other 
passengers were of a heartrending character.The accident occurring near 
a populous neighbourhood abundant help was forthcoming.The staff at 
the Longsight Station immediately proceeded to the scene of the disaster, 
and rendered assistance to the injured, who were quickly conveyed 
from the carriages to the adjoining station and sent on by another 
train to Manchester, where they were removed to the Royal Infirmary. 

On removing the occupants from the carriages the distressing fact was 
revealed that three of them had been killed by the extreme violence of 
the collision.The bodies of the deceased showed no outward signs 
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of injury, and it is believed 
that death was attributable 
to the perverse shock which 
they sustained. Very few of the 
remaining passengers escaped 
without severe bruises and 
contusions, and several of them 
had their limbs broken.The 
second vehicle was a guard's van, 
which, happily, was not in use 
at the time.This was telescoped 
into the third carriage, and the 
framework partially destroyed. 

The third carriage, which 
contained its full number of 
passengers, was badly wrecked, 
but the bulk of the passengers escaped with only a severe shaking.The 
remaining coaches were only slightly damaged. A breakdown gang from 
Longsight was quickly on the spot, and the line was sufficiently cleared 
to allow the traffic to be resumed on the down main line. Mr Mawby,the 
superintendent of the line, visited the scene of the disaster shortly after it 
occurred, and facilitated the removal of the injured persons to the Royal 
Infirmary, where they received prompt attention. 

The scene of the accident for some hours was visited by large numbers of 
persons. 

The following is a list of the killed and injured:- Killed: W.H.Warburton, 
about thirty years of age, of 9 Limefield-terrace, Rushford Park; Joseph 
Jodrell, a warehouseman, with three children, of Medway-street, 
Livershulme.A man, name not known, lying at the Manchester Infirmary; 
his cuffs bear the name of J.Kellam,and he was a stout man with a red 
beard. 

Injured: H.J.Barner, Leveshulme; Harry Garner, forty-five years of age, 
parker, of 87, Herbert-street, Stockport; Eli Robinson, 144, Park-avenue, 
Longsight; J.Wood, Mile End-road; Davenport, 9, Beach-road, Longsight; 
Robert Jones, Everton-road, Longsight; J. R.Winterbottom,Ducie Grove, 
Levenshulme; Barber, Longford-road,Heaton Chapel; F.Hughes, St.Asaph- 
terrance, Broome-lane, Levenshulme; J.F. Moore, Richmond-terrace, Heaton 
Capel- In nearly every case the injuries are confined to broken legs.The 
guard of the train-William Harpstead,of Longsight- says it was travelling 
at not more than ten miles an hour when near the Hyde-road Bridge, and 
the crash came so suddenly that he was thrown violently against the 
end of the van and fell. He never saw the obstruction on the line, and was 
sorting parcels when the collision occurred. 

Ilustrated Police News October 12th 1889 - Railway Accident at Manchester. 
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The Great Temperance Meeting at Manchester 

Is the opinion in favour of legislative interference with the sale of beer 
and spirits on the increase in this country? It should almost seem to when 
we look at Plymouth and learn what a large number of the Parliamentary 
voters are in favour of such a measure, and when we watch the character 
of the late annual meeting of the"Alliance"in the Free-Trade Hall, 
Manchester.That was certainly, in numbers and in respectability, a great 
success. Upwards of six thousand persons were gathered together last 
Wednesday week.... 

To facilitate the use of drink was to produce drunkenness, disease, 
pauperism, and crime. 

The main difficulties, however, encountered by the Alliance were the 
prevalent faith in the medical virtues of alcohol, and the belief in their 
dietetic virtues as food; but great and striking changes had transpired in 
the opinions of the medical world in regard to both these points. 

It was doubtful now, how or in what, alcohol was a medicine; it was 
certain that it could be no longer conceived as food.... 

Resolutions were passed expressive of the fearful amount of evil 
produced by the traffic in intoxicating liquors, and affirmatory of the 
cardinal idea of the Alliance that there should be a legislative enactment 
arming public opinion with a direct veto against such traffic in every 
district where two thirds of the ratepayers so determine. 

The Penny illustrated Paper 2nd November 1861 
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Distribution of two thousand puddings at Christmas in Manchester 

Shakespeare has said "sweet are the uses of adversity." We will venture to 
say that this was literally the case on Christmas Eve throughout the cotton 
districts, when plum-pudding was freely distributed to thousands of 
meritorious artisans. No more animated scene was witnessed throughout 
Lancashire than in St. George's district, Oldham Road, Manchester. 

Two thousand plum-puddings, warranted according to sample, were 
distributed in the school room, Osborne street. Some of the committee 
felt in duty bound to sit in judgement upon a specimen pudding, and 
proved their estimate of its excellence by testing it till there was none 
to taste, it was delightful to witness the hearty goodwill with which 
Catholics, Churchmen, Dissenters and Methodists united in distributing 
the Christmas fare. 

One woman, the mother of eight children, came with an order for 101b 
(1 lb. per head) having the youngest child in her arms. A mill owner, 
standing by, offered to hold the child while she was receiving her plate of 
pudding. She quickly accepted the offer, humorously remarking, 

"Ye may keep it, master, if ye like" and forthwith held-up her apron to be 
freighted.The baby was then deposited by the'good-natured "master" like 
a Cupid, astride the pudding, and away went pudding and "baby and all" 
amidst a hearty peal of laughter. 

illustrated Police News January 17th 1863- Christmas puddings 
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Unemployed Riot in Manchester 

A serious conflict between the Manchester police and the unemployed 
of the city occurred last week. It rose out of a series of demonstrations 
which have been held from day to day with the object of drawing 
attention to the Government attitude on the Unemployed Bill. In defiance 
of the civic authorities, the unemployed have held meetings in Albert 
Square, under the shadow of the town hall and the headquarters of the 
police, and although some of the men's leader have used inflammatory 
language, no disturbances had previously taken place. Last weeks 
meeting however was followed 
by rioting in Market Street, 
and scenes of great disorder 
and confusion were witnessed. 

Demonstrations,carrying banners 
on one of which was inscribed 
in bold letters" We demand the 
Unemployed Bill,"were marching 
in procession from Albert Square 
to Piccadilly when as electric train 
car which was proceeding in the 
same direction up Market Street 
overtook them. 

The men refused to move out of 
the tramway track to allow the 
car to pass. 

The Police who were present in 
large numbers requested them 
to make way but they repeatedly 
declined, and the consequence was that traffic was brought almost to a 
standstill. 

At length Police - Superintendent Watson, seeing that the demonstrators 
were in an obstinate mood, gave a signal where upon a number of 
constables charged into the procession. 

A scene of tremendous excitement followed, and it was feared that a 
repetition of " Peterloo" in 1819, when several persons were killed in a 
riot in the city, would be the result. Some of the unemployed stood their 
ground when the police charged and many blows were exchanged on 
both sides. One or two constable and several of the unemployed were 
knocked down, and for some time the demonstrators showed fight. 
Reinforcements of police were sent for, and at last the crowds, seeing the 
hopelessness of their opposition to the police, gave up the struggle. 

Penny illustrated paper & illustrated Times August 12th 1905 
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Accident by Lightening at Manchester 

The storm which visited Manchester about noon on Tuesday, last week, 
seems to have been heaviest in that portion of the town on the left bank 
of the river Irwell between Blackfriars-street and Chester-road. 

It was reported that a child had been killed by lightning, but we were 
unable to obtain any confirmation of the rumour. About a quarter past 
two o'clock a little girl and a man were rescued from the ruins.The man 
turned out to be Mr Fildes the tobacconist who was apparently dead. It 
was at once removed to the Infirmary, and on arriving at that institution 
was found to be dead.The little girl turned out to be Mary Anne Heaps, 
daughther of John Heaps, of Edge-place Stephenson-street. She was 
taking her fathers dinner and being caught in the rain turned for shelter 
into the door-way of the Albert Chambers. Whilst she was standing the 
catastrophe happened and she was imprisoned for three quarters of an 
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hour. She was very little injured, and was able to walk away after being 
attended to at the Infirmary. 

The basin in which her father's dinner was enclosed was not broken, and 
when she was found she had twopence clasped in her hand.The little girl 
states that when she was in the doorway of Albert Chambers a woman 
with a child in her arms, was also taking shelter. She is unable to state 


whether this woman escaped, or whether she was carried away by the fall 
of the building. Another of the people recovered from the building was 
Mr. Wooley, who is in the employ of Mr Sidebottom, cigar and tobacco 
manufacturer and ale and porter merchant. Mr Wooley appeared to be 
seriously injured, and was removed to the infirmary. Mr Alderson,who was 
also in the place, was recovered without having sustained much injury. 
The fire brigade and the police were doing their utmost to clear away the 
wreck, with a view of getting at any bodies which might be underneath, 
but up to half-past three they had not been successful. 

It is known that at least one person. Miss Jones, is under the ruins, and it is 
certain now that no one else will be recovered alive. 

I lustrated Police News July 24th 1880 - Accident by lightning at Mancheater 
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A Great Fire at Cotton Warehouse. 

A thunderstorm of extraordinary violence burst over Manchester and 
surrounding district between four and five o'clock on Friday afternoon, 
last week, and for the space of nearly an hour vivid flashes of lightening 
and loud peals of thunder followed each other in rapid succession, 
accompanied by a heavy downpour of hail and rain....Messrs. Baerlein 
and Co., in Blackfriars, had been struck by the electric fluid and was on 
fire.This alarm quickly drew large crowds to the spot, and the rear of the 
warehouse in Black Lo-Court, Booth-street off Chapel-street, was found to 
be in flames.The building is a large one, of very strong construction, and 
built so recently as 1879. 

illustrated Police News June 23rd 1883 - Destructive Fires at Manchester 
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OPENING OF THE RAILWAY CONNECTING THE MANCHESTER 
AND LIVERPOOL WITH THE MANCHESTER AND LEEDS LINES. 

On Saturday morning last was opened the important connecting link of the 
jong chain of railway communication between Liverpool and the northern parti 
of England and Scotland, Our readers nil) remember that wo briefly described, 
n our journal, laat January, the opening of a part of the Leeds railway, 
which brought that lino down to the Hunt's Bank terminus, much 
nearer to the Exchange, and the more important parts of Manchester, 
than did the Station in Oldham-road. The junction we are now 
about to describe is a continuation of that line to the terminus of the Bolton. 
Free ton, and Lancaster Railway, at Salford, and thence to near that of the Man¬ 
chester and Liverpool road , thus forming an unbroken line of railway conveyance 
from Liverpool, through Manchester, to Leeds, York, the whole of the eastern 
coast, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and, very shortly, to Edinburgh herself. 

The line from Hunt’s Rank crosses the road at Si range wav a, by an iron bridge 
of about 62 feet span; and then the river frwell by another bridge {which our 
sketch illusl rates', of from 1 15 to 120 feet span ; and thence, by a aeries of arches, 
to the New Bliley station, at Stfford; where it joins the Preston and Lancaster 
Line. The new road then is carried on over an iron viaduct, supported by mis¬ 
sive cast-iron pillars of Egyptian architecture, running parallel with the Preston 
line for about 200 yards, and then, keeping to the left, over brick and stone arches, 
some of them of exquisite workmanship, to its junction, just beyond the Bolton 
canal, with the Manchester and Liverpool railroad, The whole distance from 
Hunt's Bank to this place is a mile and a few yards. In passing over this new line, 
the passenger is astonished to find himself flying, as it were, over the tops of the 
houses of half Salford, and such is nearly the fact; foe the line goes 
directly across the town, over Green gate, Chapel-street, and New Bailey-street, 
and the numerous smaller streets lying between these great thoroughfares: and 
that, too, at an elevation equal to most, and higher than many of the bouici 
situated in this densely peopled neighbourhood. 

There was little ceremony in the opening, except that the engines were dressed 
with flags during the early part of the day. The completion of this junction is 
very important, not only for its concentration of the place of starting from, and 
of arriving at, for nearly all the railways to and from Manchester \ but thus it 
opens a continuous line of railway for the conveyance of not only passengers, but 
for the raw and manufactured material, to and from the most important points 
of our island. Extensive arrangements have been made by the Directors for the 
convenience of so large an addition of passengers to the station as this junction 
and general terminus naturally produces. 
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Specimens of "Old Manchester and Salford" from the Architectural Models 
at the Manchester Exhibition. The approaching visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Manchester ; at the opening of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, is an occasion for 
giving some account of that important provincial city. 

Illustrated London News 30th April 1887 


Ancoats Hall, and church tower 


Market- Step Lane 
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A horse produces between 7 and 15 kilos of manure daily, which all had to 
be swept up and disposed of. In addition, each horse produces nearly a litre 
of urine per day, which also ended up on the streets. Horse-drawn vehicles 
have an engine with a mind of its own. Manchester streets were minefields 
that needed to be navigated with the greatest care. "Crossing sweepers" 
stood on street corners; for a fee they would clear a path through the mire for 
pedestrians. Wet weather turned the streets into swamps and rivers of muck, 
with dry weather; the manure turned to dust, which was then whipped up by 
the wind, choking pedestrians and coating buildings. 

Illustrated London News 1st April 1843 
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Illustrated London News 9th May 1857 
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NEW MARKETS AT MANCHESTER, 

TrtiS edifice^ of tasteful design, is now in course of erection 
in Swan-street, Manchester. It will furnish an evidence, in 
connection with the numerous handsome and extensive ware¬ 
houses and public buildings lately erected and now building:, 
of the rapidly-in creasing desire on the part of the city of 
Manchester to possess buildings of a superior architectural 
character. 

The exterior will be built entirely of stone, the walling being 
of Yorkshire piorrepomts ; while the roof, in which a very great 
amount of de soration is to be introduced, will be of iron, sup¬ 
ported upon ornamental columns, A gallery will run round 
tho whole of the inside, in which it is propo&cd to place stalls 
for the sale of light or fancy articles, and will be approached 
by flights of stone steps from the interior. 

The view of the interior, from the peculiar ferm and con¬ 
struction of the roof, will be at once novel and effective. The 
now building will he erected in front of the iSmithtield General 
Markets lately erected (one of the largest covered areas for 
market purposes in England), and will bo a very great orna¬ 
ment to that part of the town. 



The former Wholesale Market Hall, Swan Street, Manchester. 

Now a sorry sight, with fly posting. A neglected Grade II listed building. 
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Isabella Banks, nee Varley, was born on 25 March 1821 
above her father's pharmacy at 10 Oldham Street, she 
was the eldest of five children. Her father James Varley 
in-between dispensing traditional remedies, such 
as leeches, oil of earthworm and potions laced with 
cannabis and opium, held several official civic roles 
as a town alderman and magistrate in the area now 
known as Manchester's Northern Quarter. Isabella 
developed a keen interest in local history and began writing stories and 
poems at an early age. She married George Linnaeus Banks in 1846, after 
which time she published mainly under the name of Mrs G. Linnaeus 
Banks.The Manchester Man was published in three volumes in 1876, and 
tells the story of Jabez Clegg, the'Manchester Man'of the title, mirroring 
the economic growth of the city of Manchester during the early years of 
the nineteenth century and vividly portraying the Corn Law riots and the 
Peterloo Massacre of 1819.His life from apprentice to master and from 
poverty to wealth, mirroring the growth and prosperity of the city. 

Excerpt:... strengthening drink," no longer branded the water-drinkers 
as" enemies to the corporeal constitution of 
Englishmen," but had given their countenance 
to social gatherings whence intoxicating liquors 
were excluded.Travis himself was doing what he 
could to promote these temperate meetings, and 
looked for the earnest co-operation of Mr. Clegg 
on his return to Manchester. (And he did not 
look in vain;though neither of the young social 
reformers saw in advance how universal would 
become the temperance movement of which this 
was the unpretending precursor.) The letter went 
on to say--"Miss Chadwick and her fair cousin were 
spirited away mysteriously. At first I blamed myself 
as the unhappy cause. I have since discovered my 
mistake, through a quarrel between Mr.WalmsIey 
and Mr. Laurence Aspinall, when both were slaves 
to Bacchus--ln vino veritas! I suppose you know 
that Mr. Aspinall the elder is a martyr to the gout, 
and has been driven by his enemy to the Buxton 
baths.The cause, I have heard, was a gentlemanly 
debauch in a fit of passion or wounded pride. His 
son joins him to-day. I scarcely think he will call on 
your young ladies after what has occurred.""What 
has occurred!'repeated Jabez,"what can he mean 
by that? I wish correspondents would be more 
explicit!" 
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Illustrated London News 6th December 1856 





In 1783 Manchester's first cotton mill 


MESSRS. WATTS’S NEW 


was opened by Richard Arkwright, on 
Miller Street, near the junction with 
Shudehill. By 1816, there were 86 mills 
in central Manchester, and by 1853 
there were 108. 

By the 1840s Manchester was at the 
centre of one of the most significant 
economic changes in its history. The 
Northern Quarter was at the hub of 
the Industrial Revolution with the city 
taking its place as the world capital of 
the textile industry. In common with 
the town as a whole, the area became 
characterised by both wealth and 
abject poverty. 


WAREHOUSE, MANCHESTER, 

This superb pile, the ware¬ 

house in Manchester, is in 
of erection in Tortiand-street, ti*r 
Messrs. Samuel and Janus Watts 
and Go +J merchants and manufac¬ 
turers, of Fountain - street, in the 
above city. The dimensions of the 
buUding are 300 feet lung, and 90 
feet deep, giving a superficial area 
of 30t> square yards. It has seven 
8tori.es, which, in the aggregate, 
measure 110 feet in height* The 
style of architecture is Venetian ; 
und the distinctive features con* 
slat of four pavilions or tower-like 
erections,, which extend at inter¬ 
vals across the building from front 
to roar. This arrangement has 
been adopted partly for architec¬ 
tural effect, but more purticulurly 
for the purpose of obtaining rooms 
lighted only by windows with a 
north aspect —this being an im¬ 


portant consideration in the display of certain goods. These towers will 
hiive ei striking character, and will relieve the design from »iy taim >^^ 
that might otherwise exist from the perfectly straight and unbroken 
front ; for, though bold recesses und projections might have been 
effective, yet, on the other hand, the very high price of laud in the 
locality, and the requirement* of street architecture, seemed to demand 
the arrangement adopted, ^ Under these circumstances, every en¬ 
deavour has been made to give as much variety and interest to the 
front as possible; and, with this desire, in addition to the pavilions 
already described, every tier of windows has a different design, as will 
be seen in our Engraving; but they are so treated as to produce general 
harmony, 

^ The front and ends of the warehouse are entirely faced with the best 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire polished stone. The two entrances in Pon- 
and 'Street are^handBomely finished, with Boric columns, richly seulp- 
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represented in Parliament. Thousands were active in 
those years in the campaign to win the vote. 



THE DISTURBANCES IN THE MANUFACTURING 

\ supplement to thi London (iaztth of Fri Jay last, afftring 
a n-v, eif<3 of hfty pOurtdi for tin 1 author*, abettors, or perpetra- 
i ira yf ihi outrages at Maiu-hysdT, wAx published on Saturday. WLlLl 

I'I I■ \ R7 I RI. OF moor’: IOH TELE! '!to U'fli I'L’HISO LJWTIUcT!, JH 

ThsfiiiiS'lifhLLi Saturday the greatest 1 jusL]k- and activity were 
iiiH]i]ayea at the Home Official tbs Morse Guards,’Ac,, in 
nswollence "f thy arrival at the former place of an pvpregi 
from Man duller as early an mt n o'clock, which, from its 

important ttAhirc, was immediately forwarded to thy residence ■ral'O 0 

(if Sir James Graham, who shortly alter, with Mr, Mail Hits 1 ja’vA ■ Ur 

Sutton, the urn] l-t-^i'C rctfirv, was in attendance at the {fumy 
f Mlice. About tiEiil-- o'clock three of the magih-trates yf Man- 
i h enterj who hud left that town late op Friday night, and had 
i fimo expreu to London for the jmrpwc of laying before her 
Majesty’* Government the latest information m to the state of 
the disturbed districts, and tu impress upon them the necessity 
cif the wont encipctic m ensure* bmig immediately adopted for 
tin 1 suppression of (hr JiHturbances h were admitted Id an intsr- 
v lew v:ilh Sir Jimea Graham, which was of ennui durable 
W hatever was (he extent of the communication! made 
hy the deputation to the right hoc. baronet h«a not been per- NpiiMl WMM 

(pitted to transpire, but their importance my be conjectured 
iVom the fact* that stunmontei were immediately afterwards HsUy I 
i^ued for holding a Cabinet Council at thy Foreign Oil ire, in 
Dowllill^Strce^ al twelve o’clock, which wan attended by Sir f 

Robert. Feel, and the whole of (he Cabinet inimitcrs in town. 

Fririous to the aEttmbiing of tin- Council? Sir Hubert Feel g ffiv Vg’j jr dj 
i isiled Sir .Tames Graham at die Homo Office, and in the I 
i onrsE of the morning two gentlemen* forming a deputation I 

from MacdInfield hat! im interview with the righr 1.. seen- 

i ■iry. I in) i] edi al c I \ a tie r the eonclu iiuu u ( t Lie drUbcnn ions of 
(he Cabinet Council, which occupied upwards of two hours, I 
"idc^ were fur warded from the Horse Guards to IV oolwich, HflH 
t: ■ i n parly of the Royal Anil [cry tu hold the ms elves in instant Wife 
i‘''iiditLeBS tu depart for Munchester ; find a similar order was f HH 
despatched to St. George^ Rarrfwlu, Charing-crn^, for the 

di; part ure of I he third battalion of the Grenadier Guards, sta- ^ , 

Honed At that barracks, for the urine destination, via tlm Lon- 

Jon oi m*& M*V- illustrated London News 20th August 1842 
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[fcAUGMON OF THE WMKGTOS STATUE 
ATMCHESm 

Ok ths Mi ul', at tot) ninita la this pu, tie Si™ at & 
I^sbanVaDic^aa, arreted in froat a! tie Kapil infinu. 7 , itHm- 
cbstfer .mi uDTf.l'ii to ibe ['ilia ips, An imaasi oik rf 

ppWjs dnvn biselkr, kb bp Ik ispnitet of the corcrcr 
and tbe grwt md ikrimi? s* cLlioti wttrfefl wha hi m irks- lik- 
is no?badtlinmtotl»cidaeniof lEanclwSw" kail tiw." 
Hawaii bated lk kiimry, ihiih a fn f to api w is aaiilp 
uttupeA k i i'j .at of viler, k nov beei Kaivrted into a 
s?ni’-5 iwaak, fili famliin ri*in frit to lum 

oliater.spkal aita few sifei ttep ktv«s ti® k j 
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THE MANC HE STER, SHEFFIELD AND LINCOLNSHIRE 

RAILWAY. 


1* NEW HOLLAND FERRY, ON THE HUMBER, 

2, GREAT GRIMSBY, 3* RUINS OF THORNTON COLLEGE. 

It is a common remark that half the world knows nothing about the other half. 
This is true, not only of the world in general, but of all parts, and even infinitely 
small sections of it; true of England and of London * even of every staectin 
London. The great worka which the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin¬ 
colnshire Railway are carrying on furnish an apt illustration. Here 
is a great corporation, which holds docks, railways, ferries, and canals, silently 
prosecuting works extending across the middle of England, which are 
calculated to exert a positive national influence on commerce and public com¬ 
fort—but there are few besides shrewd shareholders who know anything of the 
fact' 

A bill has just passed the second reading In the House of Commons, for 
the purpose of enabling the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway to 
complete Its projected improvements in the Htimber Ferry, which it. purchased 
two years ago ; no one marks the progress of them, yet the work will entirely 
change the character of large river ferries. Forty years ago, rivers were crossed 
by dangerous small clumsy sailing-vessels; even the broadest ferries had no 

better accommodation: gradually steamers have supplanted the sailing-boats, * 
but they were difficult to reach and depart from. It was and is common, at pre- j 
sent, first to attain the steamer by a boat, then cro™ the river, and then retake 1 
the boat to land on the other side. This is, even now, the case on the Hnmber 
at the large ferry opposite Hull. Men, women, cattle, and merchandise are sub¬ 
ject to this inconvenience and delay. It is like a series of 111 breaks of 
gauge.” Rut the bill we have already alluded to proposes, by erection 
of piers of enormous length, to supersede this. Already, the railway 

lias reached the Ferry on the south side of the Humber; and, in- 
alead of all tire personal discomfort which our Illustration graplilcally 
makes very clear, a pier upwards of 1500 feet long is extended Into the river, 

■ >fiJ aIhaiwIo In i.nn I iinJ an dT-^li^i+Srin L kd^iiHa i>a -i-l i An^Ah 4 + ohlfl a 
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Illustrated London News 10th July 1909 



The Manchester ship Canal, a remarkable feat 
of engineering, presents, perhaps, no more more 
curious features than the Barton Aqueduct, which is 
here illustrated. By means of this the old Bridgewater 
canal is carried across the more modern Ship Canal. 
The aqueduct, which weights fourteen thousand 
tons, has a water-tight gate at either end. These gates 
are closed when it is necessary to make way for a 
vessel on the canal below, and the aqueduct is swung 
aside on a pivot, the water on its top being held as it 
were, in a tank, two walls of which are formed by the 
water tight gates. The Manchester Ship Canal, which 
gives access for sea-going vessels was begun in 1887, 
and was opened on the first day of 1894. it starts at 
East ham on the left bank of the Mersey estuary, some 
four miles above Birkenhead. 


WATER SPANNED BY WATER: THE BR10GE WATER CANAL- CROSSING THE MANCHESTER SKtP CANAL 
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Construction started in November 1887 


and took seven years to complete, with 
Queen Victoria opening the canal in 1894. 
The canal runs for 36 miles from Eastham 
on the Mersey estuary to Salford in Greater 
Manchester. 
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A DOOMED MANCHESTER CHURCH : ST. PETER S 
SHORTLY TO BE DEMOLISHED. 

Lut Sunday the lilt sermon WiS tfre-iieh-ed in St- P-coef'j Church.. St. Plttr'l ^tute, 
Maacheater, It if one of the ehtierhcn char dice trn-m the eiifbtucnth tentury. The ^renter 
nuinhee of the Mfnehe^ter chart hen were built in the ftitl^teenth century. 
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Chapter Five - Jean Price 


During the preparation of this book Jean Price passed away. A lady 
of considerable talents and as a sign of respect I have dedicated 
the following pages to her memory. An inspiration to all who knew 
her, a fun loving and cheerful lady who will be sadly missed. 
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Jean had worked for Stuart and myself for over 22 years. She was the 
very first lady that we employed at D.J Communications in our office at 
Oldham Street. Infact on our big switch on, she was the first to answer the 
telephone way back in 1988. It was after a few months that we discovered 
her real talents, quite by accident when some of her doodling came to 
light. We had just purchased a 30 line Telsis Machine, something like a 
big Automatic Call Centre; it could interact with callers via touch phone 
inputs or by a limited voice recognition.The equipment represented 
a massive investment for the business, some 120K. It was vital that we 
could start to generate revenue immediately. It was at this time that Jeans 
drawing skills and scripting abilities where put to the test, she could turn 
creativity into something magical. She had been an educated grammar 
school girl and her writing abilities helped with the numerous letters fired 
into BT over disputed revenue and contractual arrangements. Later when 
we where to publish Winner along with other publications, she devised all 
the competitions and crosswords that filled the pages. Our headquarters 
had always been in Oldham street, the heart and soul of the Northern 
Quarter, so it was no surprise that when our lease expired and the greedy 
landlord doubled the rent, that we would try and relocate within the 
same street. We finally purchased 133 Oldham Street, it just happened 
that the building had a pub attached to the bottom of the offices.The pub 
was called "The City"and had quite a reputation in the area. Jean helped 
set the theme for the pub by drawing the customers and arranging them 
on the walls. Some of the more memorable art included a portrait of 
Frank our luckless Manager, who was on a personal name basis with the 
nurses in the casualty department. He had incurred numerous injuries in 
the task of performing his duties in the pub, whilst under the influence 
of the amber nectar. Whilst putting up the Christmas decorations in 
the pub,he forgot to switch off the fan and unfortunately managed to 
transfer a tuft of his hair onto one of the fan blades, another trip to the 
casualty department followed by five stitches to sew up the wound. 

Jean managed to catch the moment with a cartoon, which was duly 
mounted on the wall where the incident happened, to the amusement 
of the customers. Scottish Jimmy whose picture was subsequently 
removed from the wall to ad some prison bars when he went inside at her 
Majesties pleasure, provided another amusing interlude. 

It was ironic that only a couple of weeks earlier, when she was planning 
her trip to Whitby, she told Sam she felt exactly the same as when she 
was a girl of 20. During her trip she developed a deep-seated cough and 
seemed to loose the plot slightly, by leaving her overnight bag on the 
train. She felt that ill on holiday that she returned from Whitby in a taxi. 

On her return she continued working from home in her upstairs office. 

It was shortly after, that she collapsed and was discovered by her 
neighbour Pam who lived opposite and rushed to Salford Royal Hospital. 
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Sam who was Jeans work colleague and Pat (Stuarts wife) visited Jean 
in hospital, each visit showed a marked deterioration in her condition. 
Sam told me he could see the look of fear in her eyes, her breathing was 
becoming more and more difficult.The doctor had told them. 

"Our primary tests indicate a low level of sodium in the blood, which 
means along with the pneumonia she has lung cancer, which has spread 
to other parts of her body and she is in a poorly state, with only days 
to live" After this sad news, Pat thought it prudent to ask Jean if she 
had made a will. By this stage she was unable to talk, but nodded in 
agreement. Her companion of over 40 years Idris, had died earlier, and it 
was assumed that the will would be with the same solicitor Berry Berry 
who had prepared Idris's will way back in 1994 leaving everything to Jean, 
including the house which had been in Idris's name. 

Jean was not religious and had made it clear in her life that she was not a 
believer.The inevitable happened and on the night of the 21st September 
Jean passed away. After several phone calls it was found that the will 
was not with the solicitor or with the Bank. It was decided to search in 
the house to try and locate the will. Sam had Jean's key and decided 
to take a look. No will was found, Jean had no living relatives, she had 
been adopted at a very young age. So it looked on the face of it that the 
Government would benefit from this bereavement. 
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Which was quite ironic because Jean was no fan of the system, and this 
would have been the last thing she wanted. 

The dilemma of the cost of the burial was brokered by the solicitor. 

There was now £60K in bank deposits and shares along with the house a 
possible 250k in all, going to the balmy government. Pat took it on herself 
to organize the most expensive funeral that was possible, with two cars 
leaving from Jeans home, and free ale and expensive buffet at Jeans local 
Holts pub.The funds where released from the solicitor to the funeral 
director and a cheque given to the publican for the reception after the 
cremation. All her friends and work colleges where going to be invited 
to give Jean the best possible send off. Jean's coffin was returned to the 
home where Pat and Pam decided that the shroud was not a suitable 
garment for her to leave the planet in, so they took a look in her wardrobe 
and selected some clothes, she had always been interested in the Gothic 
look. So they thought that this would be a fitting tribute to the lady. So in 
a flamboyant dress and lots of make-up, she would certainly look the part 
to wherever she was going. 

The service took place at Peel Green Crematorium on the 1 st October 
2010.The non-religious humanist ceremony was conducted by Beverly 
Costello. Each service is individually written with stories and memories 
of the person's life. On entering the church, the music that was chosen 
was "I got you bade" by Sonny and Cher. As the group of friends and work 
colleagues, some thirty people in all, took their seats, Beverly informed the 
audience that Jean had been adopted at an early age. She had enjoyed 
a happy childhood and had been brought up in Bolton. Her original 
surname was Lee, and she had been a very bright girl with a passion 
for Art. Jean had been married before, but it was not until she met Idris 
that she found true happiness, they had been together for nearly 40 
years. Jean had worked as a manager in Rumbelows,and had even been 
a hairdresser. Recounting Jeans artist talents and how she had looked 
after her late companion all through his illness. With many friends she 
will be truly missed. It was now the turn of Stuart to say a few words. 

He recounted the work she had done for our businesses and how she 
had been enthusiastic and loyal over the period. Her artist talents had 
certainly been an inspiration to us all. And with that the Stuart sat down, 
the music playing as we left the Chapel was"l believe I can Fly"one of 
Jeans favorite tunes. 

With £700 deposited with the White Swan in Swinton for a free bar 
and a buffet, and with copious amounts of alcoholic beverage we were 
determined to give her a really good send off, and to rejoice in her life and 
her legacy. 

The rain was lashing down outside the White Swan, the hostelry was 
undergoing refurbishment so we had to manoeuvre around two large 
skips positioned close to the entrance. On entering the Pub the smell of 
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turpentine was evident.The 
undertaker rushed past with the 
white roses and photograph that had 
accompanied the coffin.They where 
placed on a table in the back room 
where the reception was to be held. 
Sam had been to the pub earlier in 
the day and laid out a collection of 
Jeans paintings around the walls. 
Some of the paintings where a little 
unnerving with piercing eyes and a 
melancholy that was not the Jean I 
knew. What else could we attribute 
to these"demons"? Could the actions 
in the earlier part of her life have 
influenced these painting? We will 
never know. I really did not want 
to remember Jean by owning one 
of these pictures. I just took some 
photographs which now appear on 
these pages. 
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Below: illustrations of Winner Magazine that Jean helped to publish, with 
drawing competitions, and articles. It would not of worked without her. 


PUZZOLOGY 



L3Q0 Boots 
Gift Vducluts 


Black A ah 


5 Colibri Ladlc-s 
wriitwatcfotfs 


Valentin* 

Gold Necklace 


PUZZLE & PRIZE MAGAZINE | 


Cothpl^teset of 


i amp 

Astral 


Done CHma 


Neff Microwave 


.i L ;r,ui 

ADfBCnVE 

1.4V* rm 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
JM jD/JO's to be won \ 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 

MANAGING 
EDITOR 

LAYOUT -..... ROY DUTTON 

EDITOR/LAYOUT ... ANGELO MERTAKKAS 

ASSISTANT EDITOR .PAULA SMITH 

SUBSCRIPTIONS ..x....p..xp.H+h" SAM ACTON 
COMPETITIONS DEVISER „**» JEAN PRICE 
PROOF READER HIIWIW . DAVE SINCLAIR 
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Above are several of the projects that Jean was involved in, she designed 
the logo for our Cybercafe in Leyte, Philippines. Also the Millennium Tee 
shirt which is being modelled by Tolong a local fisherman. 


"The year 2000 is filled with smiles at The City! 
Our 220th year serving smiles & beer!" 


We even managed to obtain the blank white tee shirts for free from 
Heineken as part of a promotion so with Jeans artwork the job was done. 
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There were more than 1,000 different brews 
available in the 60s, the most popular are listed 
below. Most of them I have sampled, from 
Greenhall Whitney concoctions that gave you a 
hangover like an axe in the back of your head. 
To the sweet tasting Double Diamond, and 
Bents which was rubbish, but cheap. 

Double Diamond Works Wonders! 

Or so they said in the TV ads. 



Keg bitters on draught 

Courage Tavern 
Flowers Keg Bitter 
Ind Coope Double Diamond 
Watneys Red Barrel 
Whitbread Tankard 
Worthington'E' 

Younger's Tartan Bitter 

Draught bitters 

Some of these were not available for the whole 
of the period. John Smith's has been added 
because of its popularity today. It was very 
much a regional beer in the 60s. 

Ansells Bitter 

Bass Red Triangle 

Courage Bitter 

Ind Coope Bitter 

John Smith's (Tadcaster) Bitter 

Worthington IPA 

Whitbread Bitter (60s) 

Whitbread Trophy (70s) 

Watneys Special 
Younger's Scotch Ale 
Mitchells and Butler's Brew XI 

TV adverts for Whitbread Trophy: 

"Whitbread, Big Head,Trophy Bitter, the pint 
that thinks its a quart. It's got the body, the 
body, that satisfies - It can't be modest, no 
matter how it tries!" 

Also Davenports "Beer at home" 
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Draught milds 

Most breweries in the 60s offered a mild. 

There were offerings from Greenall & Whitley, 
Charrington,Watneys, Whitbread, Courage, 
John Smith's, Ind Coope and Ansells amongst 
many others. 

Mitchells and Butlers (M & B) Mild, a favourite 
for Midlands'drinkers. 

The best pint of mild I ever tasted was M & B in 
The Exchange Street Station in Liverpool. 

Pale ale. 

What other luxury could you buy for 8p in 
1971 ? A Whitbread pale ale. 

Bass Red Triangle 

Ind Coope Double Diamond 
Worthington White Shield IPA 
Charrington Toby Ale 
Younger's No. 3 Scotch Ale 
Watneys Red Barrel (Export) 

Whitbread Pale Ale 
Whitbread (Flowers) Brewmaster 
Vaux Double Maxim 

Brown ales 

Ansells Nut Brown 

Fremlins Double Elephant Brown Ale 
Greene King Burton Ale 
Whitbread Forest Brown 

Light ales 

Charrington/Hammonds Prize Medal 
Fremlins Elephant Light Ale 
Younger's Pale Ale 
Ushers India Pale Ale 
Whitbread Light Ale 

Manns (My poor old dads favorite tipple) 

Stouts 

Guinness 

Mackeson (Whitbread) 

Watneys Cream Label 
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The early 1700s saw the development of a dark 
beer in London. Porter was the first beer to 
be aged at the brewery and despatched in a 
condition which could be drunk immediately. 
Brewers, such as Whitbread,Truman, and 
Parsons, achieved great financial success from 
this new venture. 

Porter is a historically significant style 
developed in 18th century London, which is the 
ancestor of stout. 

The 18th century also saw the development of 
India Pale Ale. 

The beer engine, a device for manually 
pumping beer from a container in a pub's cellar, 
was invented by Joseph Bramah in 1797. 

The Beerhouse Act 1830 enabled just about 
anyone to brew and sell beer, ale or cider, 
whether from a public house or their own 
homes.The result was the opening of hundreds 
of new pubs throughout England, to reduce 
the abusive over-consumption of gin. 

A pale beer was developed in Burton in 
parallel with the development of India Pale Ale. 
Elsewhere bitter (a development of pale ale) 
came to predominate. Beers from Burton were 
considered of a particularly high quality due to 
the malt and hops in use and local water. 

The switch from pewter tankards to glassware 
also led drinkers to prefer lighter beers, with a 
clear completion.The development of rail links 
to the main ports enabled brewers to export 
their beer throughout the British Empire. 

Burton retained absolute dominance in pale 
ale brewing: at its height one quarter of all 
beer sold in Britain was produced there until a 
chemist, C. W. Vincent discovered the process 
of Burtonisation to reproduce the chemical 
composition of the water from Burton-upon- 
Trent, thus giving any brewery the capability to 
brew pale ale. Continental lagers were offered 
in pubs in the late 19th century, but remained 
a small part of the market for many decades. 
Until the advent of mass publicity and cheap 
holidays to Spain. 
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Canned beer was in its infancy in the late 50s. 
Ind Coopes Long Life was one of the first. 

With Tenants a close second, remember the 
nice looking ladies on the cans. 

Canned beer sales increased throughout the 
sixties, but did not become important until 
the seventies. Witney's Party Seven was a 
new take on canned beer, with Davenports 
"Beer at home dominating the television 
advertisements. By the end of the sixties, 
lager was becoming more popular. Draught 
Carlsberg was available at Witney's' pubs and 
Whitbread had joined forces with Heineken. 
The claims made by advertising made 
the claims of keg bitters more and more 
extravagant. Beer had long been advertised 
as a drink to improve heath.The"Guinness 
is Good for You" and "Guinness for Strength" 
campaigns are famous. Whitbread Tankard 
was supposed to help you excel. Rivals made 
equally bold claims.Worthington 'E'was"the 
taste that satisfies'.'Courage Tavern was "What 
your right arm's for" Double Diamond "worked 
wonders" 

It had to happen, the fizzy chemical stuff 
and the horrendous headaches had been on 
the back of the aggressive promotion of keg 
bitters which finally resulted in a backlash. 
CAMRA,the Campaign for Real Ale, was 
founded in 1971, to take on the breweries. 

In the 70s, sales of cask beers began to rise 
as there was a growing appreciation for the 
traditional methods of brewing. It is testament 
to the success of CAMRA that the "classic" keg 
bitters of the sixties are now extinct. Holt is 
one of the few breweries left to keg beer in 
hogshead barrels for certain customers. 
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Established in 1863, Hydes is one of the few 
breweries that is still owned and managed as 
a family business. With an estate of over 60 
Managed & Tenanted pubs across the North 
West of England. 

Alfred and Ralph Hyde inherited a small 
brewery from their grandfather in 1863. In 
1899, William Hyde acquired the Queens 
Brewery in Moss Side, Manchester and began 
building up an estate of tied public houses. In 
1944, the company was renamed Hydes Anvil 
Brewery after its trademark. Hydes moved from 
Moss Side to a new site in Salford in 2012 
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"Beer is proof that God loves us and wants us to be happy." 
[Benjamin Franklin] 
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The purchase of The City 


, ARMSTRONG BROOKS Pic 


OlflSGTOftfe: ROBERT MftV, ESc, |Hora| 
Or. LCY SVERESWMB.LIPE 


THE LODGE 
FARMLANDS 
CHARCOAL ROAD 
BOWDON 
ALTRINCHAM 
CHESHIRE WA14 4RT 
TEL 0161 929 1129 
FAX 0161 929 6655 




V 


TEMPORARY DETAILS 

For Sale Freehold 


Tenanted Public House Investment 


"The City" 

133 Oldham Street 
Manchester 



R+glilirrf In England ynsir utir ZJTZSKi 
Offic*: Ylga* hauit, Ogstn 3lr*ii Wired litir Wifi INF 
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The purchase of The City 


Description 

Tenanted Freehold Public House Investment 
with frontage to both Oldham Street and 

Tib Street* 

Location 

Adjoining Cantors furniture store at the 
top end of Oldham Street near the junction 
with Great Ancoatfi Street fsee plan 
attached) 

Tenure 

Freehold 

Rateable Value 

m*100. Rates payable for 1993/1994 

approximately £5*000* 

Lease 

Let to Mrs Anita Goodwin on a one year 
tenancy at £3,900 par annum* Mrs Goodwin 
haa indicated her willingness to vacate 
the premises if and when desired* 

t 

General 

tfe are told the pub turns over just under 
six barrels of beer per week and we 
believe there is a lot of room for a 


remtaL increase* In this context it 

should be noted that the Rateable Value of 
£12,100 is arrived at by the District 

Valuer and is his estimate of the open 
market rent in 1989- 

Price 

Offers based on £47,500 


ArmilrO'dg Bracks ['Ll ter Lhcmsslvei irid for Ihtlc subsidiary Lttspiny utiLch c“ns Lhis properly whGsc a^ent 
Chef are jive n.a Lire that: 

(1) The partituiars *rt JCt out as a general du t kionly f<*L the juidarits of purqhijcfij p 

UtseaB and do not constitute, nor constitutt part of, an offer or cariLracL. 

(4 ) All doittipiLcni, t e, f e f c cce 5 to condition and ntcuaicy pennLsJions for use &M occupation, and othe 
details arc given id good faith end are believed to be correct but any intending purines*; 1 * or tenant 
should not rely on then as sLfitfiaiedLa or tepre sen La Lions of fact bur, muse satisfy themselves b 
inspection or othervise as to the cotre-rLr.ess of each of then, All dineiisivus are approtinata- 
UO No person in the eopLoynent df Arnstrong Brooks Pic, has idy flUtborlty to n ate Ot giv« 
reprasantatioo ot warranty uha sever in relation to this property- 

ALL OFFERS ARE HADE Slf&JECT TO MHTHACT 
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The purchase of The City 


Ddt@! 


29 June 1995 


Our Refi 
YOur Refi 


JA/Mff/49829 DJ COMMUNICATIONS 
GTK/RBH/SME 


Messrs. Nightingales, 
Solicitors, 

12| fit. John Street f 
Deansgate, 

MANCHESTER MS. 4DX. 



BY FAX AND POST 832 7293 


Dear Sire, ' —" 

re: "The City" * 133, Oldham Street, Manchester 
Trawden Forest Properties Limited to jacjcson 
and Dutton (T/A D. J* Communications) 

SUBJECT TO CONTRACT 


We thank you for your fa* dated the 23th June* 

Subject to clarification on the following points we 

propose exchanging Contracts with you by telephone 

tomorrow morning, which we trust will be acceptable! 

1. Are your Clients aware of when the property was 
last re-wired and whether or not the same has 
been inspected by the Electricity Board? 

2* We are enclosing Schedule of Fixtures and 
Fittings which we understand has been agreed 
between our Clients and the Tenant. This 
Schedule is more or less in the same form as that 
attached to the Option signed by our respective 
Clients on the 26th May. Please confirm whether 
or not your Clients would be agreeable to the 
same being affixed to the Contract and referred 
to therein. 

3* Our Clients have informed us that in addition to 
the Tenant, her four daughters and the DJ are 
living at the property* Accordingly, we would be 
obliged if you would kindly confirm that upon 
completion the balance of purchase monies will be 
held to our order pending inspection of the 
property by our Clients on the day of completion 
with a view to their establishing that the 
property has in fact been vacated* 

We look forward to hearing from you. 

Yours faithfully. 


We managed to reduce the asking price on the City from £47,500 to £40,000. 
The above communication makes interesting reading. 

Not only did we have Anita to contend with but her four daughters and the 
DJ who was most reluctant to divulge his real name. Also not forgetting the 
dog. 
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The purchase of The City 



KcJ-' 

muUTW - TiH.. WTBCfg VWLi rKOl'EIlTY 


V MX 


CITY ilK i.A-SCLIEaTliJi 

T(j!Vjl_AWP. ,.tiOUHV«¥ I r LAHNIHti ACT. Itf 71 <-• 


ujmjuaga og aa-i-cAAL arceutkciwl an histohic |MTU|m 


^rg ■ ’ ..Jf 

■ /. ' ^ 


-HUT1CJ5 IS ilEHElJY CliVEtf that "TJml- C-LsEjj 

1^/oj-dUKfl^ L ix^x_ 

Lifia been included in the-List oC bulLttiJ]^a of s^eala! aroh£tecturai- 
or historic Interest for the ^Ity or foiaochoster ootf^-ilad tjy tUo 
' of state fur the Kftvi rcnsorjt under Seotion of the To*n 

and Country Planning Act, JLflTl on 3rrt October, L9T4, 


JMTIiD Uiiti dny of ^ a> ’-Qta_ j f e^" ' 


T<m WALL, 
toatiOmiyTEU, 
PfiO KLA, 


(»o« atLuctiod uutfis ) 




The above document is dated the 23rd July 1975 when the building at 133 
01 ham Street was included in the Town and Country planning act of 1971 
being of special historic interest. 
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The purchase of The City 


TELEPHONE ATTENDANCE NOTE ■ D J CQKMUNICATIONS 
15 June 1995 


MTT rang Manchester City Council 234 4SIS and spoke to Mr* 
Kirby regarding the Entertainments Licence. 

He said there was no Entertainments Licence for the City Pub 
at the moment. 

1 enquiried with regard to the procedure applying for the 
Licence and Mr* Kirby advised me as follows:- 

1* There are two fees which have to be paid up front, namely;- 

i) Licence Application fee which starts at E5I5,00 which 
Is the basic fee - this fee Is based on Intended occupancy 
the fee is £1D*Q0 extra per 100 or part thereof, 

lij City Architect fee is presently at £517 *7Q but this 
also is based upon intended occupancy,^ „ 2410 

2. Two plans am required for the area of the Entertainments 
Licence. 

Also Electrical Test Certificates must b& T provided for 
General electrics and Emergency lighting which must be 
battery operated back up for three hours. If this does not 
meet the requirements the Client may be involved in 
refurbishments. 

All doors must open outwards and any that open inwards must 
be tied back. 

w 3. Advert must be placed in the MEN which the Council provide 
giving 7 days notice of Application. Also Notice must be 
placed outside the pub for the public to see + 

Mr. Kirby is going to send me the booklet and application forme 
tonight but ho also pointed out the following:- 

1* If the Client paid the monies up front (which he has to doj 
and then decides to withdraw he would only be entitled to three 
quarters of the fee back from the Council, 

2* However, with regard to the Architects fees the Council have 
no control over any credits and it might well bo the case that 
no refund will be made* 


Mary 

We never did apply for an Entertainment Licence , having Earth Wind and Fire 
on stage at The City could only be a dream. In the real world[ provided we 
did not have more than two people on the stage at any one time , we did not 
require the licence. We instructed Crazy Terry that during the Karaoke it was 
not possible for the customers to sing a duet on the stage , unless he left and 
joined the audience. 
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Guy SimmondsTrainning 




Telephone No. 
0115 9731182 


Welcome to the Guy Simmonds Inn Business' Pub Training Course 

Winner of the 1991 N&tiOrtst fnnkeeping TrpimhQ Award 
The Nq. 1 Course Igrthe Licensed Trad#: Licensed by Me British Instiluleof Innkeeping 


Professionally designed for 
newcomers to the licensed 
trade and also invaluable 
for existing publicans who 
wish to increase their 
profitabitity. 



Director Of Ouy Simmands 
Stephen Taylor, prasanls a 
diploma in Dfle of Ihe younger 
no rvJOers on Ihe course. Apart 
from ihe couples who attend 
our course, there are also many 
single people eager Id enter Ini 
Licensed Trade an Ihe r own for 
the fins: time, Of wishing to expand 
ifteir knowledge U they already 
run a public house, 



Anoiner delighted group of 
future and existing publican; 
displaying their diplomas 
be ihe end of the Ihree 
day course, which is 
actually held in a 
working Ireehcuse. 


We also Show you out 
working cellar and 
teach you basic cellar 
management hygiene, sic. 



Our course lute are 
all experienced in the 
Licensed Trade and 
have themselves 
all successfully 
oparalad their own 
public-housas/hotels 
Guaat speakers may 
induda a stocklakar 
and representative 
from a major bank. 


Guy SIiflmonds {Central) 

Orchard House. 295 Bennett Street, Long Eaton, Notts. MGl D 4HZ 

For bookings, lalephona: (D60E) 731102 [Main number & arvswarphone - 24 hrs> 

or (QG02) 735355 (OffCT Hours) 
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Guy SimmondsTrainning 



IrtfiftlHg Bun raw Consultants fur the Licensed Trade 


12th June 1995 
Mr. R. Dutton, 



□ear Mr. Dutton, 

Ra. GuV aimtnondB "Inn Business' Pub Training Course. 

We acknowledge receipt of yaur cheque for £399.50 and confirm 
ygur booking for a double piece on the Guy Siinmonda 
Business' Pub Training Course on Monday 17th July - Wednesday 
19th July inclusive. 

We look forward to meeting you both on Monday 17th July at 
9 + G0am* 

The address of the Training course is as follows: 


\J 


THE MELBOURNE HOTEL , 
DERBY ROAD, 
MELBOURNE, 
rDERBYS/ 


(0X3321&62134 

Incoming 5 from the North leave the Ml motorway at Junction 
7.4. If coming from the South leave the Ml motorway at 
Junction 23A. Travel past the East Midlands Airport, 
Melbourne is then signposted and is the second ma : or road, 
past the airport 6ti the right. 


look forward to seeing you, and feel sure that you will 
in enormous benefit and confidence from our course-. 


IMPORTANT 

If you are 
know your 
identity. 


considering taking the BII examination you should 
National insurance Number and have proof of your 


Guy Sinunonds 

N,B* If possible could you please bring a calculator with 
you* 


Guy Simmqrids (Cenlral) 

Orchard House. 295 BflnneSt Sired, long Eaton, Nolls. NG1CHHZ 
TsdUphona [Ofl&J 97311:52 [Main number & anawerphone S4 hours} 6f TeiaphDflB^aj! {0115} 9 3B f J ■ 


PaHners: BLephsn Ta^tjr. Colin Taylor 
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Daily Sales August 1995 - January 1996 


City Pub Meekly Bar Sales 



lj/ko/bt/j 3/i miwwimmnwm/Mmmiuummmwmnm ivi 


Bally Sales 


m 

Hen 

The 

bed 

Thu 

Fri 

Sul 

Sun 

'Total 

Fruit 

PmI 

Phone 

Total 

m 


22.04 

31.15 

90.42 

145.19 

153.69 

30,39 

* 23,68 

11.00 

12.10 

3.30 

550.00 

20/8 

61.49 

67.34 

110.02 

75.34 

160.97 

103.38 

40,56 

707.10 

38.60 

0.00 

0,00 

745.70 

27/0 

121,22 

83,60 

154.65 

100.19 

193.18 

148,40 

49,07 

056,09 

91,20 

20,10 

15,60 

902,99 

3/9 

116.10 

90,50 

66.97 

156,32 

159.83 

232,33 

33.60 

055.81 

54,00 

23.60 

5,60 

939 . 0 ! 

i m 

91.99 

111.59 

125.02 

143,50 

190.06 

213.29 

40.71 

916,96 

103,50 

19.00 

0.20 

1048.46 

17/0 

117.50 

173.45 

122,61 

194,97 

152,56 

191,90 

62-59 

1005.50 

62,40 

23.20 

0,00 

1091.10 

im 

124.60 

157.40 

134.60 

187.44 

276.39 

203.38 

51,35 

1215,32 

124.40 

26.00 

9.60 

1376.12 

1/10 

83.04 

118.42 

127.57 

160.30 

162,51 

230,80 

168.44 

1059.80 

57.50 

22,80 

9,00 

1149,10 

0/to 

154,09 

153.14 

230.62 

182,17 

179.54 

361,21 

09,57 

1350,34 

81.00 

26.00 

10.60 

1477.54 

15/10 

216.43 

127,30 

200,16 

243,13 

320,77 

290.70 

126.05 

1540.54 

88,00 

21,60 

6,50 

1656.64 

22/10 

26 S .04 

253.37 

240.04 

254.29 

227.16 

300,82 

160.72 

1001.24 

55.00 

19.20 

20.40 

1095.04 

29/10 

152,05 

139.75 

191,91 

177,52 

237,58 

206,55 

115.93 

1301.29 

57,60 

24,20 

19,30 

1402.39 

5/11 

222.40 

299.00 

221.34 

226.04 

311.20 

266,64 

95,18 

1642.60 

61.40 

26.90 

0,10 

1731.00 

12/11 

155.24 

100.60 

240.29 

194.68 

250,61 

273,24 

109.32 

1427.90 

45.70 

20,70 

30.60 

1532.48 

19/11 

163.06 

142.01 

149,12 

1 S 0 . 2 O 

160,66 

229,50 

It 7.45 

1164.80 

61.50 

10.00 

15,40 

1251.70 

26/11 

225,05 

177,95 

203,52 

155.31 

185,22 

239,99 

[ 38.56 

1325.60 

110,00 

19,60 

15.90 

1471.00 

3/12 

233,37 

159,69 

210,65 

217,30 

256,00 

264,08 

126,76 

1467,05 

68.20 

20.00 

14.70 

1579.55 

tO /12 

174.69 

166.21 

220,53 

103,36 

240,15 

200.40 

148.38 

1429.00 

125.60 

52,00 

14.10 

1621,50 

17/12 

236,54 

144,04 

251 , 2 ! 

189,98 

350 i 23 

413,64 

360,97 

1747,41 

71,40 

40,00 

17,50 

1084.31 

24/12 

160,70 

250,85 

335,52 

325,65 

732.58 

383.10 

522,76 

2719,16 

71,00 

60,80 

20.60 

2879.56 

01/12 

129.78 

350.30 

293.85 

253,65 

276.86 

313,78 

579.78 

2206,00 

113.00 

47.00 

30,40 

2397.20 

7/1 

141,66 

125,19 

231,16 

275.01 

235,12 

390.43 

99.40 

1490.05 

60.00 

10.60 

12.60 

1590,05 

14/1 

127.65 

256.43 

200.38 

202,06 

336.14 

365.74 

97.75 

1586.15 

63.60 

30,00 

13,60 

1693.35 
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The City Improvements 



APT'ROX dsmrnsion s 

It was in the spring of 1996 that we applied for an improvement grant 
to renovate the pub, the total cost was £ 19,650 of which we had to find 
50%. It was a complicated undertaking due to the fact the property had a 
preservation order nailed firmly on its structure. With such intricate work we 
had to appoint a specialist, enter the ubiquitous Daren. From the renovation 
of the sash windows, designed to allow the maximum of heat loss during 
the winter, to the renovation and painting of the cement render outside, 
goodness knows what was under the same, but best left alone. Then the 
removal and repair of the pub facia, which in the course of time had been 
party to many a fracas. 

And not forgetting the Tib Street facia which required our attention after 
years of neglect. It was through the generosity of the European Regional 
Development Fund that the grant was made available. On the 14th August 
the grant was approved and the work started almost immediately. 
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Sale of The City 


CHRISTIE & c° 


Surveyors, Valuers & Agents 



The City Pub 
133 Oldham Street 
Manchester 

City Centre public house 
High bamlage approx, lOpw. 

Possible 4 bed owner's accommodation 
Turnover to y/e July 1999 - £191 111 net of VAT 

Freehold 

£150,000 
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Sale of The City 


Situation 

The City Pub is situated on Oldham Siraet in Manchester city 
centre, close 10 its junction wilh Great Ancoats Street (W65) 
and Oldham Hoad (A52) 

Th* Property 

A 3 storey brick buih public house under a pitched nod. wo 
are advised by our client Thai the building originally dales 
from 1790 

Public Areas 

Entrance vestibule to good sized bar area 
Good sized servery wilh sealing Ion approximately 00 
Separata Ladies and Gentlemen's WC's 
Access to rear 

First Floor 

Good $tzed roam which could be used for a function mom 

Kitchen 

Separate WC 

3 separate rooms, currently used as offices 

Ancillary Areas 

Beer Cellar, accessed via trap door irom tear pi bar area. 

Owner s Accommodation 

Located at second floor and can prising bathroom, living room 
and 2 bedrooms. 

The Business 

The property has been owned by our clients for the pesl & 
years and has been run under management throughout that 
paaod. The target market is towards high volume' low cost, 
dnnks and as such achieves a healthy bandage in excess Pi 
10 per week, 

Our clients believe that il run by an ownermanagar ihe trade 
will further increase together with an increase m trie 
profitability. 

Trading Information 

Turnover to the year end July 1999 equated to £191,131 with 
a gross prplil of £97.106. Full accounting inlormation wii be 
made available after an internal inspection. 


Licence 

We are informed the business holds a Justices' full On 
Licence. 

Services 

We are advised trial an mains services am connected 1g the 
property. 

Agents Notes 

Please note that these details have been prepared as a 
general guide and do not form pal of a contract. We have 
not carried out a detailed survey, nor tested trie services, 
appliances and specific linings. Dimensions, where gwen, are 
approximate and should be verified by live intending 
purchasers. 

Any accounts or financial statements which are provided to 
prospective purchasers are pmvided on behalf oi our client 
We cannot fiereipre oner any guarantee ol their 
completeness nr accuracy and accordingly, we shall not be 
liable tor any loss, damage, cost, expenses or other claims 
lor ccmpensalkiri arising from inaccuracies or emissions in 
the acccunlsrirnancial statements. 

Viewing 

No direct approach may be made to tie business. For an 
appointment to view, please contact the vendors agent: 

Christie &Co 
Acnesheld 
St. Ann's Square 
Manchester 
M2 7EF 

Tel: 0161 633 3311 

Fax: 0161 635 2949 

EMail manchester@chnshKO.«].ul« 

DX: 710257 Manchester 3 

Finance 

RCC is the only Business Mortgage Company recommended 
by Christie & Co. 

For lull inform atipn on mortgages available on this or any 
Other business please coni ant FtCC 011 020 7535 5000, 
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Sale of The City 
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■gjjg™ 

WHITBREAD 




BEER COMPANY 


City Pub 

Atcwint hnnw 

AccQ-tmi 

John Flvompiori 


ABCOilftf 

Afftfoll 

LijHfi 

Louisa Lloyd 


Liljf.flfi'lflr iSWlIH 

Flrt^ficrji 1 

flafi'ad 

JANUARY 20Q0 



ALLrtijrtr 



Account Brand Profile 

CiirWltl PBficnl 

January 2 nnn 

% +T>. V* LaH 
Y«r 

Curranl VTD 
INUk-Ii 1*W to 
JANUARY Xm 

% +i- rt Last 
Vfir 

Currant MAT 

(Fsbftjiry 1)»T( 
JANUARY 1 2DDCI 

% tl- ¥l Lilt 

Total Ale 

_0_ 

0% 

0 

0% 

6 

07= 

Total Lager 

4D 

-S% 

m 


442 

-e% 

T*tai stout 

a 

6% 

i 

100% 

1 

-135% 

DrauaW Bwir ITrfal) 

46 

^3% 

m 

-8% 

449 


Hainekan Cold Filtorfld 

Q 

Q% 

0 

614 

0 

0% 

Hainekan Export 

7 

•3-37= 

n 


86 

42% 

Stella Artois 

32 

4% 

m 

-IK 

352 

■26% 

Murphy's Jnith Stwt 

0 

6% 

Q 

0% 

D 

6% 

Bodd ingtQ n's Bitter 

0 

B% 

a 

0% 

0 

6% 

Wadworth AX 

D 

0% 

Q 

OK 

0 

a% 

Trophy (Excl. Special) 

0 

0% 

D 

OS 

0 

6% 

Flowers IPA 

ft 

0% 

0 

0% 

D 

0% 

Other Draught Lager 

a 

6% 

0 

6% 

0 

0% 

Qttnr Draught Ate 

0 

V* 

§ 

6% 

Q 

0% 

Ouineie Irish Stout 

o 

ERR 

1 

106% 

1 

-1337, ! 

P*cfeH*d BwrlTatel) 

0 

1DD% 

4 

33% 

4 

00% 








Hoiusken Export 

0 

0% 

1 

Q% 

0 

07. 

Labatt Itt 

a 

D% 

0 

0% 

g 

0% 

Rolling Rock 

• 

Of* 

0 

0% 

0 

0% 

Stella Ariel* 

0 

1W% 

4 

100% 

4 

iaa% 

Kalianharg Diat PH* 

0 

6% 

0 

0% 

a 

□% 

fltfwf Packed Awr 

t 

0% 

g 

0% 

a 

D% 








FABSITetal) 

6 

6% 

4 

33% 

4 

04% 

Source 

0 

□% 

4 

BT% 

4 

30% 

VoWt 

0 

□% 

0 

0% 

D 

0% 

Other FABS 

fl 


0 

6% 

$ 

-IGGGft J 








tldar and Farr^ |Tptal) 

0 

3% 

D 

100% 

6 

-iSr% 

Total Account Barrelage 

40 

■9% 

413 

-7% 

457 

-8% 


Category Mix 


(WAT) 


Year On Year Performance {MAT) 




Tote! Alt! Tata) Stout Total Cuter 
Tiial tiyur Tatar Fata 

Categguy 
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Bygone incidents in The City 


■ curriMti wirtf ivtini to him, 

for ^nBiowlj.eflWpjr 
W(U.«V at Manc^wtflft Mt JUuo 

WfriuLfedtTufHuc for c! j,., Crown ; tlid prifri-ner wtb tandr 
“l* 1 - TIll- |)»4-fiii w fflilcrl IbAtOlL ILll W&Il tJ Bcttfndmr 
ih™ V* Vilrih.lcustluSi^ In fan.: 

ShU!^^ »0 *w& Cfutii d u in 
ju wU'nihiiBfn jil Hi? tswLLti t worses* toliatJ fw 4 clji* pf 
"ft a " d "* tlW lIunhfllMB BhBflBjftattjg 
Insijsuiu u^j,mt!if sluriJicf ^ is-r^iiy: tjb'T/m joiiUfcnif 
.ttanfbijtliii, MlijilMHimj, inaui^(b4n« 

, WWliK, thrwfcttS (n iAn» fcblL i!u filial lias*. te 4.11 

J 49 hft Ei3 llOIDF. *Ud Itfirefl 

Jh primmer; lwt■ 

/^l'^n^rTiatleiynw ill Yritu^.j 

; tTl/ ‘■“J ^ ^ iMh* hun *-f, art tcessvci 1 

a L-iil ™ irwHiHU'iLt itfliicU tlic nriKnnL b:d 

™.™ Lrjid - ™ |6 E nude H^wal kt 4riiei ,f DIL him, □■-..I 
Mtlbfttbe VTM’frUUH^ in Die W 
uhUhSJ?? yto pf^ ntr I*:tie fiiE pqtan 
l7 '‘-' , 6*Ci Wit M>.ra:r limn bdm. K** 1 vnSua&i u 1 ,** cut ril'd 
V.-tr^^hjTunry.'vlii'wJiPL-LDaWrK iLli^ium, uin*. 
lilwc : ^biiiBpt tMornmigr. Vflta IniModtJuit Iv.&w 
thfi Klflur tnA pKtesutoT Jn tn j ffeh t J^nkr M his 
tubIa ThflH n-ert HuliniTifri :ia tlia Hidto vhi> ^se 
vuct jiwjtvffimfi, im Ui e [stocmiir u# ^LrUfclt Srtwtl 
tim^i Tkt MDifca Wli& present Held tfxm hunk. and 

?"■ flS*CJ f ^ IL3l0iail * iTfciSuHmL MkiiKk HbW 

i; .ii ] eJ. WI-hl-ji surf |te ^ni:+:jnr Strike tap ptrHKWito 
I" !°™ £. irt ^ ttc ta!k, .:id fia^ a ftr II 5 !njprt*iit!rt 
ipMiaifiJr ifb*n*nk Tic wI sjbl-t «nd fcfr,L=7 
^pnltOfitthflr fiiriUYliltf. fesd MlBipfai Kntjad c^ 
tiatr.Li] -S anistjibDe.i" Th.a pnwrt m dTFily. Tfccru 
Hwasin^iirt^.ttesMttutor. Ti^ 
E!5K^^ P ‘IS^ L!llirnip ? V Tb«>lwtuRBDn 
BWprfl litl Lo ? \ r, li :.tii; ri [.i&Eni yrf* ^ n u n i 1 wSi un l 

a injr wwe cd 1 ?c&t Jbnrtrm* mim. 

■ JwjUry rOtitTiunJ m d <MJ :j Uin, ^j^icr F 

—w-PleiHS [iftrrol 

Lancaster Lent Assizes . (Above) 
Thomas Mooney was indicted for 
feloniously cutting and stabbing 
Walter Miller on the 17th December at 
the Coronation Vaults , kept by Blake in 
Manchester. 

Liverpool Mercury March 31 1837. 


William Brunei /, alias Captain BruneiI, 
alias count Holstein , alias Captain 
Hoffman , and d/s wife, Anna Brunei I, 
alias the Countess Holstein , and a man 
named Robert Fleming, were charged 
with obtaining money under false 
pretences. Captain Brunell was staying 
at St. Peter's Vaults, 107 Oldham Street, 
the proprietor suspected that they were 
carrying on some fraudulent activities 
and informed the police. 

Peter's Vaults The Manchester Times 
and Gazette, February 27 1841. 


■rtsir* ifiniDiitiLuea iur li in bl my - 

A tin lM iKD C9UW^ CM 

:" i.'.Tj. J-i.niy «S ^3L« ^ft*11Lfr•,-» -lilil 1 i9rL-n.^ 
CflpkHB JL]| C-jlhi-: rfjLifcl.i. -sU«B ■Uf* 1 ' 

bjjiL hill tfifii, jJ""F St:-a*£ii r l‘-1»'■■ (li* Co^-ll^ 
and a piGu ■uj-EiF'J 5«frt _t'ic*iriy. -tiorffni, »L Lm 
D ar^cb C«i.rLLi* Wjutiy FUh oMnninK 
Ills: prpiHO^fi- IiaipHflur lt+n s’.s^'l * i^j 4 

DUM.iip - 0t .iEICMlavint L^tH c^WiVKlbf Bninr.l aH- 

inuFl 111 -Uuunc J|<M«m-. in die- co™ nf &| r . B ™nc-ll. 
«. -hr- Oldh.5un^I«t*t. ttn P eD< 


worthed, AnfflbtP bfKiw ft’iir.:sst-i:.ni ,, 

vua ..-r.ilMd jJL^hlLuda^a^ uvlLii^ Iw oMhf 
ptoaiii TTit* iiBK.TPr«a ia !■ 

J^ruinri® rm found Oil ibrt .iwnrrj, 

T-a-: HpF«^n.Ai him.iLr^ Lm^tai C^St*|^- 
" fcOjnLLVFiJlT-ii.^ icLunii <^nt HaWOslrt mraWl 
iW-. KWBriRDl. : " J:: ‘^ D - C "J* SJ&'SlIbF 

_r‘jnc .1 Ho’itfliu. EC- EbC- autof Ciptiin HCTirwIlr 

■^ : ?lki« - .\|^r'tiii- dckME: fn, ab-c^b hr- Nami !>■ ^ 
■>: 1.. i:i.i j nc EWi«t—Suftpnj -*■ 'gjj- 

" iV.m jr^JOT ft hlkil&SirS KfiT ii! FMjF.a.'tiLiMa. 

. J| %:j. L ■ .-, :- : 'J ■ ’ 11 iL '- . 

EjirfA.i-:.! I- ,: .r i- . '"■ 1 ' ' ‘"T" L " : ' " ' 

|U£ f„ ZJItil.i it^l. Jtv TT iA * I .!■•■= I 1 ^" 

KritTlnc-!>• ■ ■ ^Tbci M-Ji^«n pwKM* 

P lim.:nL, ll-C-,. mi: «Liji"iii. s";! "''" c * 

*j jiirlwtC’l n^c—Dirrr-Li^L,F- k: , III^. 

■ ■ c^lp- >1 nsreJD, an Au.utiD cmipnt.dm: t- KpfjtiHa 

L"" ^ iTl1 !l£ ^ « cicl - 

vidin |>> Mbiuo ahuafciaa ai pnjCiEm-□< tn-^IST: lin+J^df’-- 
=LhbwL’Ji UDJEnk,-iJ : *fl I h i M ii IlHfA, ^f_Pf£C6, M 
Iuk miLUtn =.I-'-W Lj u^aiDplhh -jlyiat rjlTMiliL Ijt D .r 
njEcct-l lr i^ >-’d <lcvirc w t^" 11 - d- in I nit^j Siitri rn 
TT±Mr-j x-jll-j of bi-l Mlasiuti LiT.Tr- UvW feeSI U THh, 

■ TTfVjifiA lu LMi praEUJH wjiCcIl l: UKtat t*^ 

LFrarulbE iJr^umrnLd ]u Iiii ptMEVi-Jii- Jlid.fchr .;»jiw- 
..-:1a,: | UjO. CHf Uim ..jriut Sty jfcay OS lit b, 1>5 «*L 

Jf MIT vyarm, WMTUlJf rf safciatiilEL tlilt m^f l« ***■ 

r?™! upjQ. UI'II. !(■ bclryq on? <rf rl u> * 

: L -jx.-j-J Uin Wilimb 1 HI(J P wtllrt cuiKj LiU lu L<t Cif- t^Snlll 
fri-m hJp- IIJJCIT' CVintry.-A.ALcaini*r. Ill* Milo*. 

V. Ytt. Ha.—L-iDiUD. 1 *«. lin. 3 W „ 

■■ H.aVi "Jiu Li-u-Lnr-. e In JirtEt r JlL Twanr Li LHT P?™l« 
■xfi... (IT --nriA I'lLtiiQu. Fr+ash .■■* DiiitYi, ul ht ^^unffcr- 
[n|ppi"nr I ririil Skid t hm • r v n-J> ilublfi burihii iSrunjI: 

\ 3 j i<L<iv:d t u ™*e dc-uL of raL.jfet, hjr bt m# -uus<Hi|iT 
JlLEfik. -m-l |slr-Be-n irk Larcirji;rtJ cb?-saprUbal J^ruafll 
»iLS L :(>Llchr jf ftl liiL &>:duLiqb CU''r3L L-IjL uL4k *.□ CUE 
(ba’Ffl i-siff * maa'fl ^kr. IbL pr^ntn 

□ r ib^ml'.'lvcj nnl prnTlLjf snishs*Lrt^ l>*V J]" . r ' 

■Jiaiidtd (ilL’LTiUEJdiL. -J^r. I&tv £^de 

rI h- bir. nad CapUiu M>Rnr.t ar ti- 

pnmd lhu. ih* "C™- h^d 

ilH B»tl aid M:.L u ? UlS t >rd CiJ 

Eit pK.'i'drJ Hi bL uodflbp La sp«*b JE u . - B' . 
--.syrr mi,: Lh wibfaiw ^io«ld'P«k 

I'rSuch, ur iliLi Hull 1 , b# CnlFk ^ 

" .*• uLjc-:? win i.i bm bn 

* hiqi-ht pELwnnr i? L ‘ ren « h , ^ & AJS} ! j. " ' 

nJn iaihn&Ntkfi b-j.udi^d i-itLu- 

_ It purpiurii-.fT 1" hi- 4 m^bir^f. nfatb b* Gfl_«dl 
L j :Jti 1 rl*rM- Wr *17* Ibc pr-.iir MfeM W.-aiF 
Bhir'ss )»-i iiAid. ^Imii chi pnLHBfeT Bcfc :Li Fii a-p- 

r.r-ihr'.dt’-L hn : : Lki:d lu bio ibat fc* b^q i4 L>fr 
Nrrish Au*iliiif L*i£j3n and h^d iirTed a: ViiIde jq, 
Ht^Fir SoaF) w-iS ir Vilit-ni vd Hb« muiku 


Biid oil -pxiLing qiinpliiins. luHbip piisoi'ET teL-i- 

u „ t=-'h«- aunLiun^. Et /iic.nd sve i_l .,i F .L-iLuKni 

bq ii. lV Lc m tak-n. firaobn trs-Jy :c-l a napar j>c.rparl- 
L r 2 I,, pE =i|T? •■! Lv C^jhi-eL Lci*k-’,- h« r i.r me -Ej-ia iib 
aVmv. and bj Oca*ri4 KipArE-rc. &£•* b« ■; SS.t Cbirlc* 
ijj.-.irj aa* fcrq.ijinrfe’i B-jrh Lt.-t Fnii'a-g oL b^b, 
iirild S**ilj rhaihn tl^fleTur^T pr.:ilij.-pil by lit fEL- 

dr-arr n-tTe for*ir^i- Ht hfeA r«u|Mi1 * IkLle from Ihr 
lfi^:Und K jinLiuc le*.( the jnsw*? in im. 

pulur, ipil s in TkI. LAeeh -naa nnl n pari lT £E^|B"d ■■ 
yiiich ei ijvpeiir-Ed be wai act Lsgjid.— 15r=-urll cateml 
ajpa a 11 * 1 ^ 1 *:* i» hECiLqn tuphar, Eir.EijL.Lg (bi pro 
nununiiaa tf a Frc>EbMicm h ii uhj e^l bt e. Miridi rem■<=■:«>1 
tim Lb^E Kf bid --^-h iL:■ 111 jjatd tnulcJi wtar U P *“ '' 

L'Aa Jennet Tile Ibat Lbt Uceud: LLol'isiu. ^J- w Jb: 

Irttrro -fFM ULPiLUrd, *14 B EtrinEnr, n&F iu Landnn. mu 
hi ha.j caly LfrMitlid In ri^L^i tb* bfclD.— 

Fhie- nrixprirtor af lb,e *aul:s r& “hteb Lb* JMb'M wr-n? 

L*id tiE su»f^ioD> cirr **,** t ‘ f "'i 

Ebt priMDte Li u juII hud upLDEd ADr rtf ine ^Urrs ud- 
.|rrs±Ed I" tJuunL H*itin P ji=;L bi^ ' u 

'i Cciip* | t.n Ik n m IN hE.d-l.EI.' 1*5 ** lfcl1 - 

4L’.upfL!tr. |-[rFin s!uJ Ihu mh|!* i*«. a i**|.mi,n (t •**,. 

■ h«L hid btBLk .j,q* eo diriSL Ltnen Yat !hu ul-Ltr piiiiLL. 
—Sfr K. Qiffdlmt »id L n Lbt pruanor 

ErLBLlL'i im 4 > c e e i a si an *hif b wert ^4Uum nF dii- 

feELDE utaiiE.nen lbt lu*a. ffbitb bi i^pht h* 

tbuihl u □ bIn la ibBF Jirtr* fimrm.- -TV* ,, 'CiFi*iesi" 
sad Jirautll ^*e- tier bushed. Her HiJt tic.*Fi5 
in eh Winli.iif, au *as been *L Aix^b buL l.^partHH 
n.FTy HbkL- *Dd Lht *-15 majspid in Ibe pruanti, B-bni* 
partDll T-Liicd It V.I^M-JtDDt^ JiiuL lih y*ura ml 
&L IVUTtitL'aCbrreb.JjMFfr;- AlUr mdu lunhEr haied- 
porUB! AVaflrac e, BJr. M-ude mid ih» rivvauLM ^ 
'■--djld 'trf nmkpLd PH Mui'Hiey, wbtD, UTEhce^ 

Lm eari-iuf Mrtcr iEiiait ifc+ft,. iMd. -.L euflbJ be abn*i 
Lhat Lier bidt ittiir»*d CADaLy by fttM preLean,. Iie 

ill-j.- mmiihee ijjnpfAE LtvlI iL iht stHiaai-; if nod, Ihi; 
vm'rd HiadeumD-iited.r.K-lbrt*iDaiblba va£rmLs_ 
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Bygone incidents in The City 


Mr- IMwH* of the (kirickb Ifaari Inn* In Fountain- w . , , . . .. - *. A1h m 

Qti'e^^liplDA'oA aitar dona Ed variolated 031$ as (Mateo m Jil^B k]W* 11 h VCWDEitOl tENIHR, QBhEH^-TfiEL —To 

SI initaSioSkmr«m, fife* Bwsi, TiSisk i:i Itiil Vim 3P3 Spmt 
ftoroffn,nith the words 1- Tree Trade/ were b Jfellfipli.,ltd 0lB3A tfllO ixtenitC (HXM^ ifill]0tojigH 

fiih Ovmhr Crown Mid AtMioi Tiunerq. a erotfi aqO i rn iifl&BTB 1 F ^ a l >L ’ if it 
A uclWjiiiLclthe Mira V.Il.jTVQK esliibltid. InlWitgf 11 £|, 3S BQ^tniCItU l!)F Ml, 

Prince of Woles' fcather between, A iraiEpamni poL-- ill idu> ca KtirtsBlhiDithe liOKiuwl (o S^U> B£ AI'CTIOh’ 

Mto pro®",« HMe M of 

mm tho Cortiiftibq Tanlta, In front of ilia grow and. tal s Iffilj it SEUEi &C.8C& JH eimiaft f0& 

S KITS 

Played. A tmu&pavDLit Wind, irith portrait of Mura fUBMlUBK, CMj Mflim t SQli Itactti U lilt 

Vilhere, Cohden, mid Briehk Mid bnioiv.hfl motto <r Peace *" t rJ k** *jiniJLi * ■; bAlk n .i n 

Mid PtenEy/ \m ghtron iii front of the Grape* Tavern. 1h * 130 IJhS; fJOHW GiW T ^1t* 

Iii SivatLnstree^ Mr. Jones, wind find spirit merchant, jmB bf lllS HUE the lit^lFjrtrNftlninfiTrmllin t\ Vmb 
disptnvod the wards *Fi'fii Trade/ 1 in oEE, as did also r_ ai<» if...x j\ . l 1 1 

Messrs, tloedvJi - ] a-il Cu, The George and Brogan BtJLtill .-■!!!-tirfl-SnH:., jfll tl: fl^ljpfllTOO S[ 

Tai«rtimllke«lsoi]liaiiib4&l with the leltew V, l! in Jfr 1'tffia pEfljjia flUlfllt Mp dffiflUMHldkS ft 

U, fhe CoroDititti Inn, la New Ow^stmt Smithied UOT0|f *0 30 OtblAfO li Hfl jriTLlj 

™ iJ3limiliat * a1fWs 41111 bai a Mlifijj mm t^usssb e'.Tet-; mmm Jbr h i eiiifet of b 

111 SJmMSIl,, the lettore Y.E., In ffM.ww) displaced in fijmiij, Fot&jfflflli Odtl^ lll£ pMJBtt Hii.C'bt h dSj Mai 

2SS!i"tar'^iluito4in*«tfme(fifehi im io 

tls Wll U^ilKsmsg tad® Dfta 

. illL i rt&iiiEa Cobdan and Brin-ht, sLirDQmintnd Tvltli Uie'.yordB (JJ- dLSpDI^ td WJtDCWDJE! LOflTdlp, 

i'SlSffl; wmwiMmt tebulj; Mwn tie 

pw of Sfno^iles orar to j!wj, iugenioailj ilfumiiuttid prM j'et j U IS Hi HpItSi.ltlCS tOODin 1ft Iltfc CnW-tlieet, 
■Vith sms, 4md povtrtiiES of tho gmui iiiil Nam Albrn ’WWs. ' , J 

thrd'T.rrj iijjioii blinds jit Jji& iVLiidijivj k & samtTti lucid#, JltKLpLfiLi 


played. A traii&pavont bliaiJj irith portrait* of Moesl-.r. TUEuSXTCJl&i WBHJ ufttllra. Ull^C- 3!! 
VilJiG^ Cnhdon, ihlJ irieiLk sin3 beim^ thfl [UbLtO <r Peace h-/' . 1A d ■ - \ tmA ...ir.LiL.x A \ Rn i'; 

mid PlanLjj - *” \yss ahmiii in front of the Crapes Tavcrit. A.'Xi “u IHD 

Ift StftiMifreeh Mr. Jonca, vrinfl find spirit fflereliant. j^'WC tf lllS Kd^rtlrfilli 

JiEpln vdu. the 'H'Cirds l! Fife Trade/ 1 in oil, as dhl also rtnLs^. j-.r- p. r_JC 

Meat's, Gpedvyla ami Co, The George and Bra^Dn StXJli ..'111 jIIH'Sh ., jllJtclfC: ■It'TIv u 
TtiVfltie m llkettlsfr with the letters V- TL in Ibfi? WHildli Jjnll 

The Coronation Inn, la New Geor^e-strflet. Smithfield CllTjiPjf ^ 30 fJd^U^ivi miiftrjlftt tlij 


Nearly opposite, Mr. Gsdshy e.\liLEiitjcd a Btar^ dme in I ' f> ,y ,T 
I'aj'JtHatcdkEops. 

_ In Bev^gute, tile words "Free Trade w atiJ A Etarware Sale b' 
Ciauhiyadj hi olI, aver the Swan Inn. Mr, White, of Che , J 

Railway Inn, eihihiccd A erown u:id the letter^ V. iL, In and C( 
ps, i The bouse of Jfr r StCffard, Bhoematorj tin. 2l|, ivas ctmot 
llmituiiatod ffltli candliH; ea was also ihatof Mr. Petar ^treei 
StlerbfiL siioepiake^ No, ITS, b tho soilo strcuL In hi icine 
oj the CftaSa Inn there ^as a ti'AiupniLt portrait uu:> " n: 

Jf wf Itoberc Ptel, [^oribed (t Sir Hobert Peel and Prafi Mand 

Trade i to^ethtr with the motto, in tl'OTVip4VCkifc0bIrAtbra^ 

“Ttie LoiLcaisMre licrooa, Uobden, BrichL and Pod, H sni> 
momit&l with a star imd tho loitera V. A., Ln oil 
In llrito-atraatj (|L« letters Y. JL and a ^KU' httwoGn, 
wans taltEWifld over tiLe eiitrOAM to Uaywa^ IIotuL 
.dr. JJaai'iltill, gns fitter, also ditplsvad a sUiir, in es^ oyor 
Jnssbup. v 1 * ' 

Celebration of the Repel of the Corn 
Laws. In Oldham-street, over the Hen and 
Chickens tavern , a crown , with the words 
"Free Trade;" were displayed in oil. J 

Over the Crown and Anchor Tavern , a 
crown and anchor ; and the letters V.R., 
were exhibited. In front of the Queen's 
Stores Vaults, were the letters V.A. with 
the Prince of Wales'feather between. A 
transparent portrait of Mr Cobden, with 
the mottoes, "Peace and Plenty,""In God is I 
our trust,"inscribed below, was shown over * 
the Coronation Vaults. 

Manchester Times & Gazette Aug. 7th 1846 ." 


VwihEBltft 

Sale by auction of The King's Arms 
and Coronation Vaults, Oldham 
Street (Mr Turner, is retiring from the 
business) on Friday 25th of April.. 
Manchester Times April 19th 1851. 

m RJEEL. BAM. 
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Cheap Wines & Spirits 


CHEAP WINKS AND SPIRITS.-CUM PAULSON CHALLUNliliD WITH OCHER H0D3ES! 

C BLAKE nncl CO., King's Awns and Co fid nation Vaults* lp7> (late . p ]4)' Old hum- 
■ ^urZ tn 1'hK milin^ ar'llt* ISJilmlfcwf fullowiiw LIST uC PRICES it. which tJn\r Em™ JukmiiiwL tu 
Rufail itiSBsS, S PHOTS, fcu, t vluJ^liv HwHuuhvM kind, Lflhu iiuniUki^-tif tiueir' Guim]h, u|hjh Irik :i_l-siui huNiiloLu 

um'it: ;wrf. or nivLTiMn la tlmsu lub ii}' any utJior Imirat in tlrt ... will rucara ElitfiH luu.-?, ft-Lum rri^mtj'-ni 1 - 

iml v*v *uy L‘Kp«uiu 1 ' dwt ii^y tarn l?n!ij iauwud in nnkrw tliu ^tfribk-'iit: iliuL dkwrfolly cuuNt hi up Hi d 
to ifin: niililiu uublidoiira, ph^nlil ^'lyf^rtion hnn: nww bfc hul frilly Ikwim but. 

RRITJISU CHV, " 


ilC'Irt-V. 
' cduvinv 


iu, 


I'fcJL U AT. [.UA. 

4.1 
4 
0 


PUlitEJGN SPIRITS. 


Vtry Good Gb - ; ~ - ■ - ^ 

r FLtLir Distri* ftL 1 W flonurnl ■ -* - - o 

The very iSg^t OULTflui, nr Uresra Ok cijtini toniy 
btfle Eiiiynbnt - - : L - ■ : - ~ 

Grab owl *7 u1e Wbiaklw. nf Ynnwfl UfmflUi 

Liu; lIL i .. In U fa Hi 

GoodlMtuEi JirmiiLy «-' *,'i - 0~*. ■ HI ^ to ^ 

PHont lbiLiriiy; fuLly ^b*I in iihj - id. .Fpittab urtii* 
t'nfctttrfl - L - 

Cmdhk rf dll. Icukdn ■ 


6 

D 
U 


](f -0 
JO H 


(iond Jaiunka Rum - - _ - 

Ditfa, of anpi'titiL- jtreuglh amE Hivoiir - u . ■ 

Ditfa,- VC^J iilul, purtitf JoiLy i , u^'on.ini-DuiL , iL, ljffjug 
hi' ifl irfy li:iust <[Malily ^- - - ■ 

Pbi-tliL Wj.itt Run - - - * - 

(.Oil Cm^DAL yi'^nif]' 

Stronger, far Ftamlp 
iln-mued - - - - - j - 

Ditto, (JjHa, Pule, 1 - [| unliTy tiety .flu?i Ss. (Hi 
bnttk ^' 


|-| II Cl.ll.I.lON. 
S. Ll. 
10 t) 
Vl 0 


llW, 


¥(*ry ?oft uui ki^li 

jwJ- 


13 n 

14 0 
ifr-i is 

imi" i 
0 


PUREIGN WINDS. 


GiknI OimliMra oF Tori n*iil Slurry 
Vitrtf Slipvrior ilfEtiu- 4iltfi 
Ditto 


Olii Purl Winn farO)VJ.ia hi ljottli?: 


Diitn dF tihuLrioa Pole nnd UriKvrr - 

Very rich LlJiac., ifauntaiu amkb Huu^lks 
fiotJl ToiJtn ^ery S«|jUlfiHHf, * 

Wi-^t (sKba ilmlciiA - 

Eilat Su^Sa Mm.Ci’tr* * ■ • * - - 

(.'ItnnijiiiguCi b Pink fits, Mr fv\tu*\ .Wu- ywr tiuz.) 

Phln fld‘ 11 m flarat -C^uahiy * 

Clirets, r«fy fbc - ■ 

IbHnln mul Uronti, Tury fine - 
V^ry flood Cupo Wine ■ 

Dittn Sirups- clnmetftr} ShKrry flnvoiiij ■ 

C. 1! ^duV^U- ^l- di!twimn*lHnfeKryttlw ji^Lie potronflac (jv apfling JdfiriptMin o( Winnsanil Siiiriu H [Lipm 
Lmr^o&t an- tin: smalirat puntity, aiik tw«t* pirirta, drspemliiie hibly on ijuait T'.H.u.rr.S DJid timn ,1 1 Jbig 'w tJifln' imjij- 
rtcyaduDr— jVu Vrtd&t$m*h —6h«Ilw.!—C. IL *nU Co/n w on r/nr SaR h*it4 %t6t ,/hmt 

A’rg^if /tdinrf (As itf' fJWAudh^ri'r.tff, or _ __■ _ _ 


JJ.n.l.tlS. 


IiItTTI.E. 


T5D7 

. '' V, 
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It is quite ironic that in the course of my research into The City pub I was to 
discover a "List of Prices" dated January 10th 1835. It had been Stuarts and 
my intention to start a wholesale business from our cellarthe reason being 
the very competitive prices that we enjoyed from the brewery. But we were 
beaten too it by C. Blake and Co. King's Arms and Coronation Vaults 107, 
(late 54) Oldham Street, in January 1835, our predecessor. 


British Gin &c. Per Gallon Foreign Spirits Per Gallon 

s. d. s. d. 

Very good Gin 5 4 Good Jamaica Rum 10 6 

Fine Ditto 8 0 Ditto with superior strength 

& flavour 12 0 

The very Best Old Tom,or Ditto very old 13 0 

Cream Gin. 10 6 Fine old white rum 13 0 

Grain & Malt Whiskies 10 6- 160 Old Cognac Brandy 26 6 

British Brady 10 6- 130 Ditto Stronger 29 0 


Patent Brandy 16 0 Ditto Pale Quality, very fine 32 0 

C.B. and Co, are determined to deserve the public patronage by selling every 
description of Wines and Spirits, from the largest to the smallest quantity, 
at the lowest prices, depending solely on quick and small profits. No Credit 
given - Observe - C.R and Co.'s establishment is on the left hand side from 
Piccadilly, Eight Doors from the top of Oldham Street, or New-Cross. 
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Manchester Improvements 1900 


PROPOSED MANCHESTER IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE CORPORATION-STREET SCHEME. 


TV abos'N plan, VttJlfcetf from one which Dai been 
ipct'iiillly prppqhid V Mf. T, de CWc<y Meldt!: the 
.■■ly ^moyor. Fat Hie InLiwravMntob Committee, givttf 
i ctonr \ibn of wbat n moo tit by the CflrpWdt»ll-s| n?tl 
ipijrareiJiPHl sdiewea. 'Ihipk block lines: indicate 
:Jlo intended blreut iridenbiEf by (anti-flat 
viih Use?- ouUt Ei’iil ll^hier trftekgi oi the 
-nira-Dt building li’tfj. ju ?ilAr|:i 3 t-alrCf+ 1 M ai-kct- 

llsmgrns JJiklu G^pur&tkn-urbw l, 
l‘hL LVinnn-plrvLiE. t,)n (be |tf| binil side cE CulthM- 
iFivl, qjijJL^ita E : jp " AJitiKbcsCer Condor 1 ' md H, JEven. 
ng Mail ’’ olllrcu tin? property to to sehedaM inclndw 
t wunOiuim t|uitp rwwiUy named, Cheuryble lie-use, in 
Htmnrier/irtthi) pf its having Vipn formerly Owned hj 


kef-street bokindfi-Fy. He baa Euggotited tint, as the 
Kjftbfloje authorities explain from time to timfl o! 
want *1 room, the arcade' tbeere might J£Jtb plscc to 
the provision oJ fl raagnLEiiimt ntQ r homo far the Itrjj-jl 
Euhuig? LI a ttuttidlly ^factory Agreement 
Lp arrived at for tnuirfai-cniiiE the pnHUt eoreimercsfl I. 
bidding into a combined art paHery nod 

free refareuco Library kr thp city. TJhp 

atifijcstion ca.1tuif4ed to ttlko y 

bi-wit b away, but success h&s often eron'nfeil dodgol 
whwh* in thvkr iueuptian, hw» appeared edtaeaHu* 
Uiopian. The triangular comet 1 fa the, right of Han^ s 
kg trill nod a black of buUdiug? ol spcciiil shape. 
A* to UatcaLon.atn.ut an cifarf baa been made in Oocn- 


SJ Yl'Sifl WLT& the originals of Cllftriqs 

UiAmV CWrybfa IVitbers. TLi* oblong aicn, bc- 


sniffac to fjtcur nivay tliO buiEdingia bid ween that- - 
thoroughfAre uod the Cathedral, but flirt has mat with 
scant favour. Tbc muL'li-faLked-uf Hanging Brfaga r< ] 



Kin tints to the k Ft baud tah ol 

the time K loo early -fof ^ ^ tl lBJ ... ^ tw | 

pf buildikigf aUiRll Iis'ida^d Ibercan, ] Cuuntaittaii 

i* k ™t ft cotoasal itn»tu« ^j t K 

flip TicEoria-*trwt buiUlinff- i u toiWfl tb*t 

ai (Lip Coiomitict bw peintod o l lt 1° 11 . . l |^ l 

Ibis area ewLuiu uinm land tl 1 ^ ] * 5ts Mn.,- 

site of tba Royal EsjcLnogOh ^'lucll f&u 


tinder Ibat blbct. If all tUo sactifl]^ «f t^e «S"ort» 
kiiicnted are earned aut llie eo ^ ontftLlad may 
■be calcLLlaled at over JGS^O : -DDO. 

At will be t«n b> a report in wtnwr f damn Mie 
General Rut-pwcs CopnniLtec of the Manclw4w Oily 
Gntmcsl jeakuday [llapnsaad the aubjwt at lettnlk 
ami * 1 majority h agracd. to tepommend the 

LNsiLEltil to fltlopt whciuo No. wbteb leavei ouS 
Murkct-iUeat end Nlcrket-plncc, mid only invp]vD5 
t|jo wldciling of Cfliman-street ftnd Catmton-elrpe^ 
and ft ali^lil chsuKfl iu Corporfllinu-atseat, 


t 
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Owners of The City 1781-1881 


Owners of The city 1781 -1881 


Mr Arthur Glegg Owned the land prc Nov 1781. 

Mr Samoa! Loaff 

Mr John & Joseph Stopford Leased above land on 20th Nov 1781. 

Land used to obstruct dwelling houses, 8th 
Jan 1783. 

Mr Edward Swan Sold three houses in Tib Street 19th May 1800 

to Mr James Oldham 

Mr James Oldham Sold the property to Mr Thomas Birks 20th 

May 1800. Also purchased land on the 
southerly side and sold it on to Mr Biiks on the 
24th June 1800. 

Mr William Aldridge In 1804 directory William listed as victualler. 

Prince William of Gloucester (No 54). 

Mr Thomas Birks Sold both plots to Mr Chris Webster, on the 

12th Aug 1819, also sold some land sold to Mr 
James Ti^lor on the 20th July 1841. 

Mr Charles Blake In 1836 directory lists Mr Blake as landlord. 

King's Anns & Coronation Inn (No 107). 

Mr Arthur Peters Seems to have leased the pub in 1838 

The Kings Arms & Coronation Inn* 

Mr Chris Webster Sold the land to John Craig, on the 

11th December 1840, 

Mr John Turner In 1852 Welland Directory indicated Turner 

was the landlord 
Kings Arms Vaults (No 133). 

Mr Edward Todman Had the pub on lease 29th May 1860 

Coronation Inn. 

Mr Richard Andrew Married to Ann who went on to inherit the pub. 

Rev. Thomas William Married Ann when Rkhard dies, 5th May Watts 

1881. 
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Manchesters Parishes 



There are 15 civil parishes in the ceremonial county of Greater 
Manchester, most of the county being unparished; Bury, Rochdale, and 
Salford are completely unparished. At the 2001 census, there were 
129,325 people living in the 15 civil parishes, accounting for 5.2% of the 
county's population Parishes arose from Church of England divisions, and 
were originally purely ecclesiastical divisions. Over time they acquired 
civil administration powers. 

The Highways Act 1555 made parishes responsible for the upkeep of 
roads. Every adult inhabitant of the parish was obliged to work four days 
a year on the roads, providing their own tools, carts and horses; the work 
was overseen by an unpaid local appointee, the Surveyor of Highways. 

The poor were looked after by the monasteries, until their dissolution. 

In 1572, magistrates were given power to'survey the poor'and impose 
taxes for their relief.This system was made more formal by the Poor Law 
Act 1601, which made parishes responsible for administering the Poor 
Law; overseers were appointed to charge a rate to support the poor of the 
parish.The 19th century saw an increase in the responsibility of parishes, 
although the Poor Law powers were transferred to Poor Law Unions. 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Civil_parishes_in_Greater_Manchester 
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Cross Keys Royal Mail Times 


CltOSS KEYS, 

Wood Street, Cheapside 

ROYAL MAIL ARID COACH 

establishment. 


CHIBTEH anti KIOLVHEAD 

iiloi-liiii j 

Tltrouch LfaiiftotJ, Slnir&nt, tuid Nanlwiub. *ivu^ Hvtnir^ 

ikl $ 7* 

EIRMIlYCrEAM and COtTEWTELV 

FdLri f IiNiU tm a. Miqurwr Coniintrtim), 

In Vl Hh-utn. Mumiug h*li! KviHiiBg; iil 7- 

MANCHESTER PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, 

Iii ^ 11 mints ov€Tj Evening id J [«L 7. 

^ s?%E»£BiP(Dawa a 

Ervrjt Ttfmting ul 7*—By iln« Cunr£y;aHfcn F&jis^ngcis 
4it-L uDcrWtd Ui d4L>|h Ujuj Night ilI Uirbitngfriuin* 

Liverpool Umpire 

Kvpty AftpriktHi-ri at ImEf-iuml —Arrives irt iiHs|kUy tim-e leu- 
S’is-s t n In ptfac^^d >.ni Iky tLr foe Irolmirl. 

sioiaiawsiB mi cB^jiicuiiiiflEia 

Thr Klniriiil* IS Open itiumgL ljuiningEini, 

Mi-iMii i] uih! Wglvorllampion, every MtiTfliuijf ^ put ftj nwl 
Tin' ^mer.(tWj lhrm. K b C«*£;nlfy t CTffiJ f-’vtfiiiirbtf nt 7- 

Nottingham and Leicester, 

s&ipihb* 

Thfgugti B^ICbnJ, Kettering rvnil Hof bn rough. cvfcry KvisikEag 
in j before fr, 

B. W, HORNE *. ChS* PropriiMqrs. 

frWiTJfid'js .stojJ 1 Jrtw the f7rjIrfrn Ctraf. CAoriH? 

f'™a, latere Place* and Prfrrrli raw fin 1 

Coach timetable 1819 printed with the destination, departure and 
travel times of stage and mail coaches departing from the Cross Keys 
Inn at Wood Street, Cheapside. Such timetables would be posted at the 
entrance to all coaching inns to advertise the services offered from that 
destination.This timetable notes that the'Peveril of the Peak 1 stage coach 
leaves for Manchester every evening at 7.30pm, with a journey time of 22 
hours. 
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Edward Treanor Edward Treanor Edward Treanor Cum Blackburn Phillip Crane 


Inn's in Oldham Street 1828 -1848 
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1861 Census 133 Oldham Street 
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As the Street grew,the numbers changed. Fromthe1861 Census 133Oldham Street 


















Refusal of 307 licences 1869 


H4JSCJIE3TEIL EllEWET&Jt SESSIONS; 

KEFtmL Off OT uciSNOra. 

lii. jfalUhr tawrator ’■>** 

bcLi aJiiramoJ. Fmm tuuu ti rimn in, aHlcr illnT 
af full im.niS»T ihJi^ Jt 3qnE lilt tf plrlUaticilJ WDFJTfil 
uF bow ^Tef licMcc* wfceb. -wore oppoifvi by tto Sfulao 
^nii..-tb lt swnanrt ini brstfbt in a, i:I^id yefrfvfdbj. TJio 
*«**•* U »la lidJUMA htnuw nu£ 

HZn I’+vc nr t,L 2LI. IvUffTIL. Oild lliD miiyyiDC’mutt "F 

dafimi-OD "F tbo ITUfftvtTbtH Ih. Hind -Dim n«L' 
Jtthrtn-1 ito bciiofiEAd WtdneiLbf. Shs- 

v-^aw I3LC- J. Orar*? prided, unO 4fc* maputrifle 

1J . ip-. - H.„.llA=V. >.1V .f XMl. 


fi «!. ■ ITrn SsflV Sir WdflUC, Tuluiil. H*. 

O -I’: I' j--; J —‘^ 

Lr, rna, Jtc. tt_ XiK> M>ijt WW CTaPtled m WEhY 

rj". “j ,-mii m tit o^'?i ^ wrir *fl 

BEuSIty, ^^lUint T^err, 

Ihj Ixn, n L r ..bC*,^ I John JkaUEtti. Oepij 1| 3 - 

n||<p ; TIj jJ. .r>ixim !•::.y —--, JJ".-n - 1 “ j OUlcb'.nK J. E-’- 1 '"; : / ’ 
J^!il : * tftnrtfc J%fn Iftid, ftn^ttfraili i T-bor 
BriHitf Um, ^HfyAkfJuirtJ. Sob* Fa ¥|^ 

AjirmiEij ifirtthi"*. 

atrr-ib la w i n Khun e- ’.nth tto JEiTLiniht*:™ w* 11 

^avFiu Ola ciajtKI b-n?" bn*u Fully :nVHrtlA*L«l, (u, 
ttw pr^DEE. 3f X pMtie*. ouiLUm iu.rtirn., tovo□ (£ 
**tani0cd ^ tb* i-Hflo>-il rf L::Ei ; -w n J*™ 

SSK Cta* ~ h 



Tj-imli-HF.- L L E>± •:? ■ Spi 
ftctt, Gtfldu] B™U 
lUc <it!us. £hlt Lionp«. 
Ui.^F. tn«l 1 »«£n i lu J 

H ub, i«e tbs tvrlAO«aunt El 

. . i-^ .-.hi in.- ihe Wi 


ThflV wiD 

q 0 [ r-j t n i ■ 11 l Lhnd 

1 tlw 

[uoat 
Ttri 


lEDi ™h tu-: - _ -—, 

SrJ’St Jrto ,*\,,^5SS?. "S 


Uytll _ 

Pip prefcjfrirlBT, 


flu aaiapipLint nE Uu> pcJIre ■ 

. ., . ’ rj. - 1 n L .d ngliDlt 4*1P 


—.*?» si iwinsi 

l_..|.l..:L Li.i-io kfi Tc^dullO c"" 

gp iK nairhbouTlWEJ, 0^ lb? "f ^ 

SilliSsSSSfSs 

irjl" -'.J,f tbrliu i,?Di f^TJODJ RI.I thtui-.-a. lhf «LL -oar 

in b& wMimif’1 liium ehiinKnitrf»- pbjhkw “ 

SJTft E cr.-n^^L Sft P=r«nrt ^ floU ™* “J 

« cpniainE-::, T1 ptcwM^ "U ^ 

^ h* rvrnluiuti uihiu Ebfl fwmhep. t^iiwn panor:" In 
wins to bo (KJnELioitU,iiLKltl tbo (mml#!, 
fjLd ^^ ED dElI win* to to rt«»™4 T>f™ 

£h* f.TE-^JFJU- BaUTi+uu IHWEmiB IK »ht-JtjP.j ti«r 
^La^oM^r^i in .Ult nntr lijf w*ifl 3 "ii ca « ■™ai.n.tnl 
... Iv.i nnitriUrtH. AlltiinlirflM**4o *oU bEtr, iTiMD- 
fabiby** wHoL-bePm“* brt^ dl™ 

O^E-nlmr in (rfnh- 7 '“^, UMllFnriilD w “ . . 

WnrtiUaHo .-V ui 1 : imLicrf it ^ ^ rizquuf^d. 

la April « jTitr in niot jn-A-r, r^Lt.u Sr 

gcriSnp 1-nbJDC tl-*» Ime^ tfl Riwly <» ™ tar 

Fnrti-f.jj-tEa nt 4i* ianuP binniHffiE cmwtLriX-. *T r.“ auf 

hpcEiii F^iilOEM FHir irJjn -tawiiAar or liaOMti^ 

r - v-i^sra ^ ^ prtt^t k*^ 1*1 in ."■jiP 
to nC 'U Wbs. aa^ boMl« Ut^iJ i« -ol-mu^ 
LiiLUr Dt " npj.ljinE: tuT □ rn-1 Ifl-: wlrf tirf r tj>ii 

ILcEOHan iu October w in Arnl w Mft ■» 

IfuliEti luiTP ii«Jt wiiU tbt tiiCbir-i Lot- tMintoA^F Ltro 
iiislho, bn»nv. i "-vlufcilr Etu-idii^i cJ ^ L " 

4Vi>-pruvrituH of +lm i.dtt rn* liilntufs w acrtiiaAtnfl (or 
SJwii. tola Kcvnd ap:n ^rTparwn in JUjL .AL^r 

KIT aM-.c!ll Ewrun^ioii I.r du:lfi40, ruij ji tto liwMiitir- 

SEfOTO&llipi LhaEK-Ij, 

LLa tM-EVLO'ia nisrilAFi ibiit tbH.}’ nb'™l'l *iibf>eniL tba SjajD 
nl EDitiHcrtw nf ktiop^ j ji ^ P“™ IU “ 1 

af olricriiiW.. noil tbu tlfrrt. usi pl^ 1 WIiHl h,H cuc 
wtfdit L.j tlVEWii?U^L Ttui flwlifrwfc- TO* «■- 
l-.mlr J upi® tbO filn-Aifl EWId4.IT. *'* . ^L 

E=bDfiiS»i l&iun uLnrufca afiKhoii Sim cbiirLcbjr t*n 


Inc KMmii of *l«aKEB fc 3- h 1 ^^□ 11 ' «-F .P** 1 

MPH wli.i bi-LVt fnllfil til [cod 11 rn ftitiihialonf 
afoliPLrarter. l!Ai urawnE *lm» bui^-N bnobecnjpnwd j* 
l,- : ,bjtri:Eln or Wimitpdl^ 5pffniL.i™4^ 

PirwoinlLhiL Eb.air^ ? l pf™ ”EL^ ,n iS 
£! FKnKcowlj.iLtao-cMsjfcH, art ooilbioi, ,i I'cnyj* "J* 
fiLV l-Ii Tin s.ilicc of LftWiitluT, W ^TJ.Iy, 

timj ^-ilLi.nl li.VD.1^ Ecam iV Li^L-^ lrt JEiTr 

TIep: w* T« AjijiliinJtion' Fnf SEOtiIk*t« t-ca tby tr^niitT at 
b«n.:(f. Ulia |sirti'« b* 1 ^ 1 tow- m suL*^^ 

0 IE ■ ii-'ir .i"':jEr.ti | "*, AAlJ, ^TivT fnbi «mildttj^FLniL, 
4 i^[p}UinAatcja:iuKi t-n fir-urt 61. 3a ELWisine tlitlis-j at 
wina nod L^r Heejie™ h"W imihnfl ^ bin tbo 

■i.mr^ ... i=:imfihL " i t ! 

di.s i.. 1 ._r:-. .-.a L- . ^TTm: in rt^uurf tlra^tmaE 

tim cflpi":--jj-!y, modagfaH T-'i' cjcc««tm ontipotitio" *u 
eomtin* lirtiwh« oE ^ Law nnii St* .pHUil^f iabim- 
11 : —iin'.j run! ?^*i liAvtfalt tlnj»*ilvai TjkiiiiI >fv doilinj 
wi.Lb thorn to e-iarElM □rifetb^ [niwuii wlucb k^iiln^ 
tur« h*v icaEit^ wnhcEod ^]ie* ili^ la tbm ^iriC 
tttrbi'O trHiso± ao ijiiilb^a^ i rsEtiP^h Era “^JT - 
jvhp.'P tif biir-iiiLJj'-’ih '-iili.KHiii UmL^ Joinione Li* ^ '"LLu™ 
c t^ ur tho ... oS L^l ^laISw in tto Thtj 

hr.L-r ilOiLdj^i io uWfV DIM 1 ™nftfl tE- EbhiM LtrOEQ 

tbetf. mill nftcTbr.i^ (if, itfillnLi. jaJ bi^^ntnav^ 
iRdMlodioi iiiiwr- Er-Mtlijr lui ^tRil ^5so«k, TJh? Im^i* 
aud btvJuvu thii tlipy hn-y. rtdnoted tbit *“™* B “ 
wUdiOwtAw ini in:.™ oanwnriily bmbft Wlm« *b* 

..it, in.. Esart at W»u omL un-L-tiit^ Doamo^r 

ewi riiiiilaiLiin: tbslrfEdiftiiin-mtii tto LniLbr*, riiEj trait 
ttui ii- i”...in|'loiniAa of tbfiSboniia will byfrfeAtiiLiS** 
mriw wlta v«go upot Lbn iittw- tlnM. ^d. ^biE- la *JI 
SSniUlliS Ktiiitdaiik tec^ ™naA v[ Huttiniczt *n- 
laiM. Tbn tm^F (Cimto^LHa anw ait of smlyninfif 
fiiLtra ^Llflin uro" tba 1icEbu« »Lll to tncrjil wrt b 
flfidi.'Sji Ti.rtroEinnn taLlcfAt no Espscwh™ uE tUO rntiLrp 
itDETril nniKH<ita ChnjppM^wbodoftmjtto rwoloft 

,flif p:iV bAVP i irOiOll Ci?□ wji:j.-s-r*i uDilui ilJ. itECOEEi*. 

Qt-OM tM w niiplixMlwn* ter cow *ra 6 w Imwllcnotfia, 
■fiifl In.c'-ci hr,™ toan ioEpwt+jl, *a j J tbo cr-iunntmuEB 
■.iLatiinF u^tk era* My EC-itfLilaiEiL Kiiinptiinlnp i±o 
vzblSol i'liit *to n'fc.TTili 3 r (ft boErliaiiHH rf On iaiAiiiMry 
rfmA in 4tii di? vliJ aiiJ T^nli TAiMiEjonJ tbo 
infiiE, ci thsirnlito. tbq iuitiran w^ula i-: meU« moaa^ 
uufcnUj oloo tb«flf Ui ^Tizt nnr .Lk^Kin CDniTriELd 
wUbLn Ebiy nlou. Escnjit "tnn T-iry Epacml tpraiiHiii. 1 bop 
h*vo tbETTfarr iL-iitosJ w cnaL tbt faBsmiisf awIrpI- 
tuQF- .Fota ?. IeoiU * 1*2 KOEfbont,. 14 , BEOwa itro:^ 

10 ltd wino Lo bE oooauHil mP ttopTraiMi \. 73rh J^r p 
ri--1:.urii.[. 45. Jyloii Oiltce itra^t, in- i4!l beta oml winn 
L. I: Luniumy:! -■:! ~a l'r^iw:; 0"^" li.^.iEJ. L?my P 
111111■ ki omE!-. ilnTby* n^n. eo kOI mza yH Elm 

ir.nl. HjII, lnna^BnipPBPH^aiLfenBdltosranri wjimort 
iiepjamiieHi J4to r.loymo, oaaJi‘3tionrt , : -HI. pboitlmm. 

iii^l d. to *1L ""iia im elm pTEtniiwi; ^"iUton TopW, 
]S7, IPutT-.'-e-" K*"l, ta«U winEiwitho [oe- 

iwi iff ■ jiuwnH yovufnn, -E-IiJEEtinnin-j sy, UjmRt Bcciik- 
OtKE% la IhI wi"" ah E&a pEETSOlEF i ItirniziE WuC-Vin, 
fli-risiaES flWi, A tinr^iA'liaii L-'I'fEE, %V «U Mr HiFT thi.- 
c^mlEiai wni. liftfciiL'Miii -LH. Eiabdnp-ptr«t,bo- 

kL. bErx «(F tlm iHnfiTmita Alra*. OoV]iihoH. 

■J^JlfantdtHDt, to itQ bt3.IT hy THldL liVltll COipEVt tD 

Hlliinl Iri+hjiik Eta q^Tac5(iaz e4" Ebu W eHhih 

11 l.el Liii Vi Lap bjiild by VwrlKmiD Loz(is~s> bni h+-sn fnLy 

nbly nryuiji by l£r, Cbbbrtt tiiyir tohftU, -tlia 
dEEiiicz'bf tbt «?Tt \v thnLtimbiJQliif aE b billiud liKnEO 
ty z toEftauAi Lratpar ii imoniiftrtt with Lht ianor of bb- 
Lry*fCt anil tto juhjhoei thcjEtwa fp»l tanniL n?i[qifo 
dU ctricTH mna b^Qib^ t^Lli liointoi tocloEb wbiahat tbo 
ivt> Lh -.'.jL b::vt- nairasi At tbo q'nM 1 e=i m trftt rPrnt. 
t■■ r El:ii CliA linil'L, tlifi jUhtiiCd T.HIA ilEwd tD tbi pt-TTEJ 
nSr-rtEi] lj eld* dfrjcituj aey L* Bi-iIe power u| 

■AUm^Ftbequaitlon for tbD oeoiiian aE nbTuhcr tribnnnL 
Tba jiihiloai, in ejurying lain- clfait tha prariiLaob «f tbo 
sett uiw, Kite kail az-aidripoi nod in.-»tAkmi iaih W |itr- 
fOrm. bi^iSiKEiatB-i'iSft totbb to*tof thairto^, 

iDtoo, L.r.ri rnikoTinuol to dred «ut to Qhl porti^i rn-EJU J^a- 
’.j.i: ITiiL LUjiij-L.iiiEji, ■J'i.-F-j. triub bad tElUv* UllB UMf 
wiSfiLtFR-rfp of iha lurrm™ train (b«u bw,H*l wtoiA ut- 
tcDE.-^n, to linnaiiETHJE- drouhnoneiH nod vice tw-QI Ild-tei a 
benEddd atfaEi, DDt unLy by J^nmLibin^ c!icid bob 

:iv m-Jiiif LU £l Li.Lii■ ■. Amt WArhilig 'j: him nmdirfnjg. 

MNifllem, jufJl cxm tbs* |n nadutf ifa«fr 
io rttEQfilMKS vLtli tto -C'TrdiSvjiiE 1 nf tbcdi Jireciit, and 
nil tain iLe tndo l::am tbo JbipmL ii.mIht ivhi(i hmw 
hkoaii. Tt» jartkw ^c-f. firv^lr rudtbtEd bo Capnila. 
dVJi* and bii oHIecto For ito vuuAblo ImfamittW 4ad 

AJillEL'OED they bS.10 bllOIlltd tbC0_ in Llm in V|9 it ip it) DO i;f 

.Ct, libuzdiir L>r ibz Tirfuui -t^pDEkiba rn: 1 el«; nblcuo 
•-ml if thali- hmitoA, TI%j dfu bear ■antliwa^ b> 

S3w EateOiieMS nod fnir m-inzei iz. wfc-.ih (ire-cPicma baao. 
dniinp Cbo In^dry. giren thtb (ftrfdmcay. j^jtirea 
have to nt4nnw!t : l E p tbe Mib’EJiETi ttedzh bu bran 
*IT*rtrd tbEm by tta PtltvW ul eieShh. Sfl nrcT-iitlT 
fnmitolER luti at SbO '4^^ and JEippM 

lEff LJ tut ZWC>Hi|y LlircnatLiliq eKDOasStd Elia I U pi L L h r 
] a tondbhiun 1 lave b> ESfoesi, nn m y |,ohrdf h 
Sie piter-nJ iinia I aatartaiii Ear tto SliutMo auoj- 
t*(«n FT..I Fzpport walxci by mr frilnw-jiutta^ hnd 
^erah^f tC |i "^i ^ t ’ 1 '/? I1 ' : ^ EEi:iTl hDvn tiiui^pon 

Manchester Times, Sat. Sept. 25,1869 
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( MO ) 

m MiHitt it 


Wm> Jai_S Hiding remrf 
PUin] R*b4- ? H«*hri wL C. R_ 
rv,|Ltrd Ikrbffl, J£ DlwWlTf (tS 
f F4ll*nd Wed ft Aon , LlOHfeuPrt 
Pyut^-t 'rtuji. & Gc In-n nadr. SaJibrd 

Hiodenvn h^i W- 77 (midaii r(«j 
ftUirkfc CMrki. ld*4(1 ^IUX 
RMW4 TTi'iiiu. 1J Mirbet pita 

ftidvinjarik .UrUlii'w. 4d VlliHjm ik 

* Ridley JakB A firttsi F 7H Apw || 

fblMcy Norti. 6 It'll r,llf il 
Rob* 41nd li Cniir«UfT 

Siirmitf Tbm. 3 St. Au-n'i u 

"j Mfirrlf Jelira i £3 Cbtpr ] *1. Las rd 
*^arKf*Hi Ttgfl. filnje if 
*Statr + PrfH ftsd ^#aaU h St, 
Ann'* uuut 

t;.J i>T'J Milll^le 
bkrd Fji*ti* h II Bnrfjk ht. C. R. 
^IWpJr* S*»L. W (if, A iWi>Ut si 

fciib*.™ JtiJipb, ijj Tib iLr L’il 

*Sadili J^wpb, I feulaq'i co-art, 

ChipdiLraef. S%J 1'iVriJ 
■H ulUk Wid. a:id-Snn k 27 Lqpdoa rd 
€ S*«J si Hidn^ldst 

•itafcte Jh'Ljls 17 Bl. 

ifn-c To HWE 

■ftwiiil J "Ip , Jd Dritiifue 
*Tkf \vi “IIkii. and $uqv f*nd mtf- 
cm) CO K iilk icrttl 

* f bivlf*i i itiiJ 'JliTf c. J 1 Market at 

'i'fin Julrn k 3 LiiMtfi n 

Tflivp P-obt. Is) LinguanLl!lio(clj IL 
U 4 iff J^ir, ft Dill jfrnli 
fViTk jf Pdw iL Plicr, 2 katfinjijc it 
Otwrfr P «5J Piriuce Ik 
*Wsl icr OwTjcrv H II 

TjflrrdW flrdntr, J Unar It 
Ws-r^nrrJwiti, 93 31^1 J* 
VuiiH FukI*. DKk pIlM 
'VritaJw^g K : s ( rt 
War I# Wm Rid b*iii 
WrhUfr Julia frid dfllbei dfiterj 
49* Hhu nr« t 
Wedderknurn Jidtt» 19 Timmi* it 
Wtahimn Th^. 31W Skirtmiw 
WDodbaJL lad Har'iijihr]^ 14 I5l- 


( m r 1 

Adwfril ttKkUr.k, Vfl, Lm k 3 
Pumaui^E flW FaUud* rf 

AdvErnl IlflrifcTf, Ja'rpb bkirratt, 

A |*irwnr|V* Anna, Wm, Had min, 

Ifi 1**1 T-ttlW 
Andrew'r AridF ft HowJtal OrefU P 
Jn*qi h Cald^iJI W'l IN urtit'r, Kur- 
pnr'iM 

Anprl, Then- Parry, 9) NikHlr 
A iipel. J<ii Sml I h h I ft 111 k k mrad r 
A Pfefcr J*, Tailor. :«□ UddMra rd 
AJNm Hour ftp, Jo bo lVrjt, vj 
H ack FtcmdPlf 

ApptaTrra, Mb^I Ki)Tn 
AKkif An», n»M 

Gprnt Arrti*l» II [L’finrlhiji si 
AfMMkli- AieMr Hiunin Scnpr, S 
Hiieii' Amif Jdbia HrOllic:ilair ,dfI 
RedbauV Pi:h:»«1 

ftUlutfn, fleuTRC JvhDMn, ^ LH-i'l- 
llil] 0 OLS p Mari ha nobcrLi^ 39 1>t 
rjtorte'* roid fafr p£ 

Barley llr-w, Barah kJhl)rr. 4 ITnf* i n. ^nmi^ra ar i r*i:*TtrwTi 

JiirWy Bihr#.f h Jit4ir. Btntt S?CI r i*#* | p nil'l tfffd, Jobh. MIDlXuUe era. 


( } 

flijlikib Holla, llHii. lartaw. sf 

Cdllkrit. SrtTNril fXIh^Dll rt 
D i l^fh V^lh nkrer, R1 wV OnSlrl w \ 
B H roei'PkdienSon. J4rct* (try. 

dTCik nrHp^wnl^M^ [biei ri 
fl-ritaa*“Pf J HLWnod.ttld- 

B-rnojjb! oq Tifti-b, Api| Hf®r&n* 
Flnici||?,rii n mri 

flroann Hull, J»NI^B h Nr«if au^ 
(ter m. Oldham rd 
Bmwrt Ln-W, M *rv A n^-nbrn, BdE^ 
Brawft'i fleWTkwni, John ilr.Ua- 
u™, Brtwf F PiTwk 

Burt.Qta. Sllbil. Htdirt.1,4fl llr>ftl!h Ft 
B«lft HimHoFii. Jowfrii Sail, 2 

^Aim'iitEttl 

Blll l Heid b Jolrnb Pniditiiw, K 
1 ir« njrai e, B4J f Ljjh 3 dh 
Bau'i HC#t F AbnTliai Uirrrr:, 37 
BdSL h ! II E-id „ Simiitl LItiw.BbIIPi 
Hfid M irirt |dKe 
hul'i'* Hrtd, JainJrfuiiiinp, rjdw 
A, Cbnirb rt [Nci 


WritiL Ednrd, R Fill Dial] 
*VrtE9 J D*nita, J Itrcuarhlua raid 
Yum J ih. J 6 Nf-w RkTroaud, Pat. 
Yrt«( JVipm*^ Wi rt 

TUUW ETITArtVliBRi AJfD 


ItrUdon Jnlin jf’lrn.Jfe J niruni^ale 
Tape Ju-lui, H fijfM AnniiLi 
ilifio Jnhfi, 14 Uni rt, Sri.r.'irtl 
Cnthl41m Sill CV«PfcaLJ' 
IUJIbhi HtfiJ-j 1 Barf at ialfrrl 
l«lwlr{l Thafc 2 Cheptrr sil. IVnd. 
Moji-ds 4i-d 9BD4ln.1l ShudekilL 
Eslntiri^n Heajfenln. E& UJdLia It 
|S F rnian Win. JO K miu. it 
PUijtJutkt Jebsa £7 ftfilliT n-inc 
aulL-j jSA Svm .Mi 215 Issdil.l^l 
TeUioieI EtobcrL uid JlKilL^r. IR'i 
Df r mall 

T-rbiiwii n.-u. ud TfcO*. 1 frail 

Tlstirwlrtb rk>bi. 9 I'uni'p il.. Laa. j it 

Ekavr nLuLL IVjo. lieee n:L riJ. SjJfcrrf 
MalElinnr JatmK^ IkAll t »! 
Liujdbkii:l] Qaitli-l ft Ccl 30 IJayi rt 
Walicl Tba-Jnu fand li^ltUcF JlC4- 
*vf} Urtde Lri Jje 
\lVhi Ji,li B| ISrwJfurd 
TAPE bn 4 ^PUIUBHDUIHI, 
AJelpbh TarerM, Jmlcpti Hnldrll, 

ArbkgUM Jl.MJf [77 t'lcek M 
apd ,J iir LauflErc#, 


strFFl, SjJJnTti [hhudeblJI 

Bay Horse, Tbflwna Pirlckmo, J 
Hay Hiirir, IFm. I [area. Tbdiali IL 
Hone,. M iry Sirtcr, 1-7 L-nc-n 

Fkt HI tr, T^, Dar'Lnit™a, Jenif j 
itK. 1 lilrf.li: li^mLhUrrcii,Yuftisi 
IfpLkT Arm, Hldwrl Hnblm, ? 

Juurli idi ft [LliL-ekb:i:u. hi IJ 

Blrd-ta-HnwJ F . Thnmw flarhs-w, 

lilril-^o-l Land. J A^pJi Nlr^dru, Ml 
trml rlncflilfl lErreE 
RMn'ip Hliillt, I'bii IN HI { , I iiQl f»U fu „ 
r u Water it, ISrii^r rt 
HMoin^rti,* I'HTtn. PUi. Hcdsuhi, 
HblWiptBit, #1 

plKh Bor, dli- Tri4i.tl|J MULrl# 
RltahllnTUpMUt, M'Uiuvblta!. 

REtarilan fOldbui rd 

Rlvl Ho#. fS« E-eifnJry, ±44 
FUarf UklLomr, 4 

AljxirC sefft p™i, ftiir 

..iw* B4Pl^,JS^4lrtB 

HlarV Hdnc IbvIA 4|krP0 
Rebt HiijbHj Ortrt U- f- H, 
Btwk Murr t Jwbu DfiUvr, 44 
rt {OldCLundh rd 

Mf'b Head, Asnnar Lloyd, 
ilEp'r Arm, Elk hard Yuri, 
Etawndn* It- AfdHrtec (itwr 
illaek STraspJabn ButdakLg.,»| ill w 
blUt bid I. LalB LarWHi, Mill A 
UlH Pill. Mro. Lrwr-, JCbalcr rd 
rHocBtU, — H-riL S MLib « 
Bnar, T6»>, T*u m, Blui Bo 


EluJI'a El-rad, jimer Fillftvd,(!hft- 

Itl mid 

Ftoiri iirMd, Jno Portrr, «U Dnna- 
KrtL- [WtKrfward Fl 

Bu^l'p Head, Pekei -ftldfboLloai- 
Hul .S Br d ft Mi-fiet Hnyw, Jh. 

fJrrrri, tlarrsrt i|. Mirirt rL 
Crt4rtnJcn:t r cAiiJrt J Jki.|tr^l 
»P , i m*r [HhjIohi 

Cinm, M^rtbi find. Birmcti, 
Cv>Lle ft FaJroo, Jm- nnHer^urt h, 
9 Uri>]sh4iv *i fbank 

Caitlc inn, frllt*rt RLN’ir. HtnL'a 
CJiila. Irr , Si. Duikl.ftD rMunpaip 
ChrelbarB ArmF. lltai. Ekk_bwdl d 
K LdnC MhLfaK 

Orlhlre Chme^ab nHnmusId], 
XI Birl TO Incr itrrrt 
Cbtihlrt Chcrwr Tirera. Pn#-f 
FnrPex, m OMbamravl 
UhtrtshnTWfn ^Iry Balt, ELnwy 1 ! 

fA*Tf h BffcSrr HrS+t 
Oiirvli Htvk TrumHt, Darld bfitfe- 
lej. Blfldd it. LlTrrtDal mid 
CJirrnd-jn Job, Bhbu 
G ar*nd :;n it. Oifbrd mri 
Ofirt Fare, Jniffli SirtaaMd, 
Hw^rr ArdpHek pttani 

Ctacf Fun, Oon.lliiin.u Old- 
Uwti iFfrl Hirrart, J'ltEPp Ddoraa, 
£3 OldW rt \Cbm prl pl & 

t«li lod FS nr^y F jeho ^lorer, 30 
Cwli JHd Harifi. HliiUUIfGKk^ 
Lianlydll'- ff-OtfOrt- 
Otfcb rad. Hanoi, Jug. 


rani-:, AlBrketMi£a - 
(Slue I,'on, Wnn L Stoiki, 49 Cocic Cfllfb iusd Hbimm, Jfdt9 TwjH, 
W,^|Jfanl hiii'rati tea bKK'th rtf Wl, Tib lWrr; 

IlMr't Hnui, Tbra. HakTen, &Wk CflHcbnilkrT 1 * Ami, J OI.SDeektfln_ 
llknl !HrjfijT a J-m IlfvW a .Oh Ibcl d rd ] T J ackmn'i raw 

llrtrt Mru'e.Hra liirtM. L24l)eanaf| Tori. Thar. El inter. Cnr> palrm 
Bij|Ji-r btak^ra" 1 Aran. Ji|. Wilmsii, Ca^£, Wpn. PktW, 99 IK-iPWiia 
173 tlnH «k«i K -S^LTriFiL LollLfr'l ArnH P FfaUlp Tanfltr, 

Paw. hui Orrea. J imtJ HXb5r+ Wl- Canal it | JlrrrWa rt, Mir tel il 
tiT sirrett, bridge k-lntt 

JkwmiM WIILLuib v,. 


Snilffl 1 Arm, WLILiiiik Vickeri, 
H udMUfl il-. bil/cnJ [Actcw it 

HrkAlryrr'a Anaa, Jot, irmnHi, 
PSrtrknuker'i Anoi,JahB THilor, 
77 Gu^l rt. SalfcnJ 
briikcr luh P Wn. Jlr-illfuT^fri Mill 
rtrnl, brylfisrij ruivE 
ItrliVge Ido. Jims Jlkhorda, IB 
Nirw Halley rtr^t 
liridnc 1'AIIfl, tl iQbah ilasijf, l^a- 
rad.ii c rkrVti;, Sy'^u-rd 
l : iri Liiii. la. Jia. ilulioe. N r e*rloi »E 

B^tWinki, T*. Hrir. Ord^H 4 a Saif 
, tlFiPidi f-L-ri. Ttids- H^shilt.Flirs 
I lL LEJilfidd nl 


m 


ComsiercioJ Tarera, 'i'hiii.Ofdeii I 
CermnikFii | riB iMii OcMige It- 
Fliikb ttruE.-r Si'll 1 hrtrld marheE 
C-oS Ln n Trrr ,Jn u, G ircn o -hT^I, llack 
Acton rt [nTrrr. Balftnd 

Cistnwi Tjtt, Hlehnid Hoik, (tor® 

Cullen Tm: h JnbiL Skrl u^tr, Sasille 
stierl. k hriiil-nn raie 
CimIhid Tree. tYii?, Stringer, £3 
CJiTilf rtrert 

CDw Ind Calf, ALjisarrt tVHtftrkl, 
Gimvl lanu 

Ceui ft Calf, Ri-WiMsd.Cbectbarr nl 

GmvnN fULfJWlirftmp, Mi! km 

Ln-^enl KnihHDfk WiM, 

M puiiL * 1 - rnrsaeut, Aarwka 
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■JAi » 

Qfct*£rf* 1**, Jrttt 

< rwd adfcni (p*« 

Cwft^r J Ami, J«. Kullkl. Cwk 
lirflii Kftf* fiwnrP^Llif»pC**» 
ttmt r Mmn urn* 

Cr^u Kcis W^ifcliSMttKTB.Sl 
l.flnR'rtn b ifn»l [atiilLnd 

Cum iOfV "lfc*l MMbcr* Brown 
CMii, Bflbt. iliicj- 133 D«nn»ir 
Crotf n. HkM- IHciip H IfifiUH** «l 
Cmn ud Anchor, Tim- Hftlfr 
Hllt&n *n.*f E 

GrtfrH *p4 Audiair, J oahu* Lm4*p, 
51 WMcr isirti, ttrldp: rtr^i 
frtj -T (i A Andm-f. J iMcph Lumh, Jb 
Uldbuni-i 

€n?ff! *ui AurdiCI „ RobtrI S*rcr, 
HClWvim Il^uJU dLrile 
tfowa A CBiJiSur.Wa^i fdj£T F S4 
Oihtd & Lukian. JnniiLih NoSj- 
wss, 7D Cbiud rt- SjJfwtl 
CrtMf a tnd Krftlr,, Hi uunli llltli 
ihtUob, I Grail A&emU urcrt 
Crn^D in tf MlTl^nli- ItaberE Udl- 
rifiirr. P<T 4 n. 1 fln ^r«n 

C‘fft4 , iiA , Ml!'w,Jn.H4icli,£]5prajr iE 
OiPtafE and FLprptir* WLUImd CLm- 
tliirj, l-l Hrlli+ftKr 
Cmw ii jnuUihfiiElff F AIJ« Hwlon,. 

HI? Um* fclLNnlif 
CWTA tnd TJilHJr, Jjqpi.ti Opf|i- 
thiKi y Knir nmt 
KrtHi of ft* I mu, NifM kf.Teiy, 
UJilhani ri>a.l 

l^tfbf Afcai, ttkhlrd H iiijIl! nipp, 

Dirbr Plnrl, Ckrl limn 

Ul’E'IiJT ABM*, Cli.1 Ulusdll'?' HciLilc |l, 
tttbLakdrr *1 

IXi-r, Sruiil.ljQrruWk HK Di^ii^E u(r 

Dh^; J^he Dr-jinf I 

Pm . Partrldcqr, 11.*u4hjr 13w- 

ln» T U«kin pJ«^, nl 

Ik* ^dPiitrWfEj John (iput®, 
lfcw ft Pxrtrtd^ p Edtnood KlW» 
Cid-nnLfn- ilrecE 

□uc md ruitkl^, Jofrn HlekiH- 
HP, Deliljalfl 
Dtoc #*d PutrldM. seiibflr Tmrti* 
SFi'nndiE [40F|r*t|| 

I^ii4 PillirtfiT, Hiftlttil Wide. 

I hi* and 1'H!l n*H ft.T F GfUtarl-K PitL- 
«rliw b M3 Cfrppri II- Mined 
Dc^L TA*tfft, ftnimh tfutcii, ST 
LVar ijfii* 

Dcrie Ann? I lid, John BfH, ■Gj^bl 
D ade aLHvt h Rinuiff# ivb.ii 
D ude Brtri|t h SMiiur a Ida 

Lung Mitotm 

Dot* rf Glumcf,. K-hkPbttih TflHl- 
Liniou. .U UtHtJ Unr. ShHort 
|)ekc flf (,'u iLil’-fr^-ir iJ i ' mw SI UJ ■ 
HJruin, tl Cn.ni btrlaij'J itntE 
D4ie « ljE?utrr h Uirj Auq 

1 krjM. i - N^-nTiKiriL t it. HaJford. 
ladLriSrWcIlinlCEAll, JutiB b'oi 1*1 W 
4 tWlrr rl I CI»|Al it, Loudon ni 
DmLs ^ V.JtL ,, CluurJi. P AiiUlo[> h LA 
CtiWWhM'i II f Lctlt bL 

Lillee nT Vert, IVn-.. Ciirtiihlrr. 
Dulw oi Vwt h tv Lil ii i u FfluJIfei, 
it* St uiejiln 

DuLr I^f Vdrt. Qwrgit HcnoU( h 
fk-penr* ru.pl 

Dnkf cT Vurllp EUchierl Jcmn. I 
Fj^dr-jint itml, Salim- ij 
CNde'l ft«IS F-Wirt, Jb 9. Kav F |VJ 
Dawjlide 

Diip1u]|| Oi . Jw. ■Cl*rk i T<ieuI kf 
Dwr'i Aftlii. Jfifaii U]a#LtHirn F ]i 

Lh Tu ktd ■ir^A TS.iMhi <| 

_ _. ■ 


DjLll4PBrt 1 Jiw] r z L, 


t l04 L 

Jta» 

Did '• AfniiiM^ ffrtteiJffHff 

ft BwUpil Orem, TbPk 
Cn^hll Twtf.^lMH Ilf 
EBcteftCUU.HtJM™, UMlu 
1)U [Oldbun raid. 

Fir I fll. Vlnaffll, Chu, WcIWFfk ? 
EkHn iHifh Cnillcp ILndUel OL.»r t 

Egei lnu A rftji, fm. N- g^tiafftlfp S3 
HnLmt 

EJephanu Ufi>. [liinEbvn.Orwfi ft 
D^tnrrer 1 i Aijbb. Jrwaiimu. 1 
i*u r Urr tirfet. I'iul irmt 
FWtflrr Tivmh F bllubetb 
Criirtr nnn, Siifurd 
Finn Vird 4 Htrth FUlcwnTr, onu- 
ford i ejasi, 1 Uthfton [Lcivh 

FucD.tT'k Arm* F Jn. H*M, tJnfrre 
Fkw'l ATIIWj ra 

Draji.»(ral r [ li ibtirrr it 

FWict'« Atms* Wop. Si 

IWic^s Anfli, 3dtmW npHy, ij* n 
Hfii line, He M itt 1 i 
FhmIwtIt Miry liilkiniriHi, l» ! 

l^indM DPMI 

Fmi'hfn Un K Jck Tmt, 3i2 
Chl^il llrrtli KilfiM-d 
FlftiPTHth lluupn, WJlilhcn Laiip« f 
H iPdland ilrcrt 

hlrrw. r n^i, Tbflfrf, W r|„k -I 
Flwre r iWm T J.knA-i BiEcliiTt,, 
Old itncnHn 

Fleni dr Ui ffi, Grf.Ancews b« 
Flower Pni.Wm.Oldlkw,!!^ teink 
FJjitsr Flnrw, Fmoufl Hird, 4 
, Hu«n 1 i j»h h 

Yuit r Wm~ IkPfAifc.l Jhtk«b h P ™w 
fSSi Gss. tijsiJtlf 

ram, BHifta. LuTcmIuKi MB 
Fjm ft Qflote, JimPi LlotnUi.l 
Broom itrrrt jShtfWIH 

OMlrw 9we. BftfMll n M 

nvd^k 1 * Hnd H JwipklhlBMt 
Si F«si4lh«t 

Uplkfltj SmwI Arwmrilfc* 
Chid Hfii*. *4. ffcpair'* raid 
OnhhmiI nnfiWp Mitbm Pe- 
prar F ® Iftidp i ik H 

Omif It'd thuT||| F JollB CLUI- 

bdlHl, HJf!tfTAPWHi T ArddA 

C™ bwI Oi*^™ P lu« Ofhl] 

3A iim-ili-ri it, Htiadrh.1 :l 
Utr-iFStl IPd [Irtipj*, Hflrt-y hllr 
dKif, A Whh T p.crirf 
ESftir^ilaJ Mrifsin JlAff ^kd 


'Dj** 1 ** ,H ‘ ,| *i v,J i p 

rlW^l [b^iu»r, Ikiibat 
Oeoret Pod DnipfrD j Klizl.li _ Wila- 
U«j|e* Pad Drirtm, Jliue Wratun. 
I t-llrEiid* rt 

Ora.IF Tt. Harm* NfHA9CHtPfft 
n™. IV. J -jm. ni rdj l^irypf hi.ikflfl 
fiea. ] V. Tfc. Mirp hf rsi F h'w WIg4mr 
fipfinff W- JfiiUn Mifflin, fpneth- 
mr m tri, Ckn I Km row 
G^'rjta I oh, kdanndl Bi4mn, 18 
IVnnprnkz 

O-dilMr Inn I'nnrlk WaJlcrr,, St 
Onwic'iriM rcwfl.ISFtU^I 
i- bnlljir J Oxtnri F JdftPH Wriurn- 
{Jkh?T«v¥rfi 3 Jzrt, pHlJ^Fip lilr- 
Ehl n lube [ Shitt *> 3*1 id 

fikk* Tatet n > Rolirrt MKrrt r A3 
i i.j'ii'u* T;n>rra, J n-n.linJ,'! Jr-wc-LI it 
(J_flUlLfi K.iffle. Jai. blui-tM^r, $wir- 
hricL il P Lnnrkhfi fflMb 
Cald(^i Uor. Jim, C&tirfj UWhirl 
Ipnhlra I-In i>, SLUitikn, S-l^rparhEW 
fi nJrtrn I Aois, H n nil Ji W id -Ltiwrjnft, 
247 UklJinTn nijj 

Thw. Crank-j, J m|i r» pt, 
Cniinl pE fn«tn. Alhrtti f 1 

bbijH.e F Jamc.1 t'mn, UJrx: Uu&t 


t IPft ) 

ft.KJwOrtlwr F «-- 

Cnm^n. H4 pp, H D*vth r t 

UzSxrd ■« (IVndlatan 

Onpsi, iwmn iJ^iiLbbn, C T «i |# F 
2rxr*> pwx WuheTiw. Tib lub 
dtl^Ju. WMfrhnHttj titan rC 
Orodu'i Ilnd, Jn h Mem '!» 

Ikimfflie TJirvf %i 

Upctip l>rn#Db r Hinry WlilM, 
Op«h VaPd Tato- II „ Join €in- 
mluid i Bedrurti ■ E, rill ford 

l/l Dduole 

tlirj JI«v^^hrrE.9Alll^ST 
drtjfbaundiWin. EVirlwtEflB F L kta- 
icr pemri, E-LuJuvc 

Gkv Uvokif 

(idAitp KH neikHE, OdMimift, 
ciu p<i it, HUM 
CrlfflU flw, rklOwr. Chrtllm hi 
in riftib, Jen- Lr'Tb d .3^lttit4fie4i«*i 
lEikf M<noa F ffn. Ad on, CllPfid 
nfUU f(S IhlDWi 

>Ee.1f lltQOB, [(uinili HfidPtr^l, 
Hianrch Hjf Venunfi ( Jn4. Oillinip 
SI Illicit iMrih™id 

Hnlloc'p Arnatp H#J,Tnylor. HuGit 
H ws flbd Hftlindi, L'htiHrwdrCT 
tin dlu , B7 hhHldLi.E [ 1‘1-ndldn 
Htfe niid Hb«ttd* h llftry Cntfw, 
Ikrc pGd Hrtp4i, J iitlfcfpi F 

73" lVaEeir at„ lirhler rt 
liireiMid Hc«D*idf„ wiry Hwhm, 
T Wjliij 1 irnTL- i link pPj BiJ T 
Mire md Huuaib, Hi U. .'iewimiL 
-11 Irr nod! I Hiuuri i 4 liirljrd Jkh.', 2 
PfinonUje 

IlfFdft Honi*ii. Jon. Wu4k a II 
C'farilrrn),, Hnlmr 

JSilffi£ >jU5a!J- J^BF 

itrw, OiM Aarnlifl 
llrt ini Fnlben, On Eafwmd. 

7 M«m n 

Nlfirwi, ltni, t*mm y ANm It 
Hffl Mid ChktWi, Jfdin Hitrrr, 
Oldllura it [143 1>f*rtp*ie 

H*n end ni. \iml. Milk^, 

11 ryw^d'a Arne g Sul. Cbiik^ . 

IFlrf, tEMfimn rnd 
Hlita «Up F Jab- SliiillWwbfa, 
100 «hnddiMI 

H likrr Tnrt 'i Hf*3 k Jr AfllPWlhp 
44 SliniUhlll 

NNIJ-d lrddk r W®. Ituivowr,, 

I OiPii tlc Arm [kf ft 

HhkJiIxm^ Afw, ilfnj, TilVtf, fltl- 

llpjHn IL^bSftiOO. 03 IVifcWI 

Hope wd AnrtfftP, Joti 1 * Mlrliir. 

Ff ary p1 l Salford [I L Hnlf rt 

Hope Hill'd A ii rhor, J«Hin Wcfrh h 
Hep Fair, J-hn Weddmjttim. L\ 
EVrlUmrufc il [Aumnp?+t 

Hep Nr, Apn Wii>um F 
Horie ±il« Bad HnwHnm (iwn 1 1 | ■■ p 
jfttin Hcb^vti, PtiidliFion 
Hirul-itiwOjtli'i Aiilil, hid. HewiIipii f 
G mt A ii cw.l f Ft 

[mprriiil Wrra-.h. Wm. NvIiHuifbIc 
innr', lirrrr it [al, fUdhm rd 
[ - 11 1 u >-1 ■ x , TTlnpi, DirJlTl|flQli L JcrtcW 
Iroii BlWi'. J I- HftCtih, Giwflipirti: 
Ittiti M«VkT3 H Mm#, OfO. Hjf- 
wn rd. H?j0r PI [flf it 

Jollj HnllerPpJn.Ornliiiidi SSflfJl- 
Jelly Pbtti-JH. TSri*. *Hone h 1W 
Grrennir, Salfard 
Jimrtlon Inn, H-OH. Pminn F Jarc' 
[ion «. Crv#r AtiC«H * 

Hiujf, tlii. H-'iKtu-y. 37 Olihfm it 
Kmc Hklilrd IN. AJh®, |vipfiyvm| F 
ft Jiunm el, Hdpr A 
Kl.i< Elkl.rud 13 L, rtehril 

l'i mil Li inn f limKi *1 

itbi^-aA I inf a T*. HlllCdC* F l 1G I-Ah- 
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I 100 1 

Kif-J Ami, The*, Cfrtff Dram h 

CftintoMl, Chart l« ra rir 
KJav'i ArH^Si UaiUkSDcifiWtt 
\ipjj i Ann i, *re,UtiHi Churln ■ 
IvWJi, remUrtfi ^piualng field 
ftlfpl Armj| Hrttikdd U*¥, « 
kin*'* Arm*, H^wImi! P-+iNl-‘i»P P 
OLifftdd mad. SiUbrtl 
H»g> Ar** r Hrnnr PkfidWir, 111 
SI. Cewmr'1 ru*j1 [ll , Sirlhri 

KhfT* A rnu F Kill* 1*^^ Hlngm 

K.LiLx r p Ajfffl l h Jtjarph Wipjlkf, ] 

Wubdm.UI ir (KinfEit 

K'iot'i ATMuTip.Jfa KmN, 2 L54dk 
Ks nf'» H m31 SUknifln, 0. Hhnfeli 
Hiu e h l IlffliJ. Jowph RkhiidKfcip 
1U Clipd ie. Saltinl 
K i ilf'x HejhI, J arnei tiiiflWj. I Chili- 
l nefy IttK. H Wht Andwlrh. 
jCjmH 1 >EiU T*#f ni h F^f- CrfiulPf, 
H twill Him [Ui, UtIJkc™ I r iL 
l^uur mil Health. Jm. Lslri!, 7 
JviiBkKWT, TYmJ line 
LuiuJi. Arsrrr Hrtl h ItJ C IrtptJ H r H 
E-biub, H r m. Hauler, AS Obfl»*« rd 
LqntOMap HahLik i Lwradl.tf 
Orfcbd liH, Salford 
L*gt pf H*in d J*. HopEum ,Ratlin! n 
LLard'j Atu*, IpjiImt RlflUp I dale 
UFb4nd 4 Lp Clm rH»iq fo# 

[hjuJ un-rua-J luiij J'ihi. '■Vilkininn, 
IjJind-jn rum\ [H aimer BE 

l^fd l^riiiAlip G«. Huikiirl, 
Lfo il 1 luac .m, TV!. Aifc worth, M 
i k i'JhktU *L 

Lnr'l H UI, k'i. SSkiaOi. K Si „ A U B'l 11 

1-,. J. V-.-.1 -. .i-- '-j-L - - 

tofd PiriKHip Jobs ALdcnrft, Cha- 

ppJ «i, 8. {ThamJer hru+ 

l,ord NH*ou p Sepmsaa Andrewi, 
Nrtmii. fW- Cjira, ^ 

■I. Great Ancml# *1 
Lord /uki Arirwrtnftb* 

CTimmi. Hnlrtr [PSemdllJr 

htmd WfJlii?fimip W.HepwOrdi.Bk 

Lower mpTr* 8 oiWu Withy tea 
tntrr Tvk'i Head, Job* SkrtUr, 
n Sbo JehLik 

tTCemneb 1 * Ami,Wm, Robin un, 
- 3* Orest Aocaala *tfm 
MtUCmch, Mcsfy HirilVD, 75 
St George** rd 

Plnnebrarrr Arm*, John Link, 111 
l»ng Mlllpue 

Men-In-tla-Moon. Thd*. Wodd, 
Fntiihfiehf mm tel [at, iWfora 
Manor Jun, Wip + Scdfoii. U&Preh 
M&rkliuid'i Ajtcm, Joo. TLocupico, 
U Huoih it, Swim it 

A mi* pJeOi J'nl tu fr, Puna p *1 
Mndbanke.T*- 

llcclunii^' Amu, Wm. GidAeld f 
Henry il T UmL Aneoiti M 
31^1 Lock iHa/rha.Hcmprr,C ah- 
\tf (tint. CbnH|«nrqw 
31 H ilT OOPpTt Jnnffj, 3D ihmqbi r $1 
UilJwrkcill^ A mjj t G«U. Keawtu - 
Ibv. Gifihdro n [Inf pi, C, II, 
ktiaiheH'* Arni,W*ft.H iidipDirtm- 
Hihki ArnUjArthur Holt, York ft 
Mnakkxi' Arnrt, VViJIlauj Ownj, 
Chupel il, Si^ord 
JIeiitij'* Armi T Wm. BAflry, J«. 

try *1, OldhMn ntfrl 
Ni«S Hnd, ^inti Wood, ^ Jirk- 
*Ofi'p row 

Nw'i tired, Mmy. ISHubrUi and 
fiAnm Kojlriml, U Handier p| 
Karifacion Tun. J.iaoe* Gnf 1017 , 
UHMLrd 

Nil LtalLonTiii, i m. Marf CuppoeL, 

UruiiKiie 

NatipuiiMiTavrm, Hi, HitiMlrnan # 
Q:a*1 it [102 (*i. AdcuaIipi 

Narif^iidju Tmnij 'Jihii. WhLit , 


( w ) 

ain E of Bifhi -ta*T_ 

f cl, £hJJbri 

Rifjdf Su-i J** ■ Milrci» Owm H 
RMhk Swd. AflArtok Sinp^M, 
Rndfard * [fan fcdtl 

Ma Hoo^p Rh-4u< 1 Tktiu, Cb«l- 

PLdrift Rwd, Vo. HhwIhp 13 

f JHIrtm TDid [Lni^JQ ml 

HdMq HindjHuhipkn 
n y.J n liOCHi APirtthTriviiai Tiwro, 
WMlinn C-tlar, Chnrrftn 
Floe Auk p R4- Ad™ , Cap fold 
Kflrtttaci IflBCrvIVH HiDTlBf deh 
ffmr mid Cr&wu, dotm brei^O, 
New Rk^mowt, P 4411 JlrtJ.il 1 
&t?Mi Ud Cnn* Jkjr.u Hu:.', ? 

UmlwHii rchsptl it, Silk'd 
hCnoc Bird Crnw«, Rohrn HU.t., 3f 
HimtJ A rdirt^ ITh^, Tirkor. Cfce- 
pr| itp Alford [iMtM 

tWrmi Archer, Jne Whrtmrpaili. t 
Jtflfmilhipn™. Bithrl.l,lLI 
ftit rfW.|tn* ii.Ardwk 

Roynk UlLk r MFIIIkiie Qndikuw, 
IGjt.Ji aii^jM.GIhKiii^pribf 
IlhyiJ 1 Nik 1 jnn-C.4^kld id ,*SJz tmj it 
Tkrynl (hi + TkLHn|linJl Chapel 
H.iUfeEd (| Li7L‘ M4prl ps, .hUtlTi:Jit 

lianiiiqc Hortnj.HkmcnWliltlfekcT. 
3 i 4 rilr h H-J. WILinn, | Blwkfriin h 
**1_L>'i«ill's T4* J m. Lt>r Yitanf It 
Hi. G^irf5? p * TirTTh, Jo* Pint, 87 
He CkfinitK"* tiisd [TclHit 
fi-Ti.ri’rn-rJuh n (i>*rriiil, W 

J u v if. rUdci r, 


( m j 

MrithftTkf nm k Jtt S 

OcslAutvIU K [4-M*#r -k, j. 
j-JftKiu Tnnm^ Jhllu OhOrtty, 1 
Ncb^h TlWiij Wkchari lirtiTi 
dOhHinrt [OldhHird 
Neptawr K Jot Wrtptef, Minw * 1 , 
tif7»BHe Ta™na_, Grtrrf« OlfniT^ 

Lower Cbiwthm mw 

New Kmj ^iHad,^ CkuNm, 

J-Tjdfl'i cron 

New tea, Jua. Hraraond, OptfMhW 
New Left i t Alie h Hlbbiti-- Hp:, 

NnrHridrtit StMcrd 
New Jliivi*! 11 ap p hljur Aw »0*ii' 
wrlL. H hhlifiAtid n^ukdi 

Nonh'iArV. Wrt. Sltrrfflip Cm- 
ipd firm. Lowclan- raw! 

North UlJlnh V&l'jnWcr, JoiHI 
RiJlnn. J9 Jlraiisfiie 
N^iirth#™ Cwlt, lacab Smlik, 

133 DMhirn n»d 
NE*hrr Ibv.Hunsli WhHrbrad, 

H-Ppa il, OJdrtrId rtld 
Ctdi I lu" h iif Giwn Inn, Bpatlrf 
wtidH.aiTHiKWfp 
Uld Church Tjirrru, ianark TIm*- 
raiAp Old C huirti yrt [OrariHrt 
fW Gulden Lido. Wh>. Aff. Ztt 
□Id White- Ltdip ;.-wrbti Hchulcp, 

IHartlq [nid H 

Otlrtd] h MrTi|. KL ! nr, Whirl'll, Cl- 
llifard. road lpn T >hn Cajlkr, □*■ 
furd to id 

□iM-jt-k', S llnl. Stpll, LiKfpOftJ rl 

IVk Hr>nr, HflhL IMJi,Jee. Nrn’-Sr. Jahu'» Ttieni: 

AkurktE Enji Idhrfl [ i L L S id KAjf 4 kwr 

Bt Lake’* Timnt JOwithu Pa- 


Hi . lutin '1 


m 

Rltk Hone^Wa .IWl. A pple mvt 
Puck Hortc wm . J alia irm , HrWer vt 
Pick Hone, Ami. (Art, Oprt*n aw 
Pack Hone, Tm. PoymAfl ,t>ldihfli rd 
Pack Hone, Jo, WLltlBnis,l>sriufie 
Hrlhnm Home, Juwpti Moore, 

57 Vkfltliitjeiil ft 

Pfacncli, Wutr ?oniett» 34 T>»Je « 

P«Pb Armi t Uo Lo liafthiw Rotrtn- 
an 11, Mi*(m « [ftrwwpi IV 
Plenerert* Arm, —- (tarivl^ 18 
PUmch. Hen, Uokrr.Potttt CennlAJ 
PHare of Wile*, Wm, Wlifeina, E3 
Silver wt, Helme 

Prince Hefear. Jo*. Albbloii, 90S 
Greu AocMla rt 

Prtnceit 1%rrrn, Bemeoiom H«%- 
*np, 91 Twkc ftrm [ffk 

Prlnor wTarerapJ 1 . il Itdreli, Deom- 
Printm* Arnrt, Joseph Holluid, 

Rariwi firrr □ [Chapel at, Lao rd 
Printer* 4 ArniipWTOH TtobinMm, $ 
Prluim"Ann*,Thus-1lose, ] New- 
berrf ttrrrt [ Littfpciol td 

Qoij' Tuvero, Gfurrr Warbnrtoit, 

Qnrrti An nr, Thcl.trilia, fi9 C hi- 
pcl sr, Alford (itiaipiie 

Queen Anne,, Hit Menton t £3 Lntvr 
iMeeti Anne, Thot. Hcrdmiin, 37 
Red hhtik fSaJIVmJ 

Quiet Woman, Jn. Wnf ter T Qneen * 1 , 
fUinho'.v, Wm. PfiMleUiwaJn-, J4 
Chapel il, H ilfcird 
tUrP t Hrel ami Fleece, Edwnmj 
Sliln, tH Blrutm street 
Red Bull, Hlrhd. White, Maenn *t 
Bed Lkin, Wm. Bo^lain, JlradfvdBi 
Red l.kio, Wm. OfntmelLChureh n Smtll 


nnacreft. Lung k ttpl 
St- Mvy*9 T»inti J RohI Gotti **,7 
Colleft land [Tuimn It 

r. M Uihew'aTFrrM-^Hoi' mfc M . 
St. Midiarr* Church, Wm.Prnlt, £ 
Airhle? law {Tomer >t 

fkPtur* Chant, Jn*. Pfctftmlp 3ft 
8L prteT*f TiTTTr, Joba Mindies - 
Hr, near Sl Peter** church 
St, Stephen** Tairnt,TV)i,Drtnm, 
Si. Stephen + i Salford 

SahitathHi TWm, Tlioa. Beeerley, 

] Chatham rt, Charlton-rrtw 
Sawyer'i Arm*,rtjclmrd and Frail. 

Cope, I nrldfe itn*ei 
Sawyer** Arms I on, TtrOL Uleltln- 
■OD, Nidiol> cn ft. HIRb « 

Sfltfn Oak a, Rdvand EMmenftf, 1 

NlrhHilm st ftfnre 

9eren Slnr^pJarvefHodiOO .^Sw'lihy 
Sert-nS ian,Wn.Wkl1 rtn. id 1 3SOld - 
bmn rood [wridt 

Shak^^ear. EW- Brother loo, Artf- 
Shak E?pearJ t>, Dlcki □ Pcmnt ria A 

Shepherd,John Follow, Chapel A, 
Lrmdon road 

Sherwood Ion, Wm, Botmer, 5 
Temple it, C. R- 

8hTp, Hish, llatto n,8 Chipel nJall 
Sir Jr>hn F«lftaJr^JybnTrarli ± Blar- 
kei jilarc 

Sir FUlph Abercrombie, Ttmm» 
Manwirlrji, 90 Rootle »E 
Sir Ralph Abertrocftble.Wfn.Glbbon 

Newiflfipl Loth a* **,Gt A siftnt* u 
Sir SWncv ^miili,Wm. K*r, Ports! 
h field Markrt Tatem. Ptwr 


Htd Lion, Mar;) Halmead, rpemn»|ie I Maiber, Coop it [Anemiaat 
Ibsd Mon, Naney Kni|hl,])^ Chn- J Soho Fuandry, Jai. Waiter, IWGl. 

pel *(♦ SjJfard Spinner 1 * Arnif.Jaa >1arab[A irtaO 

Red Lion, Join O^Hen, Hlirkle? ft fpirit mpLta) WaleBeMit, f*t- 
«*j tt flH - t —"■■'■'*■ ■’ ^ fnrd mjuI Hleorft’a 1 

i.Foalaw,!® 


U*d Lioa. Riebjoxi tt^nrorlb, ' 32 
Gcorse Lridi it 


Spt redEiifle ,E Tut h. 1 


,109 SL 

4Sml th- 


Rrd Lloil, Ann Rnyk-, HO l^milnh i.l Spread Eiali:, Jo*. 

Rlflernan, Dewnti iSrnwn, A New firld mitrlrl 

.Market hulLdin*p [Ijhitrrh yarrl SpTfail Kifile. KLienhwtb FTsere«j,Eir 
llinf ol belli, Wm. L>M 1 CLaoelft, Srd[oid 

m “ 
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!fio*i y 

- ^unun-fiM. 

Spread Eadr, El—be* RatetU, 

_ __ _ 

Spread Enfc Jok * *w 

OUfhia rd (XniT ft, Awawfi 
Eprrad Tcran ( tBH, A she™, 
Spriag Gardroa Tiffin* Jibh 
‘T hawon, M %trio* ganlew 
Efeu * Fbf 4 H.nl, Thomas Walker, 
^CMwkh « t r—d 

Stooley's Ar—t tdwiH u™, 3 
EkMHait (*i» m« 

8^iA« ,JpN- 
Stu tOuw, tin*- Jfr*cU? BMfir 

Still, Wilitia Lw, 74 D!dham it 
Bon r M1rbL.B*rU>w.i4 Qttajr ~i p S*lfJ 
flue, Jut Bkd, I4i L«*m; MiJljple 
Sue, &awL Ralpta, H» DtOJ^pUf 
San, Wni, Vickef?, 44 fomlde H 
fewap Until (j#n, |0 F»gp|aln ft 
TWchrci H oaieTircm, Tha. Alu** 
worth, New JMwrfcet ft 
Tkm tv & Oi ucriTtr t r», PrterCaf* 
ptlUSVork street 

Ttrtis Airowa, Wm* WllkSnwn,25? 

Dcuafite [21 Asiiiuo pi 

Thf m CrtiWB*, June* Rutt*rwo.n h , 
Tbfw Cmwu^uhu tiraju, Jackauo 
>l, Chorlion ruff [fain 

Thr« Craffaiju*. KjiLjtfiMM L’wk 
Three CnWi, Samuel Hlllli* 2 
Cnfvq ■! lit* Salford 

TUiw C mwna^r friry Wright, Yot| 
Tkf R KgrvS bm, VV m. BirHilgl t>Q r 
Old H bam hi ci [C hadderwu il 

Thne Tmrltcr*, Win.WUItiiiii.16 
Three TuipJjihn SltWilCf-Smith? 

dftlr [MiUfltt 

■Three Taiu*IUM NotuJl.Hfi \j)n& 
Tiu-pUte Wniher'i Amu, 

Smith ,84 Lorn Millgare [UN »( 
T istdietYi A f j ,i ■ „ U*i’. M'Cour tt J\tl - 
T«w n Kail Tua b ,Ci» H ui tf r *■*» Mb* 
Tib lime [Bridp' U 

Tri/fiHtt Armj, Follmi, OW 

Two tirc-jhoLiBda, Jkiic Sylta, 3 $ 
Oak it [door 

l/pkunip S’mc} Fiihrf, 43 Srulihv 
rnli’CMB, Jamfcl [Jibbuof, Chanel 
_ ftrect, Sillofd 

tfDlOTo’HcnTr«miip43Ctoifeb <* 
“ net Green JOS Dwk- 
[Ijpln brldfe 

T ._._p Elinh, HaHh-jj, B«effitp 

bfiUm Tit Rlcbd Mead™,Dadd «i 
VanTarej n AD FsJkner n 

Vwilall CardtfM, Rfifct. nnlw, 
Collphurrt [ley I* 

VkUinr Tlir m JnhpJnnntu|>Aill ■ 
Vlfle Tairm, Mirr Beardaworth, 
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Drinking Beer 


Within the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool, is a special collection of 
drinking vessels, which records the progress of mans special relationship 
with the amber nectar 
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Drinking Beer 



1 Beer glass, 1750-70.The engraved 
design of hops and barley shows it 
was meant for strong beer. 

2 Cider glass, about 1763.'No Excise 
shows that it was meant for cider. 
The Government put a tax (excise 
duty) on cider in 1763. 

3 Beer glass, 1730-50, 

4 Eorthertwore jug, probably Liverpool, 


-L .... nn-% , > 




^HUNr., 
Another Jii^V 

" Soeeele to&e 




1 Beer glass, I 750-70-The engraved 
design of hops and barley shows it 
was meant for strong beer. 

2 Cider glass, about l763.‘fsio Excise' 
shows that it was meant for cider. 
The Government put a tax < excise 
duty) on cider in I 763. 

3 Beer glass, I 730-50. 

* Eorthenwonr jug. probably Liverpool, 
about I 793.'Another jug and then.* 
Then what? Another jug of beer, of 
course! 
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Drinking Beer 



11 Puzzle jug, tin-giazed earthenware, NW^ ces ^ wrn in[0 
Live rpoo I, about 1750.1 nsc n bed the sad of Matrimony when 

‘Here Gentlemen come try your jwlw tlJfn 

skill, 111 hold a wager if you will,That the mug ipde down Carr Hill 



you don’t drink this liquor all, 
Without you spill and let some fail! 


22 OmM M transfer-printed with 

i sailors linwl and ram about 
1900 . Pnntwi in Uvwpool or 
SdfenJshine The drinkers could sit 
and ang the verses of this sonj, 
'Auid to Gray.’ 
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Drinking Wine & Spirits 




Posset pot. vn-glozed 
earthenware, probably London, 
dated 1702. Posset was a drink 
of ale or wine curdled with milk 
or cream, which gave it a ‘head’ 
on top.You could avoid the head 
by using the spout to suck the 
liquid below it 


Sharing the Cup 

Until after 1700, drinkers often shared one 



large cup and passed it round. Lots of handles 
made it easier to pass and lift Some drinking 
pots had a spout from which you each 
sucked in turn (see no.f).After 1700 large 
cups gradually became rarer: most people 
now preferred to have a mug or glass to 
themselves. 
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Drinking Wine & Spirits 



Spirit fl^%k, idh stonewoiT 

pottery^ about I 030 You could fill 
it with gin and literally drink the 
house down. 

17 Spirit flask, I ^font-ware 

potter y, .ibout I 8J2. Inscribed 
‘Success to Reform'* its 

owner drank to the success of the 
Reform Bill of 1832 which created 
the hasn of modern Br itish 
democracy 




■ ■—r-fl 




19 Stirrup cup, erfomware, I 7/0* 1810 
In the sli.tpo of a fox’s head, for a 
huntsman to use in the saddle 
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Drinking Wine & Spirits 



1 Tin-glazed earthenware punchbowl, 
Liverpool, dated 1770. The 
Brocklebanks rose to become 
one of Liver; ool’s great 
shipowning c/nasties, 

2 Wineglass engraved ‘Success to 
the Warwick’ with a view of the 
ship, 1760-75, 

3 Glass wine bottle, 1740-60. 

4 Glass wine bottle, 1730-90. 

5 Silver punch ladle with whalebone 
handle, London 1796. 
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I recently found these four business cards: 

Suntours: Pat Day organised many business trips for Stuart and myself 
including an inarguable flight from Manchester to Kuala Lumpur in 
Business Class with Malaysian Airlines. And a couple of First Class flights 
taboot, a very useful lady to know. 

Jay-Bee Promotions: Had been contacted to help improve our cultural 
evenings at the City Pub. But it transpired the fees to obtain the artists 
were a little on the expensive side. So Tom Jones and Earth, Wind and Fire 
had to wait. 

Alf Jones: Was our stock taker for the duration of our ownership of The 
City. With weekly reports and audits it was nice to know which of the 
drinks was most popular with the staff. 

Whitbread: The chap that looked after our account was a scouser 
called John Thomas a likeable but though negotiator. Once a year and 
depending on the barrelage we would renegotiate our deal. We always 
made sure we had a couple of guest beers on display, just to annoy him. 
We would also use the beers to help negotiate a better deal. 




SIJNTOUBS 

THE COMPLETE TRAVEL SERVICE 

‘Tmantecl fry 

'Pat Bay 


m 




& C 


A. E J0*HS 
r>. Jam 

Janrt ffit 4M +0M 


STOCKTAKING AND VAT SERVICE TO T>1E LICENSED TPADE 
ON SITE COMPUTERISED RESULTS 

■RrpjmtnKtf 


Purraial MajHj 54 nw.n 1 

MflCr A Mmie AMm, i u."ir Uimtj A Cahtari 

ladiCE “HfifT Nibble l"5rrr*kmiT!Tv NijJlt* 

Quality svppiwii to wn venue Home or ,+hrtMd 

JAY-BEE 


Tcltphcinc 6835W A 68T240 - InLernartinnal +44 H4 i5SJ5tiJ 

(I tSWLI l 54SW9 - Fai (C2») MWS47 ! +44 274 H8SS+7 


WHITBREAD 

HF EH COMPANV 

HMIhl f Mfl.U N 


il LANCELOT ROAD, PEEL HALL MANCHESTER. M22 5JN- 
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Sixteen Decades In Wallasey 


Reminiscences of New Brighton and 
Liverpool. 

The constant procession of ocean¬ 
going liners up and down the Mersey 
was a real spectacle. 

Wallasey has eight miles of promenade 
fringed by golden sands. With 
children's talent contests "Joytime" in 
Vale Park. The Tower Grounds, rides, 
skating, and a figure of eight. We 
even had a Circus and a Zoo.The New 
Palace Indoor Amusement Park was 
the largest in England.Tommy Mann's 
miniature railway operated in the 
tower grounds next to the promenade. 

Trips on the"Royal Iris','the ferries and a 
magnificent pier. And don't forget the 
largest outdoor swimming pool in Europe. What a place to grow up in! It 
was my Disneyland and on my very own doorstep. 

(ISBN: 0955655463) 343 pages. 

Hardback. 

First Edition 



Financial Meltdown 

Companies crash, millions will lose 
their jobs. House prices will go into 
freefall - Will history repeat itself? 
Can you cope? 

Do you know what to do? 

This bookshowsyou howto survive 
the"Financial Meltdown"( 

(ISBN: 0955655432) 250 pages. 
Hardback. 

First Edition 
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